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^•TO MAKE A HOOSIER HOLIDAY' 



BY GEORGE ADE 




Tke writings of George Ade (born at Kent' 
iand, Ind.^ February 9, 1866) have gont far 
to justify tke claim that America has not only 
a literature but a language of its own, 
clearly distinct from its English correspond- 
ent. Anglo-Saxon nature in this country has 
become more effervescent, and its expression 
therefore more iridescent. Slang that is the 
dull dregs of English wit is the snapping 
froth of American humor. And of all our 
dispensers of humor George Ade knows best 
how to put the sparkling bead of slang on a 
draught of good home-brewed philosophy. 
While Mr. Ade^s fables are all embryo 
stories, he has developed few of his conceits 
into short stories proper, saving them, it 
would seem, for his plays. The present selec- 
tion is an exceptional ** situation** that he has 
not yet pressed into dramatic service, letting 
it roam temporarily in story guise. It was 
published in CoLLiEB^s Weekly. 



«TO MAKE A HOOSIER HOLIDAY- 

BY GEORGE AD£ 

IF you will take a map of the State of Indiana and 
follow with your pencil one of the many railway 
lines radiating from Indianapolis, you will find, 
if you are extremely diligent in your search, a black 
speck marked ''Musselwhite«" It is not an asterisk, 
meaning a cotmty seat — simply a speck on the enam- 
eled surface. Furthermore, it is one of many specks. 
A map which shows all of the towns of the Mussel* 
white kind looks like a platter of caviare — a mere 
scramble of dark globules, each the same as the others. 
As a matter of fact, Musselwhite seemed one of a 
thousand to the sleepy travelers in the parlor cars. 
Lying back on their upholstered griddles, slowly bak* 
ing to a crisp, they would be arotised by a succession of 
jolts and grinds and would look out with torpid inter- 
est at a brindle-colored "depot,** a few brick stores or- 
nately faced with cornices of galvanized iron, a strag- 
gling row of frame houses prigged out with scallops 
and protuberant bay windows, a few alert horses at the 
hitch-rack and a few somnolent Americans punctuated 
along the platform. Then the train would laboriously 
push this panorama into the background and whisk 
away into the cornfields, and the travelers would never 
again think of Musselwhite. Certainly they would 

■■iiflim.>y 1 1 iBliiln <f tW — >ir,»wi OrtMr't WtdJr *> Daftir i?s i90» 
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never think of it as a hotbed of politics, an arena of so« 
cial strivings, a Mecca for the remote farmhand and 
a headquarters for religious effort Yet Musselwhite 
was all of these — and more. 

The town had two wings of the Protestant faith, but 
they did not always flap in unison. They were united 
in the single belief that the Catholic congregation at 
the other end of town was intent on some dark plan 
to capture the government and blow up the public 
school system. 

The Zion Methodist Church stood across the street 
from the Campbellite structure. Each had a high 
wooden steeple and a clangorous bell. Zion Church 
had an undersized pipe-organ which had to be pumped 
from behind. The CampbelHtes had merely an over- 
grown cottage organ, but they put in a comet to help 
out — ^this in the face of a protest from the conservative 
element that true religion did not harmonize with any 
**brass-band trinmiings.'* 

In the Campbellite Church the rostrum was mov- 
able, and underneath was a baptismal pool wherein 
the newly converted were publicly immersed. When- 
ever there was to be a Sunday night *T)aptizing" at the 
Campbellite Church, the attendance was overflowing. 
The Methodists could offer no ceremony to compare 
with that of a bold descent into the cold plunge, but 
every winter they had a "protracted meeting" which 
kept the church lighted and warmed for seven nights 
in the week. During this "revival" period the Camp- 
bellites were in partial eclipse. 

It must not be assumed that there was any pett^ 
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rivalry between the two flocks. It was the strong 
and healthy competition between two laborers in the 
vineyard, each striving to pick the larger bunch of 
grapes. If the Zion Church gave a mush-and-milk 
sociable, it was only natural that the CampbeUites, in 
their endeavor to retain a hold on the friendly sympa- 
thies of Musselwhite, should almost immediately make 
announcement of a rummage party or an old people's 
concert The Campbellites had their Sunday-school 
in the morning, preceding the regular service, and the 
Methodists had theirs in the afternoon. The attend- 
ance records and missionary collections were zealously 
compared. Unusual inducements were offered to the 
growing youth of Musselwhite to memorize the golden 
text and fight manfully for the large blue card which 
was the reward for unbroken attendance. In Mussel- 
white, as in many other communities, there were par- 
ents 'who believed in permitting the children to attend 
two religious services every Sunday, thereby estab- 
lishing a good general average for the family, even if 
the parents remained at home to read the Sunday 
papers. The children fotmd no fault with this ar- 
rangement. The morning Sunday-school was a sort 
of full-dress rehearsal for the afternoon service, to 
which the children flocked in confident possession of 
those hidden meanings of the Scripture which can 
always be elucidated by a hardware merchant who 
wears dark clothes once a week. 

At Christmas time the "scholars" found themselves 
in a quandary. Each church had exercises Christmas 
Eve. A child can not be in two places at the same 
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tune, no matter how busy his effort or how earnest his 
intention. And so it came about that the congregation 
offering the more spectacular entertainment and the 
larger portion of mixed candy drew the majority of 
the lambkins. The rivalry between the Methodists 
and the Campbellites touched perihelion on Christmas 
Eve. An ordinary Christmas tree studded with tapers, 
festooned with popcorn, and heavy with presents no 
longer satisfied the junior population, for it had been 
pampered and fed upon novelty. The children de- 
manded a low-comedy Santa Claus in a fur coat 
They had to be given star parts in cantatas, or else 
be peimitted to speak ''pieces" in costume. One year 
the Campbellites varied the programme by having a 
scenic chimney-comer erected back of the pulpit 
There was an open fireplace glowing with imitaticm 
coals. In front of the fireplace was a row of stockings, 
some of which were of most mirth-provoking length 
and capacity, for the sense of htunor was rampant in 
Musselwhite. A muimur of impatient and restless 
curiosity rather interfered with the recitations and re- 
qx>nsive readings which opened the programme. It 
rose to a tiptoe of eager anticipation when Mr. Eugene 
Robinson, the Superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
arose and, after a few felicitous remarks, which called 
forth hysterical laughter, read a telegram from Kriss 
Kringle saying that he would arrive in Musselwhite at 
8 :30 sharp. Almost immediately there was heard the 
jingle of sleighbells. The older and more sophisti- 
cated boys identified the tone as coming from a strand 
of bells owned by Henry Boardman, who kept the 
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livery barn, but the minds of the younger brood were 
singularly free from all doubt and questioning. A 
distinct "Whoa !" was heard, and then the Saint, swad- 
dled in furs and with a most prodigious growth oi 
cotton whiskers, came right out through the fireplace 
with his pack on his back and asked in a loud voice, 
"Is this the town of Musselwhite ?" His shaggy coat 
was sifted with snow, in spite of the fact that the 
night was rather warm and muggy, and his whole ap- 
pearance tallied so accurately with the pictures in the 
books that the illusion was most convincing until 
"Tad" Saulsbury, aged twelve, piped in a loud voice: 
"I know who it is. It's Jake Francis." 

His mother moved swiftly down the aisle and 
•'churned" him into silence, after which the distribu- 
tion of presents proceeded with triumphant hilarity. 

It was generally conceded that the Campbellite 
chimney-comer entertainment rather laid over and 
topped and threw into the shade any other Christmas 
doings that had been witnessed in Musselwhite. That 
is why the Methodists were spurred to unusual effort 
one year later, and that is why "Doc" Silverton, Sam 
Woodson, and Orville Hufty, as a special committee 
on arrangements, met in the doctor's office one evening 
in November to devise ways and means. 

"They're goin' to give another chimney-comer 
show," said "Doc" Silverton. "We've got to do some- 
thing to offset it. I claim that the Christmas tree is 
played out. Since they've started shippin' in these 
evergreen trees from Chicago, a good many people 
have their own trees right at home. We can't very 
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ivdl tafae up tine diimnqr-ooTDer idee. Ifs too much 
like tiailifi' aloog^ behind the Campbelliles and talda' 
uKir aosc. 

''We've got to giYt 'em somethings new and differ- 
ci^'' said QnriUe Hufty. ^'I sent and got a book 
tinf 8 sopfxised to tdl how to get i;q> shows for Christ- 

Sy but it's all about singin* songs and spealdn' 
and we know Iqr experience diat sudi things 
don't ketch the crowd here in Musselwhite." 

''I've been dnnkin'," said Sam Woodson, veiy 
dhmlj, "that we might do this: Go to the Campbdlites 
and ablest that we take turn about in givin' exhibi- 
tions. That is, if th^ hold off this year, we'll give 
IlKm a dear fiekl next year." 

^Nct mudir exdaimed T>oc" SilTcrton, with 
gieat dectsioa. "That'd look like a dean backdown. 
Doat give 'em anythii^ to crow about. Let's beat 
'em at dieir own game. We can do it if you'll help me 
on a little sdieme that I've been layin' awake nights 
and thinkin' about Don't laugh when I tcfll yoa 
what it is. If s nothin' more or kss than a weddin'." 

"Yoo mean to have somebody get married on Christ- 
mas Eve?" asked Mr. Hufty, lookmg at him coldly. 

"Thafs it exacUy," rqd^ "Doc" with a grin of 
enthusiasm. 

"Whafs gettin' married got to do with Christmas?" 
asked Sam Woodson. 

"Beetle get married every day," added Mr. Hufty. 

"Not tiie people that I'm thinkin' about/' said 
^Doc," leaning bade and looking at them serenely. 
'Can yoa imagine what kind of a crowd we'll have in 
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that church if we advertise that old 'Baz' Leonard is 
goin' to get married to Miss Wheatley?" 

The other two committeemen gazed at "Doc'' in 
sheer amazement, stunned by the audacity of his sug- 
gestion. '^Baz" Leonard and Miss Wheatley! It took 
several moments for them to grasp the Napoleonic im- 
mensity of the proposition. 

"Well, ru be jiggered !" said Mr. Hufty. "How did 
you come to think of anything like that?" 

"Is 'Baz' goin' to marry her?" asked Sam Woodson. 

"He is," replied "Doc," "but he don't know it— yet. 
Fm bankin' on the fact that he won't overlook a 
chance to show off in public, and that Miss Wheatley 
is about due to get married to some one." 

"I think you'd be doin' her a favor if you picked out 
somebody besides 'Baz/ " suggested the cold and uti* 
responsive Woodson. 

" 'Baz' is the man," said "Doc" firmly. "If we've 
got a public character in this town it's 'Baz' Leonard. 
If there's a woman in town that's supposed to be out 
of the marryin' class, it's Miss Wheatley. Her gettin' 
married to any one would be about the biggest piece of 
news you could spring on Musselwhite. But gettin' 
married to 'Baz' Leonard ! Say I They won't have a 
handful of peopl at their chimney-comer show. And 
you can bet they'll never keep Jake Francis over there 
to play Santa Qaus. Any time that old 'Baz' gets 
married again, Jake'll want to be there to see it." 

"I don't see how you're goin' to work it in on a 
Christmas Eve exhibition," said Woodson, but even 
as he spoke he chuckled reflectively, and it was evi- 
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dent that the beaatifui possibilities of the plan wcrt 
beginning to ramify his tmderstanding. 

•^Simplest thing in the world,'* said "Doc'' "We 
announce that we're goin' to give Miss Wheatley a 
Christmas present." 

"You'd better postpone the show till April i," sug- 
gested Mr. Hufty, and then all three committeemen 
leaned back in their chairs, exchanged glances, and 
roared with laughter. It was evident that no vote 
would be necessary. 

"I've thought it all out," continued "Doc" "We 
can have the r^^ar entertainment, then the distribu- 
lioQ of presents. We'll have Santy Claus bring in the 
marriage license and present k to *BazJ Then we'H 
lead the hsuppy couple to the altar, and after Brodier 
King has done a scientific job of i^^licin', we'll give 
them their ccxnbination Christmas and weddm' pres- 
ents The different Sunday-schodi classes can diip in 
and buy presents for them. Th^ll be glad to do it*^ 

"It sounds aU right, but can we taBc 'em into it?^ 
wAed Mr. Hufty. " 'Baz' has fooled afocmd her a Kfe- 
ti^ but I never thought he wanted to marry her/' 

"111 guarantee to have him on band when the time 
eomes/^ said "Doc" confidently. "I want yon two fel- 
lows to have die women go after Miss Wheatley. We 
must take it for granted tfiat they're already engaged. 
Have the women go o?er and coi^jatulate her, and 
then convince her that if she has a church weddin' 
she'll get a raft of presents. If s the third and last call 
widi her, and I dont tiiink w^H have to use blkdcers 
or a corb bit.'* 
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Afld so^ Best day, there began the atamgeal caia* 
poigB that ever Cxtpid wagtd bjr pcoxj. Rtmor — 
strong, pefsisten^ undcniabte-^Kid k thai ''Baasf' 
Leoiuurd and Miss Beulah Wbcatky were to become 
as OQ^ indivisMUe; ""Umted in tiie hdky bonds of wed- 
lock^ is the way it was put by the editor of tlac 
•'Cottricr.** 

Unless you, indulgent reader, have Uved in a Mnsh 
selwhite, you can not fully conqireheiiid how convt^ 
skig was the excitement that laid hold upon the whole 
township when tiie story went jumimig' from house to 
house, across form lots,, over ditdies, through the deep 
woodS) tmtit it was gleefully discussed arouml the 
lanG^light as far away as Antiocfa and Burdett's Grove; 
For **Bsiz** Leonard was a man who had posed in the 
fierce tight of puUidty for many years. In Rome he 
wouM have bees a senator. In Musselvrhite be was a 
CDnstablCr As a war veteran, as a member of the 
Vcrfcmteer Fire Department, as a coi^rmed juror, as 
custodian of a bass drum, as jttdgt of elections, as 
aomething^or-otber, he contrived to be where the com- 
mon mn of mortals had to look at fatm and rather ad- 
mire his self-possession and <^[nified bearii^. To 
be in the lor^^round of activities, to be in some way 
connected with every event which partodc of die cere- 
naonal, this was the one gnawing* aadbition of Bal- 
laofCyne Leonard. His front name, by some Sjrstem of 
abbeeviation known only to small towns, had bees 
condensed to "^Baz." His vpife had died soon after the 
war. He hved in a smaH frame liotise^ more tlK>r- 
oogfaly cohered by m ortg a ge tiiaa by painL Apenaom 
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and the cxrcasional fee coming to a constable provided 
him with the essentials of life — ^tobacco and one or 
two other items less important. As a factor in the 
business life of Musselwhite he was a comparative 
cipher, but at public functions he shone. Take it on 
the Fourth of July. On a borrowed horse, with a tri- 
colored sash once around his waist and once over the 
shoulder, he led the parade. On election nights he 
read the returns. The job of pumping the organ in the 
Zion Church he refused because he could not perform 
his duties in view of the congr^ation. Every win- 
ter, when the Methodist revival had stirred the town 
to a high-strung fervor, he walked up the main aisle 
and joined the church, becoming for a few nights 
the nucleus of a shouting jubilaticMi. Every summer 
he attended a soldiers' reunion, drank to the memory 
of blood-stained battlefields, and was let out of the 
church as a backslider. If a traveling magician or 
hjrpnotist requested "some one from the audience to 
kindly step upon the stage," "Baz" was always the 
first to respond. The happiness of his life came from 
now and then being on a pedestal. "Doc" Silverton 
knew what he was talking about when he said that on 
Christmas Eve he would have his man on hand, ready 
to be married. 

As for Miss Beulah Wheatley, she was a small, 
prim, and exceedingly antique maiden lady who looked 
out at the world through a pair of bull's-eye spec- 
tacles. Those whose memories extended back far 
enough testified that, as a girl, she had been "not bad 
lookin'," and they could account for her having been 
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niaioooed all these jears only oo llie crad tlieoiy tiiat 
some marry and some doo't Miss Wheatlejr was a 
pocket edition of Joan of Arc when it came to ditircfa 
activities, ber efforts beii^ concentrated on foreign 
missionary work. She was a landmaik of Zioo. 
^'Doc'' Silverton once calcolated that she had endxroid* 
ered twenty-seven pairs of slippers for die coming and 
goii^ preachers. It was known diat she owned the 
house in whkji she lived, and it was vaguely mmored 
that she had money invested. In Mussdwhite, flitting 
about like a lonesome and unmated bird among the 
satisfied and well-fed domestic pigeons, she was a 
pathetic joke. Ptofit respected her because Ac was 
fHOUs and a good housekeeper, but likewise they poked 
fun at her, for the "old maid" is always a fair target. 
No two peo[de in Musselwhite were more surprised 
by the announced engagement than Mr. "Baz'' Leon- 
ard and Miss Beulah Wbeatley. ^Bar" met the first 
congratulations with good nature, his only sensation 
being erne of gratification that the public should be in- 
terested in his private affairs. Later on, when his 
denials were pooh-poohed into silence, and he was 
given positive proof that Miss Wheatley had been up 
to Babcock's store, jMcking out dress goods, he became 
alarmed Even this alarm was te mp ere d by die joy 
of beit^ tiie most-talfced-abont man in Musselwhite, 
and *T>oc" Silverton never lost faith. At the first 
opportunity he called ''Baz*' into the oflfioe and gave 
Irim a long and vicdent handshaking. ^It's somethin' 
yon ought to have done years ago, *Baz,' *' he said, 
kadmg Us visitor over to an operating chair. ^She^s 
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a fine woman, and she's got a little property, and I 
don't see that you could do better." 

"I'd like to know how them reports got started," 
said "Baz." "I ain't seen Miss Wheatley for goin' 
on six weeks, and when I did see her we didn't talk 
about nothin' except them Plymouth Rock chickens she 
bought from — " 

"That's all right, 'Baz,' " said "Doc," patting him 
on the shoulder. "You kept it quiet as long as you 
could, but Miss Wheatley's a woman, you know, and 
she was so proud of gettin' you away from all these 
widows around town, you can't blame her for braggin' 
a little. Now that it's all settled, we're going to give 
you the biggest weddin' that was ever seen in this 
neck of the woods." 

Thereupon he outlined the plans for Christmas Eve, 
minimizing the fact that Miss Wheatley would be a 
party to the exercises, and enlarging upon the glory 
that would come to the groom. He told how the 
organ would thunder, how the church would be 
jammed, how the infant class would strew flowers in 
the pathway of the hero, and "Baz," listening, was 
lost. 

In the meantime Mrs. Woodson and Mrs. Hufty 
had been working on Miss Wheatley. They did not 
falsify to her, but they led her to believe that Mr. 
Leonard had said many things that were really said 
by "Doc" Silverton, and they did it in such a way that 
the feminine conscience did not suffer a single pang 
Miss Wheatley gathered, from the nature of their con 
versation, that they were the emissaries of the would* 
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be groom. Certainly their assurances were emphatic, 
and die, as if in a dream, permitted herself to be 
measured for a wedding gown. 

And so Miss Wheatley and ''Baz" Leonard were 
engaged, and neither had spoken to the other a word 
that was even remotely suggestive of matrimony. 
"Doc*' Silverton, past-master at politics and all man- 
ner of deq) scheming, "clinched" the matter by giv- 
ing a supper at the Commercial Hotel. "Baz" was 
present and Miss Wheatley was present and many wit- 
nesses were present When the pie had been served, 
"Doc" arose and made a speech of congratulation to 
the couple. He referred to the undying splendor of 
Mr. Leonard's war record, his long and honorable 
career as a public servant, and the high esteem in 
which he was held by the beautiful little city of Mus- 
selwhite. It was meet and proper, said "Doc," that 
such a man should choose for his companion and help- 
mate an estimable lady whose light had never been 
hidden under a bushel^ etc. 

"Baz" and Miss Wheatley looked at each other 
across the celery tops, bewildered, but lacking the 
moral courage to arise and protest. They were being 
carried along on a wave of popular enthusiasm. It 
seemed exhilarating to Miss Wheatley. "Baz" wore 
an air of melancholy doubt, especially after the sup- 
per at the Commercial Hotel, when he had been given 
the privilege of taking a long, hard, and critical look 
at Miss Wheatley in her best clothes. 

Word came to the committee that the groom was 
weakening. "Baz" had been meditating and gazing 
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upon two pictures. One was pleasant — he at the 
church with a yellow rose in his coat and hundreds of 
people looking at him. The other was a long-drawn 
vista of straight and narrow matrimony under the 
supervision of a small but determined woman. 

"I guess we'll have to call it oflF/' he said, as he 
met '*Doc" Silverton in front of the post-office, and he 
looked across the street in a guilty and shamefaced 
manner. 

"You can't caU it oflF," said "Doc" "You've an- 
nounced your engagement in the presence of witnesses 
and weVe fixed up the whole programme." 

"I didn't announce it — ^you did." 

"Well, you were present, and silence gives consent. 
If you try to back out now she can sue you for breach 
of promise." 

"What'll she git?" 

"I'm surprised at you, *Baz' — ^after all that your 
friends have done for you in this thing." 

"Baz" studied a display of Christmas goods in a 
window and rubbed his chin reflectively. Finally he 
said, "I ain't got any clothes that's fit to wear." 

"Doc" hesitated. The committee had not under- 
taken to outfit the bridegroom. But he knew that the 
failure of his pet enterprise would fill the town with 
Campbellite hilarity, so he said, "We'll see that you 
get a new suit." 

Christmas Eve came. It found Musselwhite keyed 
up to the highest pitch of glad expectation. Every 
aspiring comic in the town had exhausted his stock 
of inventive humor in thinking up presents to give to 
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"Baz" and Miss Wheatley. From cardboard mottoes 
of satirical character to a nickel-plated kitchen stove, 
the gifts, large and small, were waiting behind the 
pulpit of the Zion Church. As many people as could 
elbow their way into the seats and aisles and comers 
of the church were waiting. Miss Wheatley, all in 
white, with smelling salts, also six married women to 
give her courage, waited in the pastor's study. And 
down the street, in a small frame house, a grizzled 
veteran, who had faced death on many fields of car- 
nage, lay back on his bed and told a despairing com- 
mittee that he was ill, even to the point of death, 
and that there could be no wedding. He had put on 
the new black suit. The black bow tie had been care- 
fully balanced by Sam Woodson. "Baz," with the 
dull horror of impending calamity numbing his resolu- 
tion, had even combed his hair, and then, when Mr. 
Hufty looked at his watch and said, *'It's about time to 
start," "Baz" had been stricken. 

"Where does it seem to hurt you?" asked Sam 
Woodson. 

"All over," said "Baz," looking steadfastly at the 
ceiling. "I'm as weak as a kitten." 

"Your pulse is all right," said "Doc" Silverton," 
"and youVe got a good color. Was Freeman Wheat- 
ley over to see you to-day?" 

"Baz" rolled over and looked at the wall, and then 
answered hesitatingly, "Yes, I seen him for a, little 
while." 

"What did he say to you?" 

"He said she didn't have as much property as most 
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people think,; and that no livin' man could get aloi^ 
with her." 

"I thought you was slick enough to see through 
Freeman Wheatley" said Mr. Hufty. "He wants to 
sidetrack this thing so he'll come into her property." 

"This is no time for foolin'," said "Doc" Silverton, 
arising and rolling up his sleeves. "There's nothin' 
the matter with *Baz' except he's a little overheated 
by the pleasure of this gladsome occasion. I'll bleed 
him and cool him off a little and he'll be all O. K." 

Saying which he produced a pocket surgical case 
and took out a long, glittering knife. 

"Don't you go to cuttin' into me," said "Baz," 
sitting up in the bed. 

"Then you quit this tomfooHn' and come along with 
us," said "Doc" sternly. "We ain't got a minute to 
spare." 

"Baz" thereupon showed immediate improvement 
With a deep sigh he stood up and they bundled him 
into his overcoat 

The moonlit street was quite deserted. It seemed 
that every one in town was waiting at the church. 
"Doc" Silverton walked ahead with the silent victim. 
Behind, Mr. Hufty and Sam Woodson executed quiet 
dance steps in the snow, indicative of their joy. 

In front of the Gridley house "Baz" stopped. "I 
need a drink of water," he said. "I think it'd brace 
me up." 

"You can get one at the church," said "Doc." 

"I'd rather step in to the Gridley well here. It's 
the best water in town." 
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The committee waited at the front gate. "Baz" 
disappeared around the corner of the house and they 
heard the dry clanking of the iron pump and the 
splatter of water, and then there was silence and a 
pause, but no *'Baz" appeared. 

"Mebbe he's slipped out the back way," suggested 
Mr. Hufty in a frightened whisper, and the commit- 
tee ran for the pump. The Gridley back yard lay 
quiet in the moonlight and there was neither sound nor 
sight of bridegroom. 

"He couldn't get away so soon/' said "Doc." "I 
don't see any tracks in the snow." 

"D'you s'pose — "began Sam Woodson, looking up- 
ward, and then he pointed to where Mr. "Baz" Leon- 
ard sat in the high crotch of a cherry tree. 

"This is a put-up job," said Mr. Leonard. "I'm 
just gettin' on to it." 

" 'Baz,' you're actin' like a child," began Mr. Hufty. 
"Come on, now; they're waitin' for you." 

"Let him stay up there and freeze," said "Doc." 
"I'm done with him. I didn't think an old soldier 
would be afraid to face a crowd of people." 

"I ain't afraid," said "Baz," shifting his position, 
"I've had the cards stacked on me, that's all." 

"Go over to the church, Sam," said "Doc" Silver- 
ton, after an awkward pause. "Tell the whole crowd 
to come over here and take a look at the bridegroom 
that's gone to roost like a chicken." Sam started. 

"Don't you bring no crowd here," shouted "Baz" 
as he began to descend. "This is the lowest trick that 
was ever put up on a hiunan bein'." 
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Thus ended his resistance. They led him like a 
bmb to the slaughter. 

People in Musselwhite said it was the making of 
''Baz" Leonard. For years after that he walked a 
chalk mark and his habits seemed to improve, for he 
was afraid to attend a soldiers' reunion. He should 
have been happy, for he lived in a cottage that was 
spick and span, and had a capable woman to tell hinp 
what to do at every turn. And yet there were times 
when, at Sunday morning services, he would look 
across at ^'Doc'* Sihrerton with a reproachful light in 
his eyes, as if to say, "You did this to me" 



MR. DOOLEY ON THE PURSUIT 
OF RICHES 

BY F. P. DUNNE 




Finley Peter Dunne (born in Chicago^ July 
MO, i8&f) is known to all the English-speaking 
world as the creator of ''Mr. Dooley,'' the 
Irish philosopher who from his barroom 
chair delivers ex cathedrd, judgments on the 
actions of humanity moving before him in 
the panorama of the morning ''pa-apers" 
While the strict canons of literary form must 
class the creation with the philosophers (Mr. 
Dooley belongs to the ''laughing'* school of 
Democritus) , they can not exclude the creator 
from the ranks of the poets— the "makers'* in 
the realm of literature who in this age are 
chiefly represented by the story writers. The 
personality of Mr, Dooley is perhaps as well 
indicated in his talk, "On the Pursuit cf 
Riches^** as in any other selection. 
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MR. DOOLEY ON THE PURSUIT OF 

RICHES 

tY F. P. DUNNE 

DEAR me, I wisht I had money*'' Mid Ifc 
Hennessy. 
''SodoI»''8aidMr.Dooley. 'liieedit'' 

^e wudden't get it f r'm me^** said Mr. Hemieaqr. 

"af I didnV said Mr. Dooley, '''twud be because 
I was poor or tired But what d'ye want money frt 
Supposin' I lost me head an' handed over all me ao> 
cumylated wealth? What wud ye do with that gr-resC 
fortune? Before ye had q;>int half hr it, ye'd be so side 
ye'd come to me an' hand me bade tfi' lemainin' eigh- 
teen dollars. 

'^A man has more fun wishin' fr th' thii^ hi/I 
hasn't got thin injyin' th' tilings he has got Life^ ' 
Hinnissy, is like a Ptdhnan dinin' car: a fine bill hr 
fare, but nawtfain^ to eat Ye go in fresh an' hungry, 
tuck ye'er napkin in ye^er collar, 80* square away at AT 
list iv groceries that til' blade man hands ye. WhatH 
ye have first? Ye iiAck ytfd fike to be famous an' ye 
ordher a dish iv fame an' bkl tii' waither make it good 
an' hot He's gone an age, anT whin he comes back 
ye'er app3rtite is departed. Ye taste tfi' ordher an' 
says ye: "Why, ifs ookl an' full iv broken glass.' 
niiat's til' way we always sarve Fame on this car,^ 

vob V. B 
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says th' coon. 'Don't ye think ye'd like money f r th* 
sicond coorse? Misther Rockyfellar over there has 
had forty-two helpin's/ sa3rs he. *It don't seem to 
agree with him/ says ye, *but ye may bring me some/ 
ye say. Away he goes an' stays till yeVe bald an' ye'er 
teeth fall out, an* ye set dhrummin' on th' table an' 
lookin' out at th' scenery. By an' by he comes back 
with ye'er ordher, but jus* as he's goin' to hand it to 
ye, Rockyfellar grabs th' plate. *What kind iv a car 
IS this ?' says ye. 'Don't I get ann)rthing to eat ? Can't 
ye give me a little happiness?' *I wudden't ricom- 
mend th' happiness/ sa3rs th' waither. *It's canned an' 
It kilt th' las' man that thried it.' 'Well, gracious,' 
•ays ye, 'I've got to have something. Give me a little 
good health an' I'll thry to make a meal out iv that' 
'Sorry, sir,' says th' black man, Imt we're all out iv 
good health. Besides,' he says, takin' ye gintly by th' 
ar-rm, 'we're goin' into th' deepo an' ye'U have to get 
out,' he says. 

**An' there ye ar-re. Yell niver get money onless ye 
fix th' waither an' grab th' dishes away fr'm th' other 
passengers. An' ye won't do that So ye'U niver be 
rich. No poor man iver will be. Wan iv th' sthrangest 
things about life is that th' poor who need th' money 
th' most ar-re th' very wans that niver have it A poor 
man is a poor man an' a rich man is a rich man. Ye're 
ayether bom poor or rich. It don't make anny difP- 
rence whether or not ye have money to b^n with. If 
ye're bom to be rich, ye'll be rich, an' if ye're bom to 
be poor, yeH be poor. Th' buttons on ye'er vest tel! 
I| til' story. Ridi man, poor man, b^fgarman, rich man. 
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m wurrads to that effect. I always find that I have 
lycther two buttons or six, 

**A poor man is a man that rajrfuses to cash in. Ye 
don*t get annything f r nawthin', an' to gather in ft 
tnillycm iv thim b^utiful lithographs iv Salmon P, 
Chase, ye have to go down ivry day with something 
undher ye*er ar-rm to Ih' great pawnshop. Whin 
Hogan wants four dollars, he takes th* clock down to 
Moses. Whin Rockyfellar wants tin millyon, be puts 
lETp his peace iv mind or hta health or something akelly 
valyable. If Hc^n wud bock his pricdess hatnt iv 
ileepin' late in th* morning he wud be able to tell ttf 
time iv day whio be got op withoat goin* to th' oorner 
telhrtig stotie. 

'^xiok at McMuUin. He*i rowtin^ in it It balgcs 
Us pocket an* inflates his oonvarsation. Whin be looks 
at me, I ahirays fed that he's wondhrin^ how much Vd 
ibring at a forced sale. Wdl, McMulIin an* I had th* 
same start, atioiit forty jBrdM behind scratch an' V^h 
derbilt to beat They always put th* best man in anny 
face behind th^ line; Befare McMnllin gets through 
bell pass Vanderfaitt carry away Hh* tape on his shoal- 
dhers^ an' nm two or three times aroond th' thradc 
But me an* him started th* same way. Th' on*y diflP- 
fence was that be wud c^h in wn* I wtidden*t Tb* 
on'y thing I ivcr nqncted to get mcHiey on was me 
dhream iv avarice. I always had that I end dhream 
iv money as hard as anny man ye iver see an' can stSL 
B«it I nrrcr tiiou^t iv wa rrukin' f r ft Tve always 
boked on il as dishonorable to wtnmk fr money, f 
ffmrnk f^ ewrdse aif I get wfaat th' lawyen call iS 
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honorarjrium be dilutin' th' spirits. Th* on*y way I 
iver expict to make a cint is to have it left to me be a 
rich relation, an' Fm th' pluthycrat iv me fam'ly, or to 
stub me toe on a gambler's roll or stop a runaway horse 
f r Pierpont Morgan. An' th' horse mustn't be run- 
nin' too fast He must be jus' goin' to stop, on'y Mor- 
gan don't know it, havin' fainted. Whin he comes to, 
he finds me at th' bridle, modestly waitin' f r him to 
weep on me bosom. But as f r scramblin' down town 
arly in th' momin' an* bu3rin' chattel morgedges, I 
niver thought iv it I get up at siven o'clock. I 
I wudden't get up at a quarther to siven f r all th' money 
\ I dhream about I have a lot iv things ar-round here 
I cud cash in if I cared fr money. I have th' priceless 
gift iv laziness. It's made me what I am, an' that's th' 
Tery first thing ivry rich man cashes in. Th' millyon- 
aires ye r-read about thryin' to give th' rest iv th' 
wurruld a good time be runnin' over thim in autymo- 
bills all started with a large stock iv indolence which 
Aey cashed in. Now, whin they cud enjoy it, they 
can't buy it back. Thin I have me good health. Yt 
can always get money on that An' I have me frinds; 
I rayfuse to cash thim in. I don't know that I cud get 
nmdi on thim, but if I wanted to be a millyonaire, I'd 
tuck yon an' Hogan an' Donahue tmdher me ar-rm an' 
carry ye down to Mose. 

•'McMullin did cash. He had no more laziness 
tiiin me, but he cashed it in befure he was twinty-waa 
He cashed In his good health, a large stock iv famTy 
ties, th' affictkm if his wife, th' comforts iv home, an' 
mun f rind afther another. Wanst in a while, late hp 
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life, he'd thry to redeem a pledge, but he niver cud. 
They wasn't aimything in th' wumild that McMullin 
wudden't change f r th' roly-boly. He cashed in his 
vote, his pathreetism, his rellijon, his rilitives, an' fin'Uy 
his hair. Ye heerd about him, didn't ye? He's lost 
ivry hair on his head. They ain't a spear iv vigitation 
left on him. He's as arid as th' desert iv Sahara. His 
head looks like an iceberg in th' moonlight. He was in 
here th' other day, bewailin' his fate. *It's a gr-reat 
misfortune,' sa)rs he. *What did ye get f'r it?' says I. 
That's th' throuble,' says he. 'Well, don't complain/ 
says I. *Think what ye save in barber's bills,' I says, 
an' he wint away lookin' much cheered up. 

"No, Hinnissy, you an' I, me frind, was not cut out 
be Provydence to be millyionaires. If ye had nawthin* 
but money, ye'd have nawthin' but money. Ye can't 
ate it, sleep it, dhrink it, or carry it away with ye. 
Ye've got a lot iv things that McMullin hasn't got 
Annybody that goes down to Mose's won't see ye'er 
peace iv mind hangin' in th' window as an unredeemed 
pledge. An' annyhow, if ye're really in search iv a 
fortune, perhaps I cud help ye. Wud a dollar an' a 
half be anny use to ye ?" 

"Life is full iv disappointments," said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. 

"It is," said Mr. Dooley, "if ye feel that way. It's 
thrue that a good many have thried it an' none have 
come back f'r a post-grad j ate coorse. But still it ain't 
so bad as a career f'r a young man. Ye niver get what » 
ye ordher, but it's pretty good if ye'er appytite ain't '. 
keen an' ye care f'r th' scenery." 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A LADY 



BY MYRA KELLY 




Myra Kelly {Jborn in Dublin^ Ireland^ about 
g8S6) spent two years as a public school 
teacher in the East Side of New York — a 
region inhabited chiefly by Russian Jews. 
The stories she brought home of her expe^ 
riences with the children and their parents 
were so full of humor and character that 
certain of her friends persuaded her to write 
one down and send it to some periodical. 
**McClure*s** was the fortunate magazine to 
secure this contribution^ which proved to be 
the first of a series of stories thaty though 
varying in style from the purely humorous 
to the romantic and pathetic ^ possess the com* 
man flavor of the author's individuality. 
The present selection ripples down the limited 
gamut of the emotions of the poor ^ from the 
high notes of sheer Joy to tones of love made 
tender by pathetic penury. Miss Kelly was 
married during the present year (igoj) to 
Allan Macnaughton, 



A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 
A LADY 

BY MYRA KELLY 

IT was the week before Christmas, and the First 
Reader Class, in a lower East Side school, had, 
almost to a man, decided on the gifts to be lav- 
ished on "Teacher." She was quite unprepared for 
any such observance on the part of her small adhe- 
rents, for her first study of the roll book had shown 
her that its numerous Jacobs, Isidores, and Rachels 
belonged to a class to which Christmas Day was much 
as other days. And so she went serenely on her way, 
all unconscious of the swift and strict relation be- 
tween her manner and her chances. She was, for in- 
stance, the only person in the room who did not know 
that her criticism of Isidore Belchatosky's hands and 
face cost her a tall "three for ten cents" candlestick 
and a plump box of candy. 

But Morris Mogilewsky, whose love for Teacher 
was far greater than the combined loves of all the 
other children, had as yet no present to bestow. That 
his "kind feeling" should be without proof when the 
lesser loves of Isidore Wishnewsky, Sadie Gonor- 
owsky, and Bertha Binderwitz were taking the tan- 
gible but surprising forms which were daily exhibited 
to his confidential gaze was more than he could bean 

By peradMioB of the pablitb«n. Prom **L]nle CMseiit,** copyiifht, 1904, hj McCfaiiv 
PMIUstft CO. 
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The knowledge saddened all his hours, and was the 
more maddening because it could in no wise be shared 
by Teacher, who noticed his altered bearing and tried 
with all sorts of artful beguilements to make him 
happy and at ease. But her efforts served only to 
increase his unhappiness and his love. And he loved 
her! Oh, how he loved her! Since first his dreading 
tyts had clung for a breathes space to her **!ike man's 
shoes" and had then crept timidly upward past a black 
aJdrt, a "from silk"' apron, a red "jumper," and "from 
gold" chain to her "light face," she had been mistress 
of his heart of hearts. That was more than three 
mondis ago. How well he remembered the day I 

His mother had washed him horribly, and had 
taken him into the big red schoolhouse, so familiar 
from the outside, but so full of unknown terrors 
within. After his dusty little shoes had stumbled over 
tiie threshold he had passed from ordeal to ordeal 
until, at last, he was torn in mute and white-faced 
despair from his mother's skirts. 

He was then dragged through long halls and up 
tall stairs by a large boy, who spoke to him disdain- 
fully as "greenie," and cautioned him as to the laying 
down softly and taking up gently of those poor, dusty 
shoes, so that his spirit was quite broken and his 
nerves were all unstrung when he was pushed into a 
room full of bright sunshine and of children who 
hugfaed at his frightened little face. The sunshine 
smote his timid eyes, the laughter smote his timid 
heart, and he turned to flee. But the door was shut, 
die large boy gone, and despair took him for its own. 
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Down upon the floor he dropped, and wailed, and 
wept, and kicked. It was then that he heard, for the 
first time, the voice which now he loved. A hand 
was forced between his aching body and the floor, and 
the voice said: 

"Why, my dear little chap, you mustn't cry like 
that. What's the matter?" 

The hand was gentle and the question kind, and 
these, combined with a faint perfume suggestive of 
drug stores and barber shops — ^but nicer than either — 
made him uncover his hot little face. Kneeling beside 
him was a lady, and he forced his eyes to that perilous 
ascent; from shoes to skirt, from skirt to jumper, 
from jumper to face, they trailed in dread uncer- 
tainty, but at the face they stopped — ^they had found 
rest. 

Morris allowed himself to be gathered into the 
lady's arms and held upon her knee, and when his 
sobs no longer rent the very foundations of his pink 
and wide-spread tie, he answered her question in a 
voice as soft as his eyes, and as gently sad. 

"I ain't so big, and I don't know where is my 
mama." 

So, having cast his troubles on the shoulders of the 
lady, he had added his throbbing head to the burden, 
and from that safe retreat had enjoyed his first day at 
school immensely. 

Thereafter he had been the first to arrive every 
morning, and the last to leave every afternoon; and 
under tiie care of Teacher, his liege lady, he had 
grown in wisdom and love and happiness, but the 
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greatest of tiiese was love. And now, when the other 
boys and girls were plannit^ surprises and gifts of 
price for Teacher, his hands were as empty as his 
heart was fuH .A4>peal to his motfier met with denial 
prompt and energetic 

"For what you go and make, over Christmas, pres- 
ents? You ain't no Krisht; you should better have 
no kind feelings over Krishts, neither; your papa 
could to have a mad/' 

"Teadier ain't no Krisht," said Morris stoutly; 
^all tiie other fellows buys her presents, und I'm 
loving mit her; it'^s polite I gives her presents the 
while I'm got such a kind fedit^ over her." 

"Well, we ain't got no money for buy nothing;" 
said Mrs. Mogifewsky sadly. "No money, und your 
papa^ he has all times a scare he shouldn't to get no 
more, the while the boss" — and here followed incom* 
prehensible, but depressing, financial details, until the 
end of the interview found Morris and his mother 
sobbing and rocking in one another's arms. So Mor- 
ris was helpless, his mother poor, and Teacher all 
unknowing. 

And now the great day, the Friday before Christ- 
mas, has come, and the school is, for the first half 
hour, quite mad. Doors open suddenly and softly to 
admit small persons, clad in wondrous ways and bear- 
ing wondrous parcels. Room i8, generally so placid 
and so peaceful, is a howling wilderness full of 
brightly colored, quickly changing groups of children, 
an whispering; all gut^glit^, and all hiding queer tnuir 
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dies. A new-comer invariably causes a diversion; the 
assembled multitude, athirst for novelty^ falls upon 
him and clamors for a glimpse of his bundle and a 
statement of its price. 

Teacher watches in dumb amaze. What can be the 
matter with the children? They can't have guessed 
that the shrouded something in the comer is a Christ- 
mas tree? What makes them behave so queerly, and 
why do they look so strange? They seem to have 
grown stout in a single night, and Teacher, as she 
notes this, marvels greatly. The exfdanation is 
simple, though it comes in alarming form. The 
sounds of revelry are pierced by a long, shrill yell, and 
a pair of agitated legs spring suddenly into view be- 
tween two desks. Teacher, rushing to the rescue, 
notes that the legs form the unsteady stem of an up- 
turned mushroom of brown flaimel and green braid, 
which she recc^fnizes as the outward seeming of her 
cherished Bertha Binderwitz; and yet, when the desks 
are forced to di^porge their prey, the legs restored to 
their normal position are found to support a fat child 
—and Bertha was best described as "skinny** — ^in a 
dress of the Stuart tartan tastefully trimmed with pur- 
ple. Investigation proves that Bertha's accumulative 
taste in dress is an established custom. In nearly all 
cases the glory of holiday attire is hung upon the solid 
foundation of every-day clothes as bunting is hung 
upon a building. The habit is economical of time, 
and produces a charming embonpoint. 

Teacher, too, is more beautiful than ever. Her 
dress is blue, and "very long down, like a lady,*' with 
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bands of silk and scraps of lace distributed with the 
eye of art. In her hair she wears a bow of what Sadie 
Gonorowsky, whose father "works by fancy goods/' 
describes as "black from plush ribbon— costs ten cents/* 

Isidore Belchatosky, relenting, is the first to lay 
tribute before Teacher. He ccMnes forward with a 
sweet smile and a tall candlestick — ^the candy has gone 
to its long home — and Teacher for a moment can not 
be made to imderstand that all that length of bluish- 
white china is really hers "for keeps.*' 

"It's to-morrow holiday/' Isidore assures her; "and 
we gives you presents, the while we have a kind feel- 
ing. Candlesticks could to cost twenty-five cents." 

"It's a lie. Three for ten," says a voice in the back- 
ground, but Teacher hastens to respond to Isidore's 
test of her credulity : 

"Indeed, they could. This candlestick could have 
cost fifty cents, and it's just what I want. It is very 
good of you to bring me a present." 

"You're welcome," says Isidore, retiring; and then, 
the ice being broken, the First Reader Class in a body 
rises to cast its gifts on Teacher's desk, and its arms 
round Teacher's neck. 

Nathan Horowitz presents a small cup and saucer? 
Isidore Applebatim bestows a large calendar for the 
year before last; Sadie Gonorowsky brings a basket 
containing a bottle of perfume, a thimble, and a 
bright silk handkerchief; Sarah Schodsky offers a 
penwiper and a yellow celluloid collar-button, and 
Eva Kidansky gives an elaborate nasal douche, under 
the pleasing delusion that it is an atomizer. 
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Qnoe more sounds of grief readi Teadier's ears. 
Rushing again to the rescue^ she throiMrs open the door 
and scenes upon woe personified Eva Gonorowsky, 
her hair in wildest disarray^ her stoddi^ fookd, unr 
gartered, and down-gyred to her anlde, appears be- 
fore her teacher. She bears all the marks of Uzmr 
let's excitement, and many more, including a tear- 
stained little face and a gilt saucer claq)ed to a panti^ 
bneast. 

"Eva, my dearest Eva, what's happened to yoa 
nowf asks Teacher, for tiie list of ill chances which 
have befallen this one of her charges is very long. 
And Eva wails forth that a boy, a very bigf boy, had 
rtolen her golden cup "what I had for you by pres- 
ent," and has left her only the saucer and her undying 
love to bestow. 

Belore Eva's sobs have quite 3rielded to Teacher's 
arts, Jacob Spitsky presses forward with a tortoise- 
shell comb of terrifying aspect and hungry teeth, and 
an air showing forth a determination to adjust it in 
its destined place. Teadier meekly bows her head; 
Jacob forces his offering into her long-suffering hair, 
and then retires with the information, ''Costs fifteen 
cents, Teacher,** and the courteous [^rase — by eti- 
quette prescribed — ^''Wish you health to wear it** He 
is plainly a hero, and is heard remarking to fess fa- 
vored admirers that "Teadier's hair is awful softy, 
and smells off of perfumery/* 

Here a big boy, a very big boy, enters hastily. He 
does not belong to Room i8, but he has long known 
Teadier. He has brouglit her a present; he wishes her 
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a merry Christmas. The present, when produced, 
proves to be a pretty gold cup, and Eva Gonorowsky, 
with renewed emotion, recognizes the boy as her as- 
sailant and the cup as her property. Teacher is dread- 
fully embarrassed ; the boy not at all so. His policy is 
simple and entire denial, and in this he perseveres, 
even after Eva's saucer has unmistakably proclaimed 
its relationship to the cup. 

Meanwhile the rush of presentation goes steadily 
on. Other cups and saucers come in wild profusion. 
The desk is covered with them, and their wrappings 
of purple tissue paper require a monitor's whole atten- 
tion. The soap, too, becomes urgently perceptible. 
It is of all sizes, shapes, and colors, but of uniform 
and dreadful power of perfume. Teacher's eyes fill 
with tears of gratitude as each new piece, or box, is 
pressed against her nose, and Teacher's mind is full 
of wonder as to what she can ever do with all of it. 
Bottles of perfume vie with one another and with the 
all-pervading soap until the air is heavy and breathing 
grows laborious, while pride swells the hearts of the 
assembled multitude. No other teacher has so many 
helps to the toilet. None other is so beloved. 

Teacher's aspect is quite changed, and the "blue 
long down like a lady dress" is almost hidden by the 
offerings she has received. Jacob's comb has two 
massive and bejeweled rivals in the "softy hair." The 
front of the dress, where aching or despondent heads 
are wont to rest, is glittering with campaign buttons 
of American celebrities, banning with James G. 
Blaine and extending into modem history as far as 
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Pirtridi Diwer, Admiral Dewey, and Qqitain Drey^ 
fus. Outside the blue belt is a white one, nearly dean, 
and bearing' in ''sure 'not^h golden words" the curt, 
but stirrii^, invitation, "Remember the Maine." 
Around the neck are three diaplets of beads^ wroc^ht 
by diubby fii^;ers and embodying much love, while 
the waist-Kne h further adorned by tiny and berib* 
boned aprc»is. Truly, it is a day of triumph. 

When the waste^)aper basket has been twice filled 
with wrai^ings and twice emptied; when order is 
emergix^ out of chaos ; when tiie Christmas tree has 
been disclosed and its treasures distributed, a timid 
hand is laid on Teacher's knee and a plaintive voice 
whispers, "Say, Teacher, I got something for you"; 
and Teadier turns quickly to see Morris, her dearest 
boy charge with his poor little body showii^ quite 
plainly between his shirtwaist buttons and through 
the gashes he calls pockets. This is his ordinary cos- 
tume, and the futKls of the house of Mogilewsky are 
evidently unequal to an outer layer of finery. 

"Now, Morris, dear," sa3rs Teacher, "you shouldn't 
have troubled to get me a present; you know you and 
I are such good friends that — ^" 

"Teacher, yis, ma'am," Morris interrupts, in a be- 
witching rising infiecticm of his soft and plaintive 
voice ; "I know you got a kind feding by me, and I 
couldn't to tdl even how I'm got a kiiid feding by 
you. Only it's about tiiat kind feding^ I should give 
you a present. I didn't" — widi a glanoe at the 
crowded desk — "I didn't to have no soap nor no per* 
funery, and my mamsif she couldn't to buy none by 
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the store; but, Teacher, Tm got something awful nice 
for you by present." 

"And what is it, deary?" asks the already rich and 
gifted young person. "What is my new present?" 

"Teacher, it's like this: I don't know; I ain't so big 
like I could to know" — ^and, truly, God pity him ! he is 
passing small— "It ain't for boys — it's for ladies. 
Over yesterday on the night comes my papa on my 
house, and he gives my mama the present. Sooner 
she looks on it, sooner she has a awful glad ; in her 
eye stands tears, und she says, like that — out of Jew- 
ish — Thanks,' un' she kisses my papa a kiss. Und 
my papa, how he is polite! he says — out of Jewish, 
too — 'You're welcome, all right,' un' he kisses my 
mama a kiss. So my mama, she sets and looks on 
the present, und all the time she looks she has a glad 
over it. Und I didn't to have no soap^ so you could to 
have the present." 

"But did your mother say I might?" 

"Teacher, no ma'am; she didn't say like that un* 
she didn't to say not like that. She didn't to know. 
But it's for ladies, un' I didn't to have no soap. You 
could to look on it. It ain't for boys." 

And here Morris opens a hot little hand and dis- 
closes a tightly-folded pinkish paper. As Teacher 
reads it he watches her with eager, furtive eyes, dry 
and bright, until hers grow suddenly moist, when his 
promptly follow suit. As she looks down at him, he 
makes his moan once more: 

"It's for ladies, und I didn't to have no soap." 

''But» Morris, dear/' cries Teacher unsteadily. 
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laughing a little, and yet not far from tears, "this is 
ever so much nicer than soap— a thousand times bet- 
ter than perfume; and you're quite right, it is for 
ladies, and I never had one in all my life before. I am 
so very thankful." 

"You're welcome, all right. That's how my papa 
says; it's polite," says Morris proudly. And proudly 
he takes his place among the very little boys, and 
loudly he joins in the ensuing song. For the rest of 
that exciting day he is a shining point of virtue in a 
slightly confused class. And at three o'clock he is at 
Teacher's desk again, carrying on the conversation as 
if there had been no interruption. 

"Und my mama," he says insinuatingly — "she 
kisses my papa a kiss." 

"Well?" says Teacher. 

"Well," says Morris, "you ain't never kissed me a 
kiss, und I seen how you kissed Eva Gonorowsky. 
I'm loving mit you too. Why don't you never kiss 
me a kiss?" 

"Perhaps," suggests Teacher mischievously, "per- 
haps it ain't for boys." 

But a glance at her "light face," with its crown of 
surprising combs, reassures him. 

"Teacher, yis, ma'am; it's for boys," he cries as he 
feels her arms about him, and sees that in her eyes, 
too, "stands tears." 

"It's polite you kisses me a kiss over that for ladies' 
present." 

Late that night Teacher sat in her pretty room— 
for she was, unofficially, a great pampered young per* 
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son — and reviewed her treasures. She saw that they 
were very numerous, very touching, very whimsical, 
and very precious. But above all the rest she cher- 
ished a irzytd pinkish paiper, rather crumpled and a 
little soiled. For it held the love of a man and woman 
and a little child, and the magic of a home, for Morris 
Mogilewsky's Christmas present for ladies was the re- 
ceipt for a month's rent for a room on the top floor o£ 
a Monroe Street tenement 
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THE SPIRAL STONE 

BY ARTHUR COLTON 

THE graveyard on the brow of the hill was 
white with snow. The marbles were white, 
the evergreens black. One tall spiral stone 
stood painfully near the centre. The little brown 
church outside the gates turned its face in the more 
comfortable direction of the village. 

Only three were out among the graves: "Am- 
brose Chillingworth, setat 30, 1675**; "Margaret 
Vane, setat 19, 1839"; and "Thy Little One, O God, 
setat 2/' from the Mercer Lot It is called the "Mer- 
cer Lot," but the Mercers are all dead or gone from 
the village. 

The Little One trotted around busily, putting his 
tiny finger in the lettering and patting the faces of 
the cherubs. The other two sat on the base of the 
spiral, which twisted in the moonlight over them. 

"I wonder why it is?" Margaret said. "Most of 
them never come out at all. We and the Little One 
come out so often. You were wise and learned. I 
knew so little. Will you tell me?" 

"Learning is not wisdom," Ambrose answered. 
"But of this matter it was said that our containment 
in the grave depended on the spirit in which we 
departed. I made certain researches. It appeared 

Pram <*T!ote tad Other Talet,** oopfilelit, igof , ^ Heory Rak ft Co. Tbii mtf 
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by common report that only those came out whom 
desperate sin tormented, or labors incomplete and 
great desire at the point of death made restless. I 
had doubts the matter were more subtle, the reasons 
of it reaching out distantly." He sighed faintly, fol- 
lowing with his eyes, tomb by tomb, the broad white 
path that dropped down the hillside to the church. 
"I desired greatly to live." 

'1 too. Is it because we desired it so much, tlien? 
But the Little One—" 

"I do not know," he said. 

The Little One trottted gravely here and there, 
seeming to know very wdl what he was about, and 
presently came to the ^ral stone. The lettering oa 
it was new, and there was no cherub. He droi^)ed 
down suddenly on the snow with a faint whimper. 
His small feet came out from under his gown, as 
he sat upright gazing at the letters widi round, 
troubled eyes, and up to the top of the monument, 
for the solution of some unstated i»x>blem. 

"The stone is but newly placed," said Ambrose, 
"and the new-comer would seem to be of those who 
rest in peace." 

They went and sat down cm either side of him, on 
the snow. The peculiar cutting of the stone, with 
q>irally ascendii^ lines, together widi the moon's 
illusion, gave it a semblance of moticm. Somethit^ 
twisted and climbed continually^ and vanished con- 
tiaually from the point But the base was broad, 
tquare, and heavily lettered: "John Mareschelli 
iTanc- 
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''Vane? That was thy name/* said Ambrose. 
1890. JEtat 72. 
An Eminent Citizen, a Public Benefac- 
tor AND Widely Esteemed. 

For the Love of his Native Place Re- 
turned TO Lay his Dust Therein. 

Th? Just Made Perfect. 

"It would seem he did well and rounded his labors 
to a goodly end, lying down among his kindred as a 
sheaf that is garnered in the autumn. He was for- 
tunate.'* 

And Margaret spoke, in the thin, emotionless voice 
which those who are long in the graveyard use : "He 
was my brother.*' 

"Thy brother?" said Ambrose. 

The Little One looked up and down the spiral with 
wide eyes. The other two looked past it into the 
deep white valley, where the river, covered with ice 
and snow, was marked only by the lines of skeleton 
willows and poplars. A night wind, listless but con- 
tinual, stirred the evergreens. The moon swung low 
over the opposite hills, and for a moment slipped be- 
hind a cloud. 

"Says it is not so, Tor the Love of his Native 
Place'?'* murmured Ambrose. 

And as the moon came out, there leaned against 

the pedestal, pointing with a finger at the epitaph, 

one that seemed an old man, with bowed shoulders 

and keen, restless face^ but in his manner cowed and 

weary. 
VOL. v. n 
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''It is a He/' he said slowly. "I hated it, Margaret 
I came because Ellen Mercer called me/' 

"Ellen isn't buried here/' 

"Not here?" 

"Not here." 

"Was it you, then, Margaret? Why?" 

"I didn't call you." 

"Who then?" he shrieked. "Who called me?" 

The night wind moved on monotonously, and the 
moonlight was undisturbed, like glassy water. 

"When I came away," she said, "I thought you 
would marry her. You didn't, then? But why 
should she call you?" 

"I left the village suddenly!" he cried. "I grew 
to dread and then to hate it. I buried myself from 
the knowledge of it, and the memory of it was my 
enemy. I wished for a distant death, and these fifty 
jrears have heard the summons to come and lay my 
bones in this graveyard. I thought it was Ellen. 
You, sir, wear an antique dress; you have been long 
in this strange existence. Can you tell who called 
me? If not Ellen, where is Ellen?" He wrung his 
hands, and rocked to and fro. 

"The mystery is with the dead as with the living," 
said Ambrose. "The shadows of the future and the 
past come among us. We look in their eyes, and 
understand them not. Now and again there is a call 
even here, and the grave is henceforth untenanted 
of its spirit Here, too, we know a necessity which 
binds MS, which speaks not with audible voice and 
will not be questioned" 
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**But tell me," moaned the other, **does the weight 
of sin depend upon its consequences? Then what 
weight do I bear? I do not know whether it was 
ruin or death, or a thing gone by and forgotten. Is 
there no answer here to this?" 

"Death is but a step in the process of life," an- 
swered Ambrose. "I know not if any are ruined or 
an3rthing forgotten. Look up, to the order of the 
stars, and handwriting on the wall of the firmament. 
But who hath read it? Mark this night wind, a still 
small voice. But what speaketh it? The earth is 
clothed in white garments as a bride. What mean 
the ceremonials of the seasons? The will from with- 
out is only known as it is manifested. Nor does it 
manifest where the consequences of the deed end or 
its causes began. Have they any end or a beginning? 
I can not answer you." 

"Who called me, Margaret?" 

And she said again monotonously : 

"I didn't call you." 

The Little One sat between Ambrose and Mar- 
garet, chuckling to himself and gazing up at the new- 
comer, who suddenly bent forward and looked into 
his eyes, with a gasp. 

"What is this ?" he whispered. 

" Thy Little One, O God, setat 2,' from the Mer- 
cer Lot," returned Ambrose gently. 

"He is very quiet. Art not neglecting thy busi- 
ness. Little One? The lower walks are unvisited 
to-night." 

"They are Ellen's eyesl" cried the other, moan- 
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ing and rocking. "Did you call me? Were you 
mine?" 

"It is written, Thy Little One, O God,'" mur- 
mured Ambrose. 

But the Little One only curled his feet up under his 
gown, and now chuckled contentedly. 
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JEAN MICHAUD'S LITTLE SHIP 

BY CHARLES G. D ROBERTS 

PATIENTLY, doggedly, yet with the light in 
his eyes that belongs to the enthusiast and the 
dreamer, young Jean Michaud had worked at 
It. Throughout the winter he had hewed the 
seasoned timbers and the diminutive hackmatack 
"knees" from the swamp far back in the Equille Val- 
ley; and whenever the sledding was good with his 
yoke of black oxen he had hauled his materials to 
the secret place of his shipbuilding by the winding 
shore of a deep tidal tributary of the Port Royal. 
In the spring he had laid the keel and riveted securely 
to It the squared hackmatack knees. It was unusual 
to use such sturdy and unmanageable timbers as these 
hackmatack knees for a craft so small as this which 
the young Acadian was building; but Jean Michaud's 
thoughts were long thoughts and went far ahead. 
He was putting all his hopes as well as all his scant 
patrimony into this little ship; and he was resolved 
that it should be strong to carry his fortunes. 

Through all the green and blue and golden Acadian 
summer he had toiled joyously at bending the thin 
planks and riveting them soundly to the ribs, the 
stem and the stempost. It was hot work, but white 
and savory, the clean spruce planks that he wrougfit 
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with breathing sweet scents to his lungs as adze and 
chisel and saw set free the tonic spirit of their fibres. 
His chips soon spread a yellow carpet over the mossy 
sward and the tree-roots. The yellow sides of his 
graceful craft presently arose high among the gjeen 
kissing branches of the water-ash and Indian pear. 
The tnwny golden shimmering current of the credc 
lipped up at high tide close under the stem of the 
little ship and set afloat the lowest layers of the chips; 
while at ebb a gleaming abyss of red mud with walls 
sloping sharply to a mere rivulet at their foot seemed 
to tempt the structure to a premature launching and 
a wild swooping rush to oozy doom. Very secluded, 
far apart from beaten highway or forest byway, and 
quite aside from all the river traffic, was the place of 
Jean Michaud's shipbuilding. And so it came about 
that the clear ringing blows of his adze, the sharp 
staccato of his diligent hammer and the strident cry- 
ing of his saw brought no answer but the chatter of 
the striped chipmunks among the near tree-roots, or 
the scolding of the garrulous and inquisitive red squir- 
rels from the branches overhead. At the quiet of the 
noon hour, while Jean lay in the shade contemplating 
his handiwork, and weaving his many-colored dreams, 
and munching his brown-bread cakes and pale cheese, 
the clucking partridge hen would lead her brood out 
to investigate the edges of the chip-strewn open, 
where insects gathered in the heat. And afterward, 
when once more Jean's hammering set up its brisk 
and cheerful echoes, the trig golden-wing wood- 
peckers would promptly accept the sound as a 
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challenge, and begin an emolous rat-tat-tat-tat-ing 
on the resonant sound-board of a dead beech not 
far oflf. 

By the time the partridge brood had taken to whir- 
ring up into the maple branches when alarmed, in- 
stead of scurrying to cover in the underbrush, the 
hull was completed; and a smell of smoking pitch 
drowned the woodsy odors as Jean calked the seams. 
Then the pale yellow of the timbers no more shone 
through the reddening leafage, but a sombre black 
bulk loomed impressively above the chips, daunting 
the squirrels for a few days with its strange shadow. 
By the time of the moose-calling, when the rowan- 
berries hung in great scarlet bunches and half the 
red leafage was turning brown, and the pale gold 
birch leaves fell in fluttering showers at every gust, 
two slim masts had raised their tops above the trees, 
and a white bowsprit was thrusting its nose into the 
branches of the nearest red maple. Under the bow- 
sprit glittered a carved and gilded Madonna, the most 
auspicious figurehead to which, in Jean's eyes, he 
could intrust the fortunes of his handiwork. A few 
days more and the ship was done — so nearly complete 
that three or four hours of work would make her 
ready for sea. Being so small, it was feasible to 
launch her in this advanced state of equipment; and 
the conditions under which she had been built made it 
necessary that she should be prepared to hurry 
straight from the greased ways of the launching to 
the security of the open sea. The tidal creek in which 
she would first take water could give her no 
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safe harborage; and once out of the creek she 
would have to make all speed, under cover of 
night, till Port Royal River and the sodded ram- 
parts of Annapolis town should be left many miles 
astern. 

Having made his preparations and gathered his 
materials far ahead, and devised his precautions with 
subtlety, and accustomed his neighbors to the idea 
that he was an erratic youth, given to long absences 
and futile schemes, not worth gossip, Jean had suc- 
ceeded in keeping his enterprise a secret from all but 
two persons. These two, deep in his counsels from 
the first, were Barbe Dieudonne, his sweetheart, and 
Mich' Masson, his friend and ally. 

Mich' Masson — ^whose home, which served him best 
as a place to stay away from, was in the village of 
Grand Pre, far up on the Basin of Minas — had been 
Jean's close friend since early boyhood, in the days be- 
fore Port Royal town had been captured by the En- 
glish and found its name changed to Annapolis. He 
was a daring adventurer, hunter, woods-ranger, an 
implacable partisan of the French cause, and just 
now deeply interested in the traffic between Acadie 
and the new French fortress city of Lx>uisburg — ^a 
traffic which the English Governor was angrily deter- 
mined to break up. Mich' Masson could sail a ship as 
well as set a dead-fall or lay an ambush. He had 
kept bright in Jean's heart the flame of hatred against 
the English conquerors of Acadie. It was he who 
had come to the aid of Jean's shipbuilding irom time 
to time, when timbers had to be put in place which 
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were too heavy for one pair of hands to woric with. 
It was, indeed, at his suggestion that Jean had finally 
decided to sell his cottage on the outskirts of 
Annapolis town, his scrap of upland with its apple 
trees in full bearing, his strip of rich dikeland by the 
riverside — secretly to build his little ship for the for- 
bidden traffic — and to settle under the walls of Louis- 
burg, where the flag he loved should always wave 
over his roof-tree. It was Mich' Masson who had 
shown Jean how by this course he could quickly 
grow rich, and make a home for Barbe which that 
somewhat disconcerting and incomprehensible maiden 
would not scorn to accept. Mich' Masson loved his 
own honor. He loved Jean. He hated the English. 
Jean's secret was safe with him. 

Mademoiselle Barbe, under a disguise of indiffer- 
ence which sometimes reduced Jean to the not un- 
profitable condition wherein hard work is the sole ref- 
uge from despair, hid a passionate interest in her 
lover's undertaking. She, too, hated the new domina- 
tion. She, too, chafed to escape from Annapolis and 
take up life anew under her old Flag of the Fleur-de- 
lis. Moreover, her restless and fiery spirit could accept 
no contented tiller of green Acadian acres for a mate ; 
and she was resolved that Jean's courageous heart and 
stirring dreams should translate themselves into action. 
She would have him not only the daring dreamer but 
the daring doer — ^the successful smuggler, the shrewd 
foiler of the English watch-dogs, the admired and con- 
sulted partisan leader. That he had it in him to be all 
these things she felt utterly convinced ; but she pro- 
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posed that the debilitating effects of too much happi- 
ness should have no chance of postponing his success. 
Her keen watchfulness detected every weak spot in 
Jean's enterprise, every unguarded point in his secret ; 
and her two-edged mockery, which seemed as careless 
and inconsequent as the wind, at once accomplished the 
effects she had in view. Her fickleness of mood, her 
bewildering caprice, were the iridescent foam-bubbles 
veiling a deep and steady current. She knew that she 
loved Jean's love for her, of which she felt as certain 
as dawn does of the sunrise. She had a suspicion in 
the deep of her heart that she might be in love with 
Jean himself; but of this she was in no haste to be as- 
sured. She was loyal in every fibre. And Jean's secret 
was safe with her. 

Thus the wonder came to pass that Jean's secret, 
though known to three people, yet remained so long a 
secret. Had the English Grovemor, behind his sodded 
ramparts overlooking the tide, got wind of it, never 
would Jean Michaud's little ship have sailed the open, 
save with an English captain and an English crew. It 
would have been confiscated, on the not unreasonable 
presumption that it was intended for the forbidden 
trade. 

Early in the afternoon, on a day of mid-October, 
Jean stepped down the ladder which leaned against the 
starboard bow of his ship, and contemplated with satis- 
faction the name, "Mon Reve," which he had just 
painted in strong, gold lettering. The exultation in 
his eyes became a passion of love and worship, as he 
turned to the slim girl who lay curled up luxuriously 
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on a sweet-smelling pile of dried ferns and marsh- 
grass, watching him. 

"Since you won't let me name her directly after you, 
that is the nearest I can come to it, Barbe,*' he said. 
*^ou can't find fault with that. You are my dream — 
and all else besides." 

For a moment she watched him in silence. Her 
figure was of a childish slendemess, and there was a 
childish abandon in her attitude. The small hands 
crosseid idly in her lap were very dark and thin and 
long-fingered, with rosy nails. She was dressed in 
skirt and bodice of the creamy Acadian homespun 
Knen, the skirt reaching not quite to her slim ankles* 
Her mouth was full and red, half sorrowful, half 
mocking. Her face, small and rather thin, was tanned 
to a clear, dark brown, and of a type that suggested a 
strain of the ancient blood of the Basques. The thick 
black masses of her hair, with a rebel wave in them, 
and here and there a glint of flame, half covered her 
little ears and were gathered into a knot at the back of 
her neck. The brim of her low-crowned hat of quilted 
linen was tilted far down to shade her face; and her 
eyes, very green and clear and large, made a bewilder- 
ing brilliance in the shadow. 

The light in her eyes softened presently, and she 
said in a low voice : 

"Poor boy, a very sharp reaJity you find me most of 
the time, I'm afraid." 

For this unexpected utterance Jean had no words of 
answer ready, but his look was a sufficiently eloquent 
refutation. He took a few eager steps toward her; 
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then, reading inhibition in the sudden gravity of her 
mouth, he checked himself. 

"Day after to-morrow, about sundown," said he, 
**our Lady and St. Joseph permitting, we will get her 
launched. The tide will be full then, and we will run 
down with it, and pass the fort before moonrise. If 
the wind's fair we will get out of the Basin and off to 
sea that same night; but if it fails us there'll be tide 
enough to get us round the Island and into a hidden 
anchorage in Hibert River. Then — sl cargo of Aca- 
dian beef and barley for Louisburg! And then — 
money! And then — ^and then — ^you!*' 

He looked at her with pleading and longing in his 
eyes, but with a doggedness about his mouth which 
told of much pain endured and a determination which 
might bide its time, indeed, but would not be balked. 
The look of the mouth she was conscious of, deep 
down in her heart, and she in reality rested upon it; 
but it was the look in his eyes which she answered. 
She answered it lightly. A mocking smile played 
about the corners of her lips and her eyes sparkled 
upon him whimsically. The look both repulsed and in- 
vited him; and he hung for some moments, as it were, 
trembling midway between the promise and the denial. 

"Don't be too sure of — me !" she said at last. And 
his face fell — ^not so much at the words themselves as 
at their discouraging accent. 

"But," he protested, "it is all planned, all done, just 
for you, Barbe. There is nothing in it at all, except 
you. It is all you. That is understood between us 
from the first, and all the time." 
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Still her mouth mocked him ; and still her eyes 
gleamed upon him with their enigmatic light. 

''You will have your beautiful little ship/' she said 
slowly. '*Yoa will have wonderful adventures — ^and 
little time to think of me at all. You will make a 
wonderful deal of money. You will make your name 
famous and hated among these English. I am ex- 
pecting you to do great things. But as for me-— I am 
not won yet, Jean." 

His eyes glowed upon her, and the lines of his face 
set themselves with a sudden masterfulness. He gave 
a little, soft laugh. 

"You are mine! You will be my wife before I 
make my second voyage." 

"If you believe that, you ought to be a very happy 
man," she retorted, and her smile softened almost 
imperceptibly as she said it. "You don't look quite 
as happy as you ought to, Jean !" 

^' Don't make me wait for my second voyage! Let 
me take you away from this unhappy country. Come 
with me — come with me now !" 

He spoke swiftly, his voice thick with the sudden 
outburst of passion long held in check ; and he strode 
forward to catch her in his arms. 

Instantaneous as a darting bird, or a flash of light 
on a wave, she was up from her resting-place and 
away behind the pile of grass and ferns. 

"Stay there!" she commanded, "or I'll go home at 
once!" And Jean stayed. 

She laughed at him gayly, mercilessly. 

"Would you have me take you on trust, Jean?" she 
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questioned, with her head on one side. "How do I 
know that you are going to be brave enough to fight 
the English, or clever enough to outwit them? How 
do I know you will really do the great things I'm 
expecting of you? I know your dreams are fine, 
Boy; but you must show me deeds." 

"I will/' he answered quietly. "Come here, Sweet, 
just for one minute!" 

"No," she said with a very positive shake of her 
small head. "You must go on with your work. You 
have more to do yet than you realize. And Vve 
something to do, too. I must go home at once." 

"That's not fair, Barbe!" he pleaded. 

"I don't care ! It is good for you. No, don't come 
one step with me. Not one step. Go on with your 
work. I'm going to fly." 

She ran lightly across the chips, at a safe distance 
from Jean's outstretched arms, and turned into the 
trail among the maples. There she paused, gave her 
lover one melting, caressing, but still half-mocking 
glance, and cried to him : 

"I am making a flag for *Mon Reve,' and it's not 
nearly done yet, Jean." 

Then she disappeared among the bright branches. 

With a tumult in his heart Jean turned back to 
his ladder and paint-pot. Little twinges of angry 
disappointment ran along his nerves, only to be 
smothered straightway in a flood of passionate 
tenderness. 

"Next voyage, anyway!" he muttered to himself 
its he worked feverishly. "I couldn't live longer tha» 
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that without her!*' And he went over and over in 
his imagination every detail of the girl's appearance, 
the changing moods of her radiant daiic face, her 
hair, her hands, the tones of her voice. 

Along the trail through the autumn maples, mean- 
while Mademoiselle Barbe was speeding on light feet* 
The little smile was gcme from the comers of her 
mouth, and into her e3res, now that Jean could no 
longer see them, was come a great gentleness. Her 
mockery, her impatience, her picturesque asperity 
were a kind of game which she played with herself, 
to disguise, sometimes even from herself, the great- 
ness and the oversensitiveness of her heart. At this 
moment she was feeling sore at the nearness of Jean's 
departure, and was conscious of the pressure of his 
will urging her to go with him. This she was re-, 
solved she would not do; but she was equally resolved 
that her flag should be ready and go in her place. As 
for the next voyage — well, she thought to herself that 
Jean might persuade her by that time, if he tried 
hard. As to his success she had not really a grain 
of doubt. She knew well enough the quality of his 
fibre. Her light feet, as she hurried, made hardly a 
sound upon the soft mould of the trail, which was 
half-hidden by the bright autumn carpeting of the 
leaves. But presently she heard the noise of heavier 
footfalls approaching. Just ahead of her the trail 
turned sharply. Peering through the tangle of 
branches and thinned leafage, she caught glimpses of 
something that caused her face to grow pale, her 
heart to throb up into her throat; and she steiq)ed 
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behind the thick shelter of a fir bush to consider what 
was to be done.. 

The sight that so disturbed her was in itself no 
terrible one. A tall, ruddy-faced, keen-eyed man, 
.careleissly dressed, but of erect, military bearing, 
came striding up the trail, a gun over his arm, a 
brown dc^ at his heels. Barbe recognized him at 
once — ^the English officer in command of the fort at 
Annapolis. She saw that he was out for partridges 
— ^but she saw, also, that he was walking at a pace 
that would speedily devour the scant two miles that 
divided him from the shipyard of "Mon Reve." It was 
evident that he had forgotten his shooting in his 
interest in this unknown trail upon which he had 
stumbled. If he went on the game was up for Jean's 
little ship! 

She resolved that he should not go on. It took her 
just five seconds to decide the whole question. There 
was a large fallen tree close beside the trail, two or 
three paces from where she hid. Over this she threw 
herself discreetly, with a little choking scream, and 
lay moaning among the leaves beside it. 

The Englishman darted forward and was at her 
side in a moment, bending over her with a mingling 
of alarm and admiration in his gray eyes. 

"Mademoiselle/' he cried, "what has happened? 
Are you much hurt?" 

Receiving no answer, but more faint moans, he 
lifted her gently and stood her on her feet; but the 
instant he released her she collapsed upon the leaves, 
an appealing but intoxicating confusion of skirts, and 
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slim brown hands, and crinkly dark hair, and the 
comer of a red mouth, and the glimpse of an 
ankle. 

"Mademoiselle ! Tell me what is the matter. Tdl 
me what can I do. Let me do something, I b^ of 
you !" Lifting her again, he seated her beside him 
on the fallen tree; and this time he did not at once 
release her. At first, her eyes closed and her face a 
little drawn as with pain, she clung instinctively to his 
arm, with hands that seemed to him the most mad- 
dening that he had ever seen. Then, after several 
minutes which were very agreeable to him in spite of 
his anxiety, she appeared to pull herself together with 
a mighty effort. She moved away from his cla^, 
sat up straight, and opened upon him great eyes of 
pain and gratitude. 

"Oh, thank you. Monsieur!" she said simply. 
"I'm afraid I have been very troublesome. But, in- 
deed, I thought I was going to die." 

"But what is the matter. Mademoiselle? Tell me, 
and let me help you.'* 

She sat cringing and setting her teeth hard. He 
noticed how white were the teeth, how scarlet the full 
lips. 

"It is just my heart," she said. "I was looking 
through the bushes to see who was coming. Some- 
thing startled me, I think; and the pain clutched at 
my heart so I could not breathe, and I fell off." 

She paused, to moan a little softly and catch her 
breath. Before he could say anything she went on: 

"It's better now, but it hurts horribly/' 
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**Lct me support you, MademoiseUe," he urged witH 
eager courtesy. 

But she shrank away from the approaching minis- 
tration. 

"No, Monsieur, I am better, really. But I must 
get home as quick as I can.'* She arose unsteadily. 

The Englishman arose at the same time. The next 
moment Barbe sank back again, biting her lips to 
keep back a cry. 

"Oh/' she gasped, "I can't stand it! How can I 
get home?" 

"You must let me see you home. Mademoiselle,*' 
said the officer, authority blending with palpable en- 
thusiasm in his tones. 

"You are so good. Monsieur," she murmured 
gratefully. "But I could not think of taking you 
away back so far, almost to the village. It will 
spoil your afternoon's sport." 

The sympathy of the Englishman's face gave way 
to amusement, and he hastened to assure her of her 
mistake. 

"Not at all, indeed. Mademoiselle. It will be 
quite as much my pleasure as my duty to see you 
safely home. Your misfortune — if not too serious— 
is my great good fortune !" 

Thanking him with a look, Barbe arose weakly and 
took the proffered arm. At first the homeward jour- 
ney was very slow; but as the afternoon deepened, 
and the miles gathered between the English com- 
mandant and Jean's little ship, the girl began to let 
herself recover. By this time she felt that there was 
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no danger of her escort leaving her one minute before 
he was obliged to; and she knew that now, for this 
night, the ship was safe. At last, as they emerged 
from the woods into a high pasture-ground, behind 
the cottage where Barbe lived with her aunt and 
uncle, the Englishman threw off the gallant for a 
moment and became the wide-awake officer. He 
paused, took his bearings carefully, and scrutinized 
the trail behind him with searching eyes. 

"I have not seen this road before, Mademoiselle,*' 
he remarked, "and it interests me. It is not down on 
our map of the Annapolis district. Whither does it 
lead, may I ask?" 

Barbe's heart grew faint within her; but she an- 
swered lightly, with a look that somehow conveyed to 
him the impression that he should not be interested 
in roads when she was by. 

"They haul wood over it, my uncle and his neigh- 
bors, in the winter,*' she answered, "and black mud 
in summer from the swamp back there.'* 

The Englishman appeared satisfied; but she felt 
that his curiosity was aroused, and with all her arts 
dhe strove to divert his thoughts exclusively to her- 
self. She succeeded in this to a degree that presently 
began to stir her apprehensiveness, and at her door- 
way she made her grateful farewells a trifle hurried. 
But the Englishman would listen to nothing more 
discouraging than au revoir. At last he said : 

"I shall be shooting over these woods again to- 
morrow** — Barbe clutched hard upon the latch and 
held her breath — "and shall give myself the pleasure 
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of calling to ask after — but no i" he Dxrected himself. 
"You are making me forget. Mademoiselle. I have a 
council-meeting to fill my day with drudgery to- 
morrow/' (Barbe breathed again at this respite.) "I 
must deny myself till the day after. I may call then, 
may I not?" 

There was a moment's pause, and in that moment 
the girl's swift brain made its decision. 

^'Certainly, Monsieur le Commandant," she said, 
sweeping his face with a brilliant glance that made 
his nerves tingle sweetly; "I shall be much' honored. 
My aunt and I will be much honored I" And with 
a curtsy half mocking, half formal, and a disastrous 
curving of her scarlet lips, she slipped into the house. 

"By — ^Jove!" muttered the Englishman, as he 
strode away in a daze. 

From the window, behind the bean vines, Barbe 
watched him go. The instant he was out of sight 
she darted from the door, sped swiftly over the rough 
pasture-lot, and disappeared among the twilights of 
the trail, where the afternoon shadows were already 
darkening to purple. She ran with the endurance of 
health and practice and a clean-breathing outdoor 
life; but presently her breath began to fail, her heart 
to thump madly against her slim sides. Then — 
around a bend of the trail came Jean, returning ear- 
lier than his wont. With an exclamation of glad 
surprise he sprang forward to meet her. Still more 
was his surprise when she caught him by the shoul- 
ders with both hands and leaned, gasping and sob- 
bing, against his breast. 
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After one fierce clasp he held her lightly and ten- 
derly like a child, and anxiously scanned her face. 

"What is it, Barbe, beloved? What is the mat- 
ter?" he questioned eagerly. 

"The ship,'* she panted, "must go! You must go 
— to-morrow night!" 

"Why? But it is impossible!" he protested, bewil- 
dered. "Mich' won't be here till the day after — and 
one man can't launch her, and can't sail her all by 
himself." 

"I tell you, it must be done," she cried imperiously. 
"You must, you must!" And then, in a few edged 
words, she explained the situation. "If you can't, all 
is lost," she concluded, "for they will discover you, 
and seize the ship, the day after to-morrow. Jean, 
I would never believe that you had any such word 
as ^can't.' " 

By this time Jean's face was white and his jaw was 
set. 

"Of course," he said quietly, "it will be done some- 
how. I'm not beaten till I'm dead. But the chances 
are. Sweet, that after I get the little ship launched 
I'll run her aground somewhere down the river, and 
be caught next day like a rat in a barrel. It's ticklish 
navigating at best, down the river, and one man can't 
rightly manage even the foresail alone, and steer, in 
those eddies and twists in the channel. But — ^" 

"But, Jean — *' she interrupted, and then paused, 
leaning dose against him, and looking up at him with 
eyes that seemed to him to make a brightness in tht 
dark. 
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"But what, beautiful one?'* he questioned, leaning 
his face over her, and growing suddenly tremulous 
with a vague, wonderful expectanqr. 

'7 can help! Take me!" And she hid her eyes 
against his rough shirt-sleeve. 

For one moment Jean stood tense, moveless, unable 
to apprehend tiiis sudden realization of his dreams. 
Then he swung her light figure up into his arms, and 
covered her face and hair with kisses. With a little 
smile of content upon her lips she suffered his mad- 
ness for a while. Then she made him put her down. 

"There is no time now to make love to me,'* she 
said. "WeVe so much to do and plan. YouVe never 
run away with a ship and a girl before, Jean, and we 
must make sure you know just how to go about it*' 

That night Barbe snatched a few hours of sleep, 
being mindful of the witchery of her eyes. But Jean 
toiled all night long, driving his yoke of oxen to and 
fro between his cabin and his shipyard in the forest 
And he was not weary. His heart was light as air 
and sang with every pulse. His strength and his 
star — ^he felt them equal to any crisis. 

On the following afternoon, when it wanted yet an 
hour of high tide, and the shadows of the maples 
were beginning to creep over the yellow chips, all was 
* ready. Full of a wild gayety, and untiring as a boy, 
Barbe had worked all day, getting the sails bent, the 
stores on board, the last of Mode and tackle into 
place. Suddenly, from a post of vantage in the high- 
pointing bowsprit, she looked down the trail and 
clapped her brown hands with a shout of delight 
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"Mich* has come!" she cried. And Mich' Masson, 
striding into the open, threw down a big red bundle 
on the chips. 

"Pretty nigh ready?" he inquired. "Why, what 
is the matter, mon gar^f" 

Jean's face had fallen like his heart. There was 
no longer any necessity of Barbe's sharing his adven- 
ture. But he hurried forward and clasped his friend's 
hand. 

"We've got to get away to-night," he stammered, 
struggling bravely to make his voice sound cheerfuL 
"The English are coming over here to-morrow to 
find out what's going on — so it's time for us to be 
going off! Barbe was to help me through with it." 

Mich' held to Jean's hand, and glanced question- 
ingly from his troubled face to the girl's teasing one; 
But Barbe had burned her bridges and saw no reason 
to be unmerciful. 

"I suppose I'll have to be just crew and cabinr 
boy now, Mich'," she pouted. "Jean was going 
to let me be first mate, and there wasn't to be any 
crew." 

A great joy broke over Jean's face, and Mich' rer 
moved his gray woolen cap with a sweeping bow: 
But before either could reply there came from a little 
way up the trail the excited yapping as of a dog that 
has treed a partridge. The three looked at each 
other, their eyes wide with apprehension. Then the 
report of a gun. 

"The Englishman!" gasped Barbe. "He has not 

waited. Quick, hide, one each side of the trail, and 
VOL. v. i> 
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take him prisoner. Don't shoot him. He was kind 
to me." 

Jean snatched up his musket and the two men 
darted into the bush. By a rope from the bulwarks 
Barbe swung herself lightly to the ground. In haste 
she crossed the chip-strewn open, and then, carelessly 
swinging her hat in her hand, and singing a fitful 
snatch of song, she sauntered up the trail to meet the 
intruder. 

The trail wound rapidly, so that before she had 
gone twoscore paces the ship was hid from her view. 
A few steps more and the Englishman came in sight, 
swinging forward alertly, a fluff of brown feathers 
dangling from his right hand. He was face to face 
with Barbe; and the delighted astonishment that 
came into his eyes was dashed with a faint chill of 
suspicion. 

**How fate favors me, Mademoiselle!" he ex- 
daimed, doffing his cap. "Gad, you are a brave girl 
to wander so far into the woods alone!" 

*'No, Monsieur, fate does not favor you," retorted 
Barbe with a sort of intimate petulance, holding out 
her brown fingers. "You had no business coming 
to-day when you said you were not coming till to- 
morrow. Now, you are going to find out a 
secret of mine which I didn't want any one to find 
out." 

*'But you are not angry at seeing me," he protested. 

*'N-n-o-o!" she answered, her head upon one side 
in doubt, while she bewildered him with her eyes. 
•'But I'm sorry in a way! Well, come and I'll show 
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you. Forgive me for lying to you yesterday about 
this road r 

And she turned to accompany him, walking very 
close to his side, so that her slim shoulder touched 
his arm and blurred his sagacity. 

The next instant came the sharp order: "Halt! 
Don't stir, or you're dead!" 

The Englishman found himself facing two lev- 
eled muskets. At the same moment his own 
weapon went flying into the underbrush, twitched 
from his hold by a dexterous catch of Barbe's 
fingers. 

He stood still and very straight, his arms at his 
sides, eying his assailants steadily. His first im- 
pulse was to dart upon them with his naked hands; 
but he saw the well-knit form of Jean, almost his 
own height, the lean, set face, a certain exultation in 
the eyes which he read aright ; and he saw the shrewd, 
dark, confident look of Mich', the experienced master 
of situations. The red mounted slowly to his 
face, and he turned upon Barbe a look wherein 
reproach at once gave way to scorn and a kind of 
shame. 

Barbe herself flushed under that look. 

"You wrong me. Monsieur!" she cried impetu- 
ously. "I did it to save you. You are a brave man, 
and would have tried to fight, and they would have 
killed you!" 

He bowed stiffly and turned to the men. 

"What do you want of me?" 

**Your parole I" said Jean. "Give us your word 
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that you will come with us quietly^ making no resist- 
ance and no effort to escape." 

The Englishman shut his lips doggedly. 

"Then you must be bound," said Mich' with curt 
decision. "We've no time to waste." 

"Let me bind you, Monsieur," said Barbe, taking 
his wrists gently and putting them behind his back. 
"It is no dishonor to be captive to a woman." 

With a silk scarf from her waist, and a feminine 
cunning in knots, she quickly tied his hands together 
so that he felt himself quite hopeless of escape. Then, 
in a cold wrath, he was led forward, with no con- 
straint but Barbe's touch upon his arm. The ship, 
high on her stocks, came into view. And he under- 
stood. 

Seating him upon a log, with his back against a 
tree, Mich* passed a rope about his waist and made 
him fast to the trunk. There he sat and chewed his 
indignation, while his captors went in haste about 
their work. But presently he grew interested. He 
saw the blocks knocked out from under the little 
ship's sides, so that she came down upon the greased 
ways and slid smoothly into the flood. He saw her 
checked gradually by a rope turned once around a 
tree trunk, so that she was kept from running aground 
on the opposite side of the Basin. He saw a small 
boat dragged down from the bushes to the edge of 
the tide, and oars put into it. By this time he had 
revolved many aspects of the case in his mind. Then 
came to him Barbe and Jean. 

"Monsieur," said Jean, "I r^^et to have incon- 
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venienced you in this way. But you would without 
mercy have wrecked all my hopes. I have put all my 
means into this little ship, built with my own hands. 
My heart is set on removing from the land of Acadie, 
to live once more under my own flag of France. But 
I do not wish to take you a prisoner to Louisburg, or 
to put you to any further annoyance. To Made- 
moiselle Dieudonne you showed yourself yesterday a 
most kind and courteous gentleman. All Acadie 
knows you are brave. Give me your word that you 
will in no way seek to stop or hinder our departure, 
and let me set you free!*' 

"Give your parole, Monsieur!" begged Barbe, "or 
you will have to devote yourself to entertaining me 
all the way to Louisburg." 

The Englishman's face brightened. 

"Almost you make me wish to go to Louisburg, 
Mademoiselle. With the duty you apportion me I 
should be much happier, I assure you, than here in 
Annapolis trying to govern your good fellow-coun- 
trymen. But I will g^ve my parole. I promise you, 
sir," and he turned his face to Jean, "that I will not 
in any way interfere with the departure of you and 
your ship from Acadie." 

"Thank you," said Jean, and he undid the rope and 
the scarf. 

The Englishman arose, walked down to the wa- 
terside with Barbe, and with elaborate courtesy 
helped her into the boat. He bent his lips over her 
hand as he said good-by, and stood bareheaded ai 
women spectators. 
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Tornfng upon hitn then a laughing face of fare- 
well, Barbe cried : 

"Never, never will I pardon you. Monsieur, ior 
consenting to give your parole !" 

"Mademoiselle," he answered, "I am your prisoner 
still, and always/' 
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WHEN Alonzo Rawson took his seat as the 
Senator from Stackpde in the upper 
branch of the General Assembly of the 
State, an expression of pleasure and of greatness ap- 
peared to be permanently imprinted upon his counte- 
nance. He felt that if he had not quite arrived at all 
which he meant to make his own, at least he had 
emerged upon the arena where he was to win it, and 
he looked about him for a few other strong spirits 
with whom to construct a focus of power which should 
control the Senate. The young man had not long to 
look, for within a week after the beginning of the ses- 
sion these others showed themselves to his view, ris- 
ing above the general level of mediocrity and timidity, 
party leaders and chiefs of factions, men who were 
on their feet continually, speaking half a dozen times a 
day, freely and loudly. To these, and that house at 
large, he felt it necessary to introduce himself by a 
speech which must prove him one of the elect, and 
he awaited impatiently an opening. 

Alonzo had no timidity himself. He was not one 
of those who first try their voices on motions to ad- 
journ, written in form and handed out to novices 
by presiding officers and leaders. He was too coo^ 
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scious of his own gifts, and he had been "accustomed 
to speaking" ever since his days in the Stackpole 
City Seminary. He was under the impression, also, 
that his appearance alone would command attenticm 
from his colleagues and the gallery. He was tall ; his 
hair was long, with a rich waviness, rippling over 
both brow and collar, and he had, by years of en- 
deavor, succeeded in molding his features to present 
an aspect of stem and thoughtful majesty whenever 
he "spoke." 

The opportunity to show his fellows that new great- 
ness was among them was delayed not over-long, and 
Senator Rawson arose, long and bony in his best 
clothes, to address the Senate with a huge voice in de- 
nunciation of the "Sunday Baseball Bill," then upon 
second reading. The ^classical references, which, as 
a bom orator, he felt it necessary to introduce, were 
received with acclamations which the gavel of the 
Lieutenant-Gk)vemor had no power to still. 

"What led to the De-cline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire?" he exclaimed. "I await an answer from 
the advocates of this d^-generate measure! I de- 
mand an answer from them! Let me hear from 
them on that subject! Why don't they speak up? 
They can't give one. Not because they ain't familiar 
with history — ^no, sir! That's not the reason! It's 
because they daren't, because their answer would have 
to go on record against 'em! Don't any of you try 
to raise it against me that I ain't speaking to the 
point, for I tell you that when you encourage Sunday 
Baseball, or any kind of Sabbath-breakin' on Sunday 
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you're tryin' to start the State on the downward path 
that beset Rome! 77/ tell you what ruined it. The 
Roman Empire started out to be the greatest nation on 
earth, and they had a good start, too, just like the 
United States has got to-day. Th«i what happened 
to 'em? Why, them old ancient fellers got more in- 
terested in athletic games and gladiatorial combats and 
racing and all kinds of outdoor sports, and bettin' 
on 'em, than they were in oratory, or literature, or 
charitable institutions and good works of all kinds. 
At first they were moderate and the country was pros- 
perous. But six days in the week wouldn't content 
'em, and they went at it all the time, so that at last 
they gave up the seventh day to their sports, the 
way this bill wants us to do, and from that time on 
the result was d^-generacy and d^-gradation ! You 
better remember that lesson, my friends, and don't 
try to sink this State to the level of Rome!" 

When Alonzo Rawson wiped his dampened brow, 
and dropped into his chair, he was satisfied to the 
core of his heart with the effect of his maiden effort 
There was not one eye in the place that was not 
fixed upon him and shining with surprise and de- 
light, while the kindly Lieutenant-Grovemor, his face 
very red, rapped for order. The young Senator 
across the aisle leaned over and shook Alonzo's hand 
excitedly. 

"That was beautiful, Senator Rawson!" he whis- 
pered. "I'm for the bill, but I can respect a masterly 
opponent" 

"I thank yoUj Senator Truslow," Alonzo returned! 
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graciously. "I am glad to have your good opinion. 
Senator." 

"You have it, Senator," said Truslow enthusias- 
tically. "I hope you intend to speak often." 

"I do. Senator. I intend to make myself heard/* 
the other answered gravely, "upon all questions of 
moment." 

"You will fill a great place among us, Senator!" 

Then Alonzo Rawson wondered if he had not un- 
derestimated his neighbor across the aisle; he had 
formed an opinion of Truslow as one of small account 
and no power, for he had observed that, although this 
was Truslow's second term, he had not once demanded 
recognition nor attempted to take part in a debate. 
Instead, he seemed to spend most of his time fritter- 
ing over some desk work, though now and then he 
walked up and down the aisles talking in a low voice 
to various Senators. How such a man could have 
been elected at all, Alonzo failed to understand. 
Also, Truslow was physically inconsequent, in his col- 
league's estimation — "a little, insignificant, dudish 
kind of a man," he had thought; one whom he would 
have darkly suspected of cigarettes had he not been 
dumfounded to behold Truslow smcJdng an old black 
pipe in the lobby. The Senator from Stackpole had 
kx>ked over the other's clothes with a disapproval that 
amounted to bitterness. Truslow's attire reminded 
him of pictures in New York magazines, or the dress 
of boys newly home from college, he didn't know 
which, but he did know that it was contemptible, 
G>nsequently, after receiving the young man's congrat- 
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ulations, Alonzo was conscious of the keenest surprise 
at his own feeling that there might be something in 
him after all. 

He decided to look him over again, more carefully 
to take the measure of one who had shown himself so 
frankly an admirer. Waiting, therefore, a few mo- 
ments until he felt sure that Truslow's gaze had ceased 
to rest upon himself, he turned to bend a surreptitious 
but piercing scrutiny upon his neighbor. His glance, 
however, sweeping across Truslow's shoulder toward 
the face, suddenly encountered another pair of eyes 
beyond, so intently fixed upon himself that he started. 
The clash was like two searchlights meeting — ^and the 
glorious brown eyes that shot into Alonzo's were not 
the eyes of Truslow. 

Truslow's desk was upon the outer aisle, and along 
the wall were placed comfortable leather chairs and 
settees, originally intended for the use of members 
of the upper house, but nearly always occupied by their 
wives and daughters, or "lady-lobbyists," or other 
women spectators. 

Leaning back with extraordinary grace, in the 
chair nearest Truslow, sat the handsomest woman 
Alonzo had ever seen in his life. Her long coat 
of soft gray fur was unrecognizable to him in 
connection with any familiar breed of squirrel; her 
broad flat hat of the same fur was wound with a g^ay 
veil, underneath which her heavy brown hair seemed 
to exhale a mysterious glow, and never, not even in 
a lithograph, had he seen features so regular or a 
skin so clear! And to look into her eyes seemed to 
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Alonzo like diving deep into clear water and turning 
to stare up at the light. 

His own eyes fell first. In the breathless awkward- 
ness that beset him they seemed to stumble shame- 
fully down to his desk, like a country boy getting back 
to his seat after a thrashing on the teacher's platform. 
For the lad/s gaze, profoundly liquid as it was, had 
not been friendly. 

Alonzo Rawson had neither the habit of petty anal- 
ysis, nor the inclination toward it; yet there arose 
within him a wonder at his own emotion, at its strange- 
ness and the violent reaction of it. A moment ago 
his soul had been steeped in satisfaction over the figure 
he had cut with his speech and the extreme enthusi- 
asm which had been accorded it — ^an extraordinarily 
pleasant feeling: suddenly this was gone, and in its 
place he found himself almost choking with a dazed 
sense of having been scathed, and at the same time 
understood in a way in which he did not understand 
himself. And yet — ^he and this most unusual lady had 
been so mutually conscious of each other in their 
mysterious interdiange that he felt almost acquainted 
with her. Why, then, should his head be hot with 
resentment? Nobody had said anjrthing to him ! 

He seized upon the fattest of the expensive books 
supplied to him by the State, opened it with emphasis 
and began not to read it, with abysmal abstraction, 
tinglingly alert to the circumstance that Truslow was 
holding a low-toned but lively conversation with the 
unknown. Her laugh came to him, at once musical, 
quiet, and of a quality which irritated him into say- 
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ing bitterly to himself that he guessed there was just 
as much refinement in Stackpole as there was in the 
Capital City, and just as many old families! The 
clerk calling his vote upon the "Baseball Bill" at that 
moment, he roared "No!" in a tone which was pro- 
fane. It seemed to him that he was avenging himself 
upon somebody for something and it gave him a great 
deal of satisfaction. 

He returned immediately to his imitation of Archi- 
medes, only relaxing the intensity of his attention to 
the text (which blurred into jargon before his fixed 
gaze) when he heard that light laugh again. He 
pursed his lips, looked up at the ceiling as if slightly 
puzzled by some profound question beyond the reach 
of womankind ; solved it almost immediately, and, set- 
ting his hand to pen and paper, wrote the capital letter 
"O" several hundred times on note paper furnished 
by the State. So oblivious was he, apparently, to 
everything but the question of statecraft which occu- 
pied him that he did not even look up when the morn- 
ing's session was adjourned and the law-makers be- 
gan to pass noisily out, until Truslow stretched an arm 
across the aisle and touched him upon the shoulder. 

"In a moment, Senator!" answered Alonzo in his 
deepest chest tones. He made it a very short mo- 
ment, in deed, for he had a wild, breath-taking sus- 
picion of what was coming. 

"I want you to meet Mrs. Protheroe, Senator," 
said Truslow, rising, as Rawson, after folding his 
writings with infinite care, placed them in his breast 
pocket. 
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''I am pleased to make your acquaintance, ma'am,^ 
Alonzo said in a loud> firm voice, as he got to his feet, 
though the place grew vague about him when the lady 
stretched a charming, slender, gloved hand to him 
across Truslow's desk. He gave it several solemn 
shakes. 

**We shouldn't have disturbed you, perhaps?" she 
asked, smiling radiantly upon him. "You were at 
some important work, Tm afraid." 

He met her eyes again, and their beauty and the 
thoughtful kindliness of them fairly took his breath. 
"I am the chairman, ma'am," he replied, swallowing,^ 
"of the committee on drains and dikes." 

"I knew it was something of great moment," she 
said gravely, "but I was anxious to tell you that I was 
interested in your q)eech." 

A few minutes later, without knowing how he had 
got his hat and coat irom the cloak-roooi, Alonzo 
Rawson found himself walking slowly through the 
marble vistas of the State-house to the great outer 
doors with the lady and Truslow. They were talk- 
ing inconsequently of the weather, and of various 
legislators, but Alonzo did not know it. He vaguely 
formed replies to her questions, and he hardly real- 
ized what the questions were; he was too stirringly 
conscious of the rich quiet of her voice and of the 
caress of the gray fur of her cloak when the back of 
his hand touched it — rather accidentally — ^now and 
then, as they moved on together. 

It was a cold, quick air to which they emerged, and 
Alonzo, daring to look at her, found that she had 
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pulled the veil down over her face, the color of which, 
in the keen wind, was like that of June roses seen 
through morning mists. At the curb a long, low, 
rakish black automobile was in waiting, the driver a 
mere indistinguishable cylinder of fur. 

Truslow, opening the little door of the tonneau, 
offered his hand to the lady. "Come over to the 
club. Senator, and lunch with me," he said. "Mrs. 
Protheroe won't mind dropping us there on her 
way." 

That was an eerie ride for Alonzo, whose feet were 
falling upon strange places. His pulses jumped and 
his eyes swam with the tears of tmlawful speed, but 
his big ungloved hand tingled not with the cold so 
much as with the touch of that divine gray fur upon 
his little finger. 

"You intend to make many speeches, Mr. Truslow 
tells me," he heard the rich voice saying. 

"Yes ma'am," he summoned himself to answer. "I 
expect I will. Yes, ma'am." He paused, and then 
repeated, "Yes, ma'am." 

She looked at him for a moment. "But you will do 
some work, too, won't you?" she asked slowly. 

Her intention in this passed by Alonzo at the time. 
**Yes, ma'am," he answered. "The committee work 
interests me greatly, especially drains and dikes." 

"I have heard," she said, as if searching his opin- 
ion, "that almost as much is accomplished in the com- 
mittee-rooms as on the floor? There — ^and in the 
lobby and in the hotels and clubs?" 

"I don't have much to do with that I" he returned 
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quickly. '^I guess none of them lobbyists will get 
much out of me! I even sent back all their railroad 
tickets. They needn't come near me !" 

After a pause which she may have filled with un- 
expressed admiration, she ventured, almost timidly: 
"Do you remember that it was said that Napoleon 
once attributed the secret of his power over other 
men to one quality?'* 

**I am an admirer of Napoleon," returned the Sen- 
ator from Stackpole. "I admire all great men." 

"He said that he held men by his reserve." 

"It can be done," observed Alonzo, and stopped, 
feeling that it was more reserved to add nothing to 
the sentence. 

"But I suppose that such a policy," she smiled tqxm 
him inquiringly, "wouldn't have helped him much 
with women?" 

"No," he agreed immediately. "My c^mon is that 
a man ought to tell a good woman everything. What 
is more sacred than — " 

The car, turning a corner much too quickly, per- 
formed a gymnastic squirm about an unexpected street- 
car and the ^)eecfa ended in a gasp, as Alonzo, not 
of his own volition, half rose and pressed his cheek 
dosely against hers. Instantaneous as it was, his heart 
leaped violently, but not with fear. Could all the 
things of his life that had seemed beautiful have been 
compressed into one instant it would not have brought 
him even the suggestion of the wild shock of joy 
of that one, wherein he knew the glamourous per- 
inroe of Mr& Protheroe's brown hair and kit her 
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cold cheek firm against his, with only tfie gray 
veil between. 

*l'm afraid this driver of mine will kill me 
some day/* she said, laughing and composedly 
straightening her hat. "Do you care for big 
machines ?" 

"Yes^ ma'am," he answered huskily. "I haven't 
been in many." 

"Then I'll take you again," said Mrs. Protheroe. 
**If you like ni come down to the State-house and 
take you out for a run in the country." 

"When?" said the lost young man, staring at her 
with his mouth open. "When?" 

"Saturday afternoon if you Kke. ITl be there at 
two." 

They were in front of the club and Truslow had 
already jumped out. Mrs. Protheroe gave him her 
hand and they exchanged a glance significant of some- 
thing more than a friendly good-by. Indeed, one 
might have hazarded that there was something almost 
businesslike about it. The confused Senator from 
Stackpole, climbing out reluctantly, observed it not, 
nor could he have understood, even if he had seen, 
that delicate signal which passed between his two com- 
panions. 

When he was upon the ground, Mrs. Protheroe 
extended her hand without speaking, but her Tips 
formed the word "Saturday." Then she was carried 
away quickly, while Alonzo, his heart hammerings 
stood lodking after her, bom into a strange world, the 
touch of the gray fur upon his little finger, the odor 
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of her hair faintly about him, one side of his face red, 
the other pale. 

"To-day is Wednesday/' he said, half aloud. 

"Come on, Senator." Truslow took his arm and 
turned him toward the club doors. 

The other looked upon his new friend vaguely. 
"Why, I forgot to thank her for the ride," he said. 

"You'll have other chances. Senator," Truslow as- 
sured him. Mrs. Protheroe has a hobby for studying 
politics and she expects to come down often. She 
has plenty of time — she's a widow, you know." 

"I hope you didn't think," exclaimed Alonzo in- 
dignantly, "that I thought she was a married woman!" 

After lunch they walked back to the State-house to- 
gether, Truslow regarding his thoughtful companion 
with sidelong whimsicalness. Mrs. Protheroe's ques- 
tion, suggestive of a difference between work and 
speechmaking, had recurred to Alonzo, and he had de- 
termined to make himself f elt^ off the floor as well as 
upon it. He set to this with a fine energy that after- 
noon in his committee-room, and the Senator from 
Stackpole knew his subject. On drains and dikes he 
had no equal. He spoke convincingly to his colleagues 
of the committee upon every bill that was before them, 
and he compelled their humblest respect. He went 
earnestly at it, indeed, and sat very late that night in 
his room at a nearby boarding-house, studying bills, 
trying to keep his mind upon them and not to think 
of his strange morning and of Saturday. Finally his 
neighbor in the next room. Senator Ezra Tnmibull, 
long abed, was awakened by his praying and groaned 
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slightly. Trumbull meant to speak to Rawson about 
his prayers, for Trumbull was an early one to bed and 
they woke him every night. The partition was flimsy 
and Alonzo addressed his Maker in the loud voice of 
those accustomed to talking across wide out-of-door 
spaces. Trumbull considered it especially unnecessary 
in the city; though, as a citizen of a county which 
loved but little his neighbor's district, he felt that in 
Stackpole there was good reason for a person to shout 
his prayers at the top of his voice and even then have 
small chance to carry through the distance. Still, it 
was a delicate matter to mention, and he put it off 
from day to day. 

Thursday passed slowly for Alonzo Rawson, nor 
was his voice lifted in debate. There was little but 
routine; and the main interest of the chamber was in 
the lobbying that was being done upon the "Sunday 
Baseball Bill," which had passed to its third reading 
and would come up for final disposition within a fort- 
night. This was the measure which Alonzo had set 
his heart upon defeating. It was a simple enough bill : 
it provided, in substance, that baseball might be played 
on Sunday by professionals in the State capital, which 
was proud of its league team. Naturally, it was de- 
nounced by clergymen, and deputations of ministers 
and committees from women's religious societies were 
constantly arriving at the State-house to protest against 
its passage. The Senator from Stackpole reassured 
all of these with whom he talked, and was one of 
their staunchest allies and supporters. He was active 
in leading the wavering among his colleagues, or even 
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the inimical, out to meet and face the deputations. It 
was in this occupation that he was engaged, on Friday 
afternoon, when he received a shock. 

A committee of women from a church society was 
waiting in the corridor, and he had rounded up a re- 
luctant half-dozen senators and led them forth to be 
interrogated as to their intentions regarding the bill. 
The committee and the lawmakers soon distributed 
themselves into little argumentative clumps, and Alonzo 
found himself in the centre of these, with one of 
the ladies who had unfortunately — ^but, in her enthu- 
siasm, without misgivings — ^begun a reproachful 
appeal to an advocate of the bill whose name was 
Goldstein. 

"Senator Goldstein," she exclaimed, "I could not 
believe it when I heard that you were in favor of this 
measure I I have heard my husband speak in the 
highest terms of your old father. May I ask you what 
he thinks of it? If you voted for the desecration of 
Sunday by a low baseball game, could you dare go 
home and face that good old man ?" 

"Yes, madam," said Goldstein mildly; "we are both 
Jews." 

A low laugh rippled out from near-by, and Alonzo, 
turning almost violently, beheld his lady of the furs. 
She was leaning back against a broad pilaster, her 
hands sweeping the same big coat behind her, her 
face turned toward him, but her eyes, sparklingly de- 
lighted, resting upon Goldstein.' Under the broad fur 
hat she made a picture as engaging, to Alonzo Rawson, 
as is was bewitching. She appeared not to see him, to 
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bt qmtt unconsdous of him — and he believed it Trus- 
low and five or six members of both houses were about 
her, and they all seemed to be bending eagerly toward 
her. Alonzo was furious with her. 

Her laugh lii^jered upon the air for a moment, then 
her glance swept round the other way, omitting the 
Senator from Stackpole, who, immediately putting into 
practice a reserve which would have astonished Na- 
poleon, swung about and quitted the deputation without 
a word of farewell or explanation. He turned into 
the cloak-room and paced the floor for three minutes 
with a malevolence which awed the colored attendants 
into not brushing his coat; but, when he returned to 
the corridor, cautious inquiries addressed to the tobac- 
conist elicited the information that the handsome lady 
with Senator Truslow had departed. 

Truslow himself had not gone. He was lounging 
in his seat when Alonzo returned and was genially 
talkative. The latter refrained from replying in 
kind, not altogether out of reserve, but more because 
of a dim suspicion (which rose within him the third 
time Truslow called him "Senator'' in one sentence) 
tiiat his first opinion of the young man as a light- 
minded person mi^t have been correct. 

There was no session the following afternoon, 
but Alonzo watched the street from the windows 
of his committee-room, which overlooked the splen- 
did breadth of stone steps leading down from the 
great doors to the pavement. There were some big 
bookcases in the room, whose glass doors served as 
mirrors in which be ntiore and more sternly regarded 
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the soft image of an entirely new gray satin tie, while 
the conviction grew within him that (arguing from her 
behavior of the previous day) she would not come, 
and that the Stackpole girls were nobler by far at heart 
than many who might wear a king's-ransom's-worth 
of jewels round their throats at the opera-house in a 
large city. This sentiment was heartily confirmed by 
the clock when it marked half-past two. He faced the 
bookcase doors and struck his breast, his open hand 
falling across the gray tie with tragic violence; after 
which, turning for the^ last time to the windows, he 
uttered a loud exclamation and, laying hands upon 
an ulster and a gray felt hat, each as new as the satin 
tie, ran hurriedly from the room. The black auto- 
mobile was awaiting. 

"I thought it possible you might see me from a 
window," said Mrs. Protheroe as he opened the little 
door. 

"I was just coming out," he returned, gasping for 
breath. "I thought — from yesterday — ^you'd prob- 
ably forgotten." 

"Why 'from yesterday'?" she asked. 

"I thought — I thought — " He faltered to a stop as 
the full glorious sense of her presence overcame him. 
She wore the same veil. 

"You thought I did not see you yesterday in the 
corridbr?'' 

"I thought you might have acted more — ^more — ** 

"More cordially?" 

"Well, he said, looking down at his hands, "more 
like you knew we'd been introduced." 
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At that she sat silent, looking away from him, 
and he, daring a quick glance at her, found that he 
might let his eyes remain upon her face. That was a 
dangerous place for eyes to rest, yet Alonzo Raw- 
son was anxious for the risk. The car flew along 
the even asphalt on its way to the country like a 
wild goose on a long slant of wind, and, with his 
foolish fury melted inexplicably into honey, Alonzo 
looked at her — ^and looked at her — ^till he would have 
given an arm for another quick comer and a street- 
car to send his cheek against that veiled, cold cheek 
of hers again. It was not until they reached the 
alternate vacant lots and bleak Queen Anne cot- 
tages of the city's ragged edge that she broke 
the silence. 

"You were talking to some one else," she said 
almost inaudibly. 

"Yes, ma'am, Goldstein, but — " 

"Oh, no!" She turned toward him, lifting her 
hand. "You were quite the lion among ladies." 

"I don't know what you mean, Mrs. Protheroe," he 
said, truthfully. 

"What were you talking to all those women 
about?" 

"It was about the 'Sunday Baseball Bill.' " 

"Ah! The bill you attacked in your speech last 
Wednesday?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"I hear you haven't made any speeches since then," 
she said indifferently. 

"No, ma'am," he answered gently. "I kind of 
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got the idea that I'd better lay low for a while, at 
first, and get in some quiet, hard work." 

"I understand. You are a man pf intensely re- 
served nature/* 

"With men/' said Alonzo, "I am. With ladies 
I am not so much so. I think a good woman ought 
to be told—'' 

"But you are interested/' she interrupted, "in 
defeating that bill?" 

"Yes, ma'am/' he returned. "It is an iniquitous 
measure." 

"Why?" 

"Mrs. Protheroe!" he exclaimed, taken aback. 
"I thought all the ladies were against it. My own 
mother wrote to me from Stackpole that she'd rather 
see me in my grave than votin' for such a bill, and 
I'd rather see myself there 1" 

"But are you sure that you understand it?" 

"I only know it desecrates the Sabbath. That's 
enough for me 1" 

She leaned toward him and his breath came 
quickly. 

"No. You're wrong/' she said, and rested the tips 
of her fingers upon his sleeve. 

"I don't understand why — ^why you say that/' 
he faltered. "It sounds kind of — surprising to 
me—" 

"Listen," she said. Perhaps Mr. Truslow told you 
that I am studying such things. I do not want to 
be an idle woman; I want to be of use to the world, 
even if it must be only in small ways." 
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"I think that is a noble ambition!" he exclaimed. 
"I think all good women ought — " 

"Wait," she interrupted gently. "Now, that bill 
is a worthy one, though it astonishes you to hear me 
say so. Perhaps you don't understand the condi- 
tions. Sunday is the laboring man's only day of 
recreation — and what recreation is he offered?" 

"He ought to go to church," said Alonzo promptly. 

"But the fact is that he doesn't — ^not often — ^not 
at all in the afternoon. Wouldn't it be well to give 
him some wholesome way of employing his Sunday 
afternoons? This bill provides for just that, and it 
keeps him away from drinkingj too, for it forbids the 
sale of liquor on the grounds." 

"Yes, I know," said Alonzo plaintively. "But it 
ain't right! I was raised to respect the Sabbath 
and—" 

"Ah, that's what you should dol You think / 
could believe in an)rthing that wouldn't make it better 
and more sacred?" 

"Oh, no, ma'am 1" he cried reproachfully. "It's 
only that I don't see — " 

"I am telling you." She lifted her veil and let him 
have the full dazzle of her beauty. "Do you know 
that many thousands of laboring people spend their 
Sundays drinking and carousing about the low coun- 
try road-houses because the game is played at such 
places on Sunday? They go there because they never 
get a chance to see it played in the city. And don't 
you understand that there would be no Sunday liquor 
trade^ no workingmen poisoning themselves every 
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Mventh day in the low groggeries, as hundreds of 
them do now, if they had something to see that would 
interest them? — something as wholesome and fine 
as this sport would be, under the conditions of this 
bill; something to keep them in the open air, some- 
thing to bring a little gayety into their dull lives!" 
Her voice had grown louder and it shook a little, with 
a rising emotion, though its sweetness was only the 
more poignant. "Oh, my dear Senator, she cried, 
"don't you see how wrong you are? Don't you want 
to help these poor people?" 

Her fingers, which had tightened upon his sleeve, 
relaxed and she leaned back, pulling the veil down 
over her face as if wishing to conceal from him that 
her lips trembled slightly; then resting her arm upon 
the leather cushions, she turned her head away from 
him, staring fixedly into the gaunt beech woods lin- 
ing the country road along which they were now 
coursing. For a time she heard nothing from him, 
and the only sound was the monotonous chug of 
the machine. 

"I suppose you think it rather shocking to hear 
a woman talking practically of such commonplace 
things," she said at last, in a cold voice, just loud 
enough to be heard. 

"No, ma'am," he said huskily. 

"Then what do you think?" she cried, turning 
toward him again with a quick, imperious gesture. 

"I think I'd better go back to Stackpole," he an- 
swered very slowly, "and resign my job. I don't 
see as I've got any business in the Legislature." 
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"I don^t understand you." 

He shook his head mournfully. "It's a simple 
enough matter. I've studied out a good many bills 
and talked 'em over and I've picked up some influ- 
ence and — " 

"I know you have," she interrupted eagerly. "Mr. 
Truslow says that the members of your drains-and- 
dikes committee follow your vote on every bill." 

"Yes, ma'am," said Alonzo Rawson meekly, "but I 
expect they oughtn't to. I've had a lesson this after- 
noon." 

"You mean to say — " 

"I mean that I didn't know what I was doing about 
that baseball bill. I was just pig-headedly goin' 
ahead against it, not knowing nothing about the con- 
ditions, and it took a lady to show me what they were. 
I would have done a wrong thing if you hadn't 
stopped me." 

"You mean,"' she cried, her splendid eyes widening 
with excitement and delight; "you mean that you — 
that you—" 

"I mean that I will vote for the billl" He struck 
his clinched fist upon his knee. "I come to the Legis- 
lature tO do right!" 

"You will, ah, you will do right in this!" Mrs. 
Protheroe thrust up her veil again and her face was 
flushed and radiant with triumph. "And you'll work, 
and you'll make a speech for the bill?" 

At this the righteous exaltation began rather 
abruptly to simmer down in the soul of Alonzo Raw- 
soa He saw the consequences of too violently: rQ- 
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versing, and knew how difficult they might be to 
face. 

"Well, not — not exactly," he said weakly. "I ex- 
pect our best plan would be for me to lay kind of 
low and not say any more about the bill at all. Of 
course, Fll quit workin' against it; and on the roll- 
call FU edge close up to the clerk and say *Aye* so 
that only him'U hear me. That's done every day — 
and I — well, I don't just exactly like to come out too 
publicly for it, after my speech and all I've done 
against it." 

She looked at him sharply for a short second, and 
then offered him her hand and said: "Let's shake 
hands now on the vote. Think what a triumph it 
is for me to know that I helped to show you the 
right." 

"Yes, ma'am," he answered confusedly, too much 
occupied with shaking her hand to know what he 
said. She spoke one word in an undertone to the 
driver and the machine took the very shortest way 
back to the city. 

After this excursion several days passed before 
Mrs. Protheroe came to the State-house again. Raw- 
son was bending over the desk of Senator Josephus 
Battle, the white-bearded leader of the opposition to 
the "Sunday Baseball Bill," and was explaining to 
him the intricacies of a certain drainage measure, 
when Battle, whose attention had wandered, plucked 
his sleeve and whispered : 

"If you want to see a mighty pretty woman that's 
..^if no good here, look behind you, over there in 
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the chair by the big firq>laoe at the back of the 
room/' 

Alonzo looked. 

It was she whose counterpart had been in his 
dream's eye every moment of the dragging days 
which had been vacant of her living presence. A 
number of his colleagues were hanging over her 
almost idiotically; her face was gay and her voice 
came to his ears, as he turned, with the accent of 
her cadenced laughter running through her talk like 
a chime of tiny bells flitting through a strain of 
music. 

"This is the third time she's been here," said Battle, 
rubbing his beard the wrong way. "She's lobbyin' 
for that infernal Sabbath-Desecration bill, but we'll 
beat her, my son." 

"Have you made her acquaintance, ScniSLtor?" 
asked Alonzo stiffly. 

"No, sir, and I don't want to. But I knew her 
father — ^the slickest old beat and the smoothest talker 
that ever waltzed up the pike. She married rich; her 
husband left her a lot of real estate around here, but 
she spends most of her time away. Whatever struck 
her to come down and lobby for that bill I don't know 
— ^yet — ^but I will! Truslow's helping her to help 
himself; he's got stock in the company that runs the 
baseball team, but what she's up to — ^well, I'll bet 
there's a nigger in the woodpile somewhere!" 

"I expect there's a lot of talk like that!'* said Alon- 
zo, red with anger, and taking up his papers abruptly. 

^'Yes, sirr said Battle emphaticalty, utterly misun- 
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derstanding the other's tone and manner. "Don't you 
worry, my son. We'll kill that venomous bill right here 
in this chamber! We'll kill it so dead that it won't 
make one flop after the axe hits it. You and me and 
some others'U tend to that! Let her work that pretty 
face and those eyes of hers all she wants to! I'm 
keepin' a Httle lookout, too — ^and I'll — " 

He broke off, for the angry and perturbed Alonzo 
had left him and gone to his own desk. Battle, 
slightly surprised, rubbed his beard the wrong way 
and sauntered out to the lobby to muse over a cigar. 
Alonzo, loathing Battle with a great loathing, formed 
bitter phrases concerning that vicious-minded old 
gentleman, while for a moment he affected to be set- 
ting his desk in order. Then he walked slowly up 
the aisle, conscious of a roaring in his ears (though 
not aware how red they were) as he approached the 
semicircle about her. 

He paused within three feet of her in a sudden 
panic of timidity, and then, to his consternation, she 
looked him squarely in the face, over the shoulders of 
two of the group, and the only sign of recognition that 
she exhibited was a slight frown of unmistakable re- 
pulsion, which appeared between her handsome eye- 
brows. 

It was very swift; only Alonzo saw it; the others 
had no eyes for anything but her, and were not aware 
of his presence behind them^ for she did not even pause 
in what she was saying. 

Alonzo walked slowly away with the wormwood 
in his heart He had not grown up among the young 
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people of Stackpole without similar experiences, bat it 

had been his youthful boast that no girl had ever 
^'stopped speaking'' to him without reason, or ''cut 
a dance" with him and afterward found opportunity 
to repeat the indignity. 

"What have I done to herf'\w2LS perhaps the hottest 
cry of his bruised soul, for the mystery was as great 
as the sting of it. 

It was no balm upon that sting to see her pass him 
at the top of the outer steps, half an hour later^ on the 
arm of that one of his colleagues who had been called 
the ''best-dressed man in the Legislature." She swept 
by him without a sign, laughing that same laugh at 
some sally of her escort, ami they got into the blade 
automobile together and were whiried away and out 
of sight by the impassive bundle of furs who manipu- 
lated the wheel. 

For the rest of that afternoon and the whole of diat 
night no man, w<Mnan, or child heard the voice of 
Alonzo Rawson, for he spoke to none. He came not 
to the evening meal, nor was he seen by any who had 
his acquaintance. He entered his room at about mid- 
night, and Trumbull was awakened by his neighbor's 
overturning a chair. No match was strudc, however, 
and Trumbull was relieved to think that the Senator 
from Stackpole intended going directly to bed without 
troubling to light the gas, and that his prayers would 
soon be over. Such was not the case, for no other 
sound came from the room, nor were Alonzo's prayers 
uttered that night, though the unhappy statesman 
in the next apartment could not get to sleep for 
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several hours on account of his nervous expectanqr 
of them. 

After this, as the day approached upon which hung 
the fate of the bill which Mr. Josephus Battle was 
fighting, Mrs. Protheroe came to the Senate Chamber 
nearly every morning and afternoon. Not once did 
she appear to be conscious of Alonzo Rawson's pres- 
ence, nor once did he allow his eyes to delay upon her, 
though it can not be truthfully said that he did not 
always know when she came, when she left, and with 
whom she stood or sat or talked. He evaded all men- 
tion or discussion of the bill or of Mrs. Protheroe; 
avoided Truslow (who, strangely enough, was avoid- 
ing him) and, spending upon drains and dikes all the 
energy that he could manage to concentrate, burned 
the midnight oil and rubbed salt into his wounds to 
such marked effect that by the evening of the Gover- 
nor's Reception — ^upon the morning following which 
the mooted bill was to come up — ^he offered an im- 
pressicm so haggard and worn that an actor might 
have studied him for a make-up as a young statesman 
going into a decline. 

Nevertheless he dressed with great care and bitter- 
ness, and placed the fragrant blossom of a geranium — 
taken from a plant belonging to his landlady — ^in the 
lapel of his long coat before he set out. 

And yet, when he came down the Governor's broad 
stairs, and wandered through the big rooms, with the 
glare of lights above him and the shouting of the 
guests ringing in his ears, a sense of emptiness beset 
him; the crowded place seemed vacant and without 
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meaning. Even the noise sounded hollow and remote 
— and why had he bothered about the geranium? He 
hated her and would never look at her again — but why 
was she not there? 

By and by, he found himself standing against a wall, 
where he had been pushed by the press of people. He 
was wondering drearily what he was to do with a 
clean plate and a napkin which a courteous n^^o had 
handed him, half an hour earlier, when he felt a quick 
jerk at his sleeve. It was Truslow, who had woriced 
his way along the wall, and who now, standing on tip- 
toe, spoke rapidly but cautiously, close to his ear. 

^'Senator, be quick,'' he said sharply, at the same 
time alert to see that they were unobserved. "Mrs. 
Protheroe wants to speak to you at once. You'll find 
her near the big palms under the stairway in the 
halL" 

He was gone — he had wormed his way half across 
the room — ^before the other, in his simple amazement, 
could answer. When Alonzo at last found a word, 
it was cmly a monosyllable, which, with his accompany- 
ing action, left a matron of years, who was at that mo- 
ment being pressed fondly to his side, in a state of 
mind almost as dumfounded as his own. "HereT 
was all he said as he pressed the plate and napkin into 
her hand and departed forcibly for the hall, leaving a 
spectacular wreckage of trains behind him. 

The upward flight of the stairway left a space under- 
neath, upon which, as it was screened (save for a nar- 
row entrance) by a thicket of palms, the crowd had 
not encroached Here were placed a divan and a 
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couple of chairs; there was shade from the glare of gas, 
and the light was dim and cool. Mrs. Protheroe had 
risen from the divan when Alonzo entered this grotto, 
and stood waiting for him. 

He stopped in the green entrance-way with a 
quick exclamation. 

She did not seem the same woman who had put 
such slights upon him, this tall, white vision of silk, 
with the summery scarf falling from her shoulders. 
His great wrath melted at the sight of her; the pain 
of his racked pride, which had been so hot in his 
breast, gave way to a q)ecies of fear. She seemed 
not a human being, but a white spirit of beauty and 
goodness who stood before him, extending two fine 
arms to him in long, white gloves. 

She left him to his trance for a moment, then 
seized both his hands in hers and cried to him in h^ 
rapturous, low voice: "Ah^ Senator, you have cornel 
I knew you understood I" 

"Yes ma'am,'* he whispered chokily. 

She drew him to one of the chairs and sank grace- 
fully down upon the divan near him. 

"Mr. Truslow was so afraid you wouldn't," she 
went on rapidly, "but I was sure. You see I didn't 
want anybody to suspect that I had any influence with 
you. I didn't want them to know, even, that I'd 
talked to you. It all came to me after the first day 
that we met. You see I've believed in you,- in your 
power and in your reserve, from the first. I want all 
that you do to seem to come from yourself and not 
from me or any one else. Oh, I believe in greats 
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Strong men who stand upon their own feet and con- 
quer the world for themselves! That's your way. 
Senator Rawson. So, you see, as they think I'm 
* lobbjring for the bill, I wanted them to bdieve that 
your speech for it to-morrow comes from your own 
great, strong mind and heart and 3rour sense of right, 
and not from any suggestion of mine.** 

"My speech !'* he stammered. 

"Oh, I know,'' she cried; "I know you think I don^l 
believe much in speeches, and I don't ordinarily, but 
a few simple, straightforward and vigorous words 
from you, to-morrow, may carry the bill through. 
You've made such progress , you've been so reserved, 
that you'll carry great weight — and there are three 
votes of the drains-and-dikes that are against us 
now, but will follow yours absolutely. Do you think 
I would have 'cut' you if it hadn't been bestf* 

"But I—" 

"Oh, I know you didn't actually promise me to 
speak, that day. But I knew you would when the 
time came! I knew that a man of power goes over 
dl obstacles, once his sense of right is aroused! I 
knew — I never doubted it, that once you felt a thing 
to be right you would strike for it, with all your 
great strength — at all costs — ^at all — '* 

"I can't — ^I — I— can't!" he whispered nervously. 
"Don't you see— -don't you see— I — ^" 

She leaned toward him, lifting her face close to 
his. She was so near him that the faint odor of her 
hair came to him again, and once more the unfor- 
tunate Senator from Stacl^le risked a meeting of 
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his eyes with hers, and saw the light shining far down 
in their depths. 

At this moment the shadow of a portly man who 
was stroking his beard the wrong way projected itself 
upon them from the narrow, green entrance to the 
grotto. Neither of them perceived it 

Senator Josephus Battle passed on, but when 
Alonzo Rawson emerged, a few moments later, he was 
pledged to utter a few simple, straightforward, and 
vigorous words in favor of the bill. And — let the 
shame fall upon the head of the scribe who tells it— - 
he had kissed Mrs. Protheroe! 

The fight upon the "Sunday Basdjall Bill" the 
next morning was the wannest of that part of the 
session, though for a while the reporters were dis- 
appointed. They were waiting for Senator Battle, 
who was famous among them for the vituperative 
vigor of his attacks and for tfie kind of personalities 
which made valuable copy. And yet, until the de- 
bate was almost over, he contented himself with go- 
ing quietly up and down the aisles, whispering to 
the occupants of the desks, and writing and send- 
ing a multitude of notes to his colleagues. Mean- 
while, the orators upon both sides harangued their 
fellows, the lobby, the unpolitical audience, and the 
patient presiding officer to no effect, so far as votes 
went The general impression was that it would be 
dose. 

Alonzo Rawson sat bent over his desk, his ^es 
fixed widi gentle steadiness upon Mrs. Protheroe^ 
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who occupied the chair wherein he had first seen her. 
A senator of the opposition was finishing his denun- 
ciation, when she turned and nodded almost imper- 
ceptibly to the young man. 

He gave her one last look of pathetic tenderness 
and rose. 

"The Senator irom Stackpole!" 

"I want/' Alonzo began, in his big voice — "I want 
to say a few simple, straightforward but vigorous 
words about this bill. You may remember I spoke 
against it on its second reading — '' 

"You did thatr shouted Senator Battle suddenly. 

"I want to say now," the Senator from Stackpole 
continued, "that at that time I hadn't studied the sub- 
ject sufficiently. I didn't know the conditions of the 
case, nor the facts, but since then a great light has 
broke in upon me — " 

"I should say it had ! I saw it break!" was Senator 
Battle's second violent interruption. 

When order was restored, Alonzo, who had beccmie 
very pale, summoned his voice again. "I think we'd 
ought to take into consideration that Sunday is the 
working-man's only day of recreation and not drive 
him into low groggeries, but give him a chance in 
the open air to indulge his love of wholesome 
sport—" 

"Such as the ancient Romans enjoyed!" interposed 
Battle vindictively. 

"No, sir!" Alonzo wheeled upon him, stung to 
the quick. "Such a sport as free-bom Americans and 
only free-bom Americans can play in this wide world 
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— the American game of baseball, in which no other 
nation of the Earth is our equal!" 

This was a point scored and the cheering lasted two 
minutes. Then the orator resumed: 

"I say: *Give the working-man a chancer Is his 
life a happy one? You know it ain't! Give him 
his one day. Don't spoil it for him with your laws 
— he's only got one! I'm not goin' to take up any 
more of your time, but if there's anybody here who 
thinks my well-considered opinion worth following 
I say : 'Vote for this bill/ It is right and virtuous 
and ennobling, and it ought to be passed! I say: 
'Vote for U/'' 

The reporters decided that the Senator from Stack- 
pole had ''wakened things up/' The gavel rapped! 
a long time before the chamber quieted down, and 
when it did, Josephus Battle was on his feet and had 
obtained the recognition of the chain 

"I wish to say, right here," he began, with a rasp- 
ing leisureliness, ''that I hope no member of this hon- 
ored body will take my remarics as personal or im- 
parliamentary — buf — ^he raised a big forefinger and 
shook it with menace at the presiding officer at the 
same time suddenly lifting his voice to an unprintable 
shriek — ^"I say to you, sir, that the song of the siren 
has been heard in the land, and the call of Delilah has 
been answered! When the Senator from Stackpole 
rose in his chamber, less than three weeks ago, and 
denounced this iniquitous measure, I heard him with 
pleasure — we all heard him with pleasure — and rt- 
spectl In spite of his youth and the poor ouality of 
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his expression, we listened to him. We knew he was 
sincere ! What has caused the change in him ? What 
has, I ask? I shall not tell you, upon this floor, but 
I've taken mighty good care to let most of you know, 
during the morning, either by word of mouth or by 
note of hand ! Especially those of you of the drains- 
and-dikes and others who might follow this young 
Samson, whose locks have been shore! Vve told 
you all about that, and more — Vve told you the 
inside history of some facts about the bill that I 
will not make public, because I am too confident of 
our strength to defeat this devilish measure, and pre- 
fer to let our vote speak our opinion of it! Let me 
not detain you longer. / thank you !" 

Long before he had finished, the Senator from 
Stackpole was being held down in his chair by Trus- 
low and several senators whose seats were adjacent; 
and the vote was taken amid an uproar of shouting 
and confusion. When the clerk managed to proclaim 
the result over all other noises, the bill was shown to 
be defeated and "killed," by a majority of five votes. 

A few minutes later, Alonzo Rawson, his neck- 
wear disordered and his face white with rage, stum- 
bled out of the g^eat doors upon the trail of Battle, 
who had quietly hurried away to his hotel for limch as 
soon as he had voted. 

The black automobile was vanishing round a cor- 
ner. Truslow stood upon the edge of the pavement 
staring after it ruefully: 

"Where is Mrs. Protheroe?" gasped the Senatof 
from Stackpole. 
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"She's gone/' said the other. 

"Gone where?'' 

"Gone back to Paris. She sails day after to-mor- 
row. She just had time enough to catch her train for 
New York after waiting to hear how the vote went. 
She told me to tell you good-by, and that she was 
sorry. Don't stare at me, RawsonI I guess we're in 
the same boat ! — Where are you going?" he finished 
abruptly. 

Alonzo swung by him and started across the street. 
"To find Battle !" the hoarse answer came back. 

The conquering Josephus was leaning meditatively 
upon the counter of the cigar-stand of his hotel when 
Alonzo found him. He took one look at the latter's 
face and backed to the wall, tightening his grasp upon 
the heavy-headed ebony cane it was his habit to carry, 
a habit upon which he now congratulated himself. 

But his precautions were needless. Alonzo stopped 
out of reaching distance. 

"You tell me," he said in a breaking voice; "you 
tell me what you meant about Delilah and sirens and 
Samsons and inside facts! You tell me!" 

"You wild ass of the prairies," said Battle, "I 
saw you last night behind them pa'ms! But don't 
you think I told it — or ever will! I just passed the 
word around that she'd argued you into her way of 
thinkin', same as she had a good many others. And 
as for the rest of it, I found out where the nigger in 
the woodpile was, and I handed that out, too. Don't 
you take it hard, my son, but I told you her husband 
left her a good deal of land around here. She owns 
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the ground that they use for the baseball park, and 
her lease would be worth considerable more if they 
could have got the right to play on Sundays I" 

Senator Trumbull sat up straight, in bed, that 
night, and, for the first time during his martyrdom, 
listened with no impatience to the prayer which fell 
upon his ears. 

"O Lord Almighty," through the flimsy partition 
came the voice of Alonzo Rawson, quaveringly, but 
with growing strength: "Aid Thou me to see my 
way more clear! I find it hard to tell right from 
wrong, and I find myself beset with tangled wires. 
O God, I feel that I am ignorant, and fall into many 
devices. These are strange paths wherein Thou hast 
set my feet, but I feel that through Thy help, and 
through great anguish, I am learning!" 
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Mr, Lewis is from Missouri^ and is con^ 
victed only on demonstration. He has long 
been a metropolitan journalist^ and has no 
illusions. As a reporter^ he wrote up his in- 
terviews of ^^distinguished citizens'^ with a 
pencil of lunar caustic. As the editor of a 
satirical paper (" The Verdicf) he wetted that 
penciPs point from a tongue fluent with acer- 
bity-^for Mr, Lewis possesses the most copious 
vocabulary of all writers of picturesque de- 
nunciation. Of Mr, Lewis's work in fiction^ 
a cycle of three books is especially notable — 
" WolfvilUr •* Wolfville Days,'' and'' Wolf- 
ville Nights y These are composed of tales 
of life on the plains. The present selection 
has admirably caught the spirit of Indian le- 
gend, and is, therefore, in its way as great 
a triumph as Lafcadio Hearn's Chinese /#- 
gend, ''The Soul of the Great Belt:' 
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HOW THE RAVEN DIED 

BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 

••^"^ THICK if you-all is out to hear of In- 
%/%/ juns, son," observed the Old Cattleman, 
^ ^ doubtfully, "the best I can do is shet my 
eyes an' push along regyardless, like a cayouse 
in a storm of snow. But I don't guarantee no 
facts; none whatever; I never does bend myse'f 
to severe study of savages, an' what notions I packs 
concemin' 'em is the casual frootes of what I acci- 
dental hears an' what I sees. It's only now an' then, 
as I observes former, that Injuns invades Wolfville; 
an' when they does, we-all scowls 'em outen camp- 
sort o' makes a sour front, so as to break 'em early 
of habits of visitin' us. We shore don't hone none 
to have 'em hankerin' 'round. 

"Nacherally, I makes no doubt that if you goes 
clost to Injuns an' studies their little game you finds 
some of 'em good an' some bad, some gaudy an' 
some sedate, some cur'ous an' some indifferent, same 
as you finds among shore-enough folks. It's so 
with mules an* broncos; wherefore, then, may not 
these differences exist among Injuns? Come squar* 
to the turn, you-all finds white folks separated the 
same. Some gents follows off one wagon track an' 
some another; some even makes a new trail. 

Prom ***Vr*^le Nights,** copyright, 190^, by Frederick A. Stoket Company. 

(1517) 
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"Speakin' of what's opposite in folks, I one time 
an' ag^in sees two white chiefs of scouts who fre- 
quent comes pirootin' into Wolfville from the Fort 
Each has mebby a score of Injuns at his heels who 
pertains to him personal. One of these scout chiefs 
is all buckskins, fringes, beads an' feathers from 
y'ears to hocks, while t'other goes garbed in a stiff 
hat with a little jim-crow rim — one of them kind 
you deenom'nates as a darby — ^an' a diagonal over- 
coat ; one chief looks like a dime novel on a spree an* 
t'other as much like the far East as he saveys how. 
An' yet, son, this voylent person in buckskins is a 
Second Lootenant — 2l mere boy, he is — from West 
P'int; while that outcast in the reedic'lous hat is 
foaled on the plains an' never does go that clost to the 
risin' sun as to glimpse the old Missouri. The last 
form of maverick bursts frequent into Western 
bloom; it's their ambition, that a-way, to deloode 
you into deemin' 'em as fresh from the States as one 
of them tomatter airtights. 

"Thar's old gent Jeffords; he's that sort. Old 
Jeffords lives for long with the Apaches; he's found 
among 'em when Gen'ral Crook — ^the old 'Gray Fox' 
— ^an' civilization and Gatlin' guns comes into Ari- 
zona arm in arm. I used to note old Jeffords hiber- 
natin' about the Oriental over in Tucson. I shore 
reckons he's procrastinatin' about thar yet, if the 
Great Spent ain't done called him in. As I says, 
old Jeffords is that long among the Apaches back in 
Cochise's time that the mem'ry of man don't run 
none to the contrary. An' yet no gent ever sees 
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old Jeffords wearin' anything more savage than a 
long-tail black surtoot an' one of them stove-pipe 
hats. Is Jeffords dangerous? No, you-all couldn't 
call him a distinct peril ; still, folks who goes devotin* 
themse'fs to stirrin' Jeffords up jest to see if he's 
alive gets disastrous action. He has long gray ha'r 
an' a tangled white beard half-way down his front; 
an' with that old plug hat an' black coat he's a 
sight to frighten children or sour milk! Still, Jef- 
fords is all right. As long as towerists an' other 
inquisitive people don't go pesterin' Jeffords, he 
shore lets 'em alone. Otherwise, you might as well 
be up the same saplin' with a cinnamon b'ar; which 
you'd most likely hear something drop a lot! 

"For myse'f, I likes old Jeffords, an' considers 
him a pleasin' conundrum. About tenth drink time 
he'd take a cha'r an' go camp by himse'f in a far 
comer, an' thar he'd warble hymns. Many a time 
as I files away my nosepaint in the Oriental have 
I been regaled with 

** 'Jesus, Lover of my soul, 

Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high,' 

as emanatin' from Jeffords where he's r'ared back 
conductin' some personal services. Folks never goes 
buttin' in interferin' with these concerts; which it's 
cheaper to let him sing. 

"Speakin' of Injuns, as I su'gests, I never does 
see overmuch of 'em in Wolfville. An' my earlier 
experiences ain't thronged with 'em neither, though 

VOL. v. F 
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while I'm workin' cattle along the Red River I 
does catom oa Injuns more or less. Thar's one 
old hostile I recalls speshul; he's a fool Injun 
called Black Feather— Choctaw, he is. This Black 
Feather's weakness is fire-water; he thinks more of 
it than some folks does of children. 

"Blade Feather used to cross over to where Dick 
Stodon maintains a store an' licker house <hi the 
Upper Hawgthief. Of course, no gent sells these 
Injuns licker. It's ag'in the law ; an' ooless you-all 
is omsual eager to make a trip to Fort Smith with 
a marshal ridin' herd on you doodn' said Ttsit, im- 
partin' of nosepoint to aborigines is a good thing 
not to da But Black Feather, he'd come over to 
Dick Stoctcm's an' linger 'round the bar'ls of Valley 
Tan, an' take a diance on stealin' a snifter or two 
while Stocton's busy. 

^At last Stocton gets tired an' allows he'll lay for 
Black Feather. This yere Stocton is a mighty reck- 
less sport; he ain't carin' much whatever he does do; 
he hates Injuns an' shotguns, an' loves licker, seven- 
up, an' sin in any form; them's Stocton's prime char- 
acteristics. An' he gets mighty weary of the whis- 
key-thievin' Black Feather, an' lays for him. 

"One evenin' this aggravatin' Black Feather 
crosses over an' takes to ha'ntin' about Dick Stoc- 
ton's licker room, as is his wont. It looks like Black 
Feather has already been buyin' whiskey of one of 
tiiem Jxx>t-laig parties who takes every chance an' 
goes among the Injuns an' sells 'em nosepaint on the 
•ly. 'Fore ever he shows up on the Upper Hawg- 
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thief that time, this Black Feather gets nosepaint 
some'ers an' puts a whole quart of it away in the 
shade; an' he shore exhibits S)rmptoms. Which for 
one thing he feels about four stories tall! 

"Stocton sets a trap for Black Feather. He fills 
up the tin cup into which he draws that Valley Tan 
with coal-oil — ^karoseen you-all calls it — an' leaves it, 
temptin' like, settin' on top a whiskey bar'l. Shore I 
it's the first thing Black Feather notes. He sees 
his chance an' grabs an' downs the karoseen; an* 
Stocton sort o' startin' for him, this Black Feather 
gulps her down plump swift. The next second he 
cuts loose the yell of that year, bums up about ten 
acres of land, and starts for Red River. No, I 
don't know whether the karoseen hurts him none or 
not; but he certainly goes squatterin' across the old 
Red River like a wounded wild-duck, an' he never 
does come back no more. 

"But, son, as you sees, I don't know nothin' 
speshul or much touchin' Injims, an' if I'm to dodge 
the disgrace of ramblin* along in this desultory way, 
I might better shift to a tale I hears Sioux Sam 
relate to Doc Peets one time in the Red Light This 
Sam is a Sioux, an' a mighty decent buck, considering 
he's Injun; Sam is servin' the Great Father as a 
scout with the diag'nal-coat, darby-hat sharp I men- 
tions. Peets gives this saddle-tinted longhom a four- 
bit piece, an' he tells this yam. It sounds plenty-child« 
ish, but you oughter b'ar in mind that savages' mental 
ain't no bigger nor older than ten-year-old young ones 
among the palefaces. 
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*' This is the old story my mother tells m^* 
says Sioux Sam, 'to show me the evils of curiosity. 
"The Great Sperit allows to every cme the right to 
ask only so many questions," says my mother, 
'^an' when they ask one more than is their right, they 
die." 

" This is the story of the fate of Kaw-kazihchee, 
the Raven^ a Sioux chief who died kxkg ago exackly 
as my mother told me. The Raven died because he 
asked too many questions an' was too cur'ous^ It 
began when Sublette^ who was a trader, came up the 
Mitdn-soor-rah, the Big-Muddy, an' was robbed hy 
tte Raven's peofde Sublette was mad at this, aa' 
•aid next time he would bring the Sioux a present so 
they would not rob bim. So he broi^fht a little caA 
of firewater an' left it on the bank of the Big-Muddy« 
Then Sublette went away, an' twenty of the Raven's 
young men found the little cask. An' th^ wefe 
greedy an' did not tell the camp; they drank the fire- 
water where it was found. 

" The Raven missed his twenty young men aa* 
when he went to spy for them, behold! they were dead, 
with their teeth locked tight an' their faces an' bodies 
writhen an' twisted as the whirlwind twists the cot- 
tonwoods. Then the Raven thought an' thought; an* 
he got very cur'ous to know why his yovmg men dial 
8o writhen an' twisted. The firewater had a whirl- 
wind in it, an' the Raven was eager to hear. So he 
sent for Sublette. 

" Then the Raven an' SuWette had a big talk. They 
agreed not to hurt each other; an' Sublette was to 
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eome an' go an' trade with the Sioux; an' they would 
never rob him. 

" 'At this, Sublette gave the Raven some of the 
whirlwind that so killed an' twisted the twenty young 
men. It was a powder, white; an' it had no smelL 
Sublette said its taste was bitter; but the Raven must 
not taste it or it would lock up his teeth an' twist an' 
kill him. For to swallow the white powder loosed the 
whirlwind on the man's heart an' it bent him an* 
twisted him like the storms among the willows. 

" *But the Raven could give the powder to othera. 
So the Raven gave it in some deer's meat to his two 
squaws ; an' they were twisted till they died ; an' when 
they would speak they couldn't, for their teeth were 
held tight together an' no words came out of their 
mouths — only a great foam. Then the Raven gave it 
to others that he did not love; they were twisted an* 
died. At last there was no more of the powder of the 
whirlwind ; the Raven must wait till Sublette came up 
the Big-Muddy again an' brought him more. 

" 'There was a man, the Gray Elk, who was of the 
Raven's people. The Gray Elk was a Choo-ayk-eed, 
a great prophet. And the Gray Elk had a wife; she 
was wise an' beautiful, an' her name was Squaw-who- 
has-dreams. But the Gray Elk called her Kee-nee* 
moO'Sha, the Sweetheart. 

*' 'While the Raven waited for Sublette to bring 
him more powder of the whirlwind, a star with a long 
tail came into the sky. This star with the tail made 
the Raven heap cur'ous. He asked Gray Elk to tell 
him about it, for he was a prophet. The Raven asked 
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many questio&s; tbey fdl iram him like leaves from a 
tree in the month of the first ice. So the Gray Elk 
called Chee-hee, the ^rit; an* the Spirit toU the Gray 
Elk. Then the Gray Elk told the Ravei. 

" 'It was not a tail, it was bkx>d — star Uood ; an* 
the star had been bit an' was wounded, but would get 
welL The Sun was the father of the stars, an' the 
Moon was their mother. The Stm, Gheezis, tried ever 
to pursue an' capture an' eat his children, the stars. 
So the stars all ran an' hid when the Sun was about 
But the stars loved their mother who was good an' 
never hurt them; an' when the Sun went to sleep at 
nii^t an' Cousl^-^ie-wan, the Darkness^ shut his ^es, 
the Moon an' her children came together to see each 
other. But the star that bled had been cai^fht by the 
Sun ; it got out of bis mouth, but was wounded. Now 
k was frightened, so it always kept its face to where 
the Sun was skeinng over in the west The bleeding 
star, Sch^oo-dah, would get well an' its wound would 
heal. 

" Then the Raven wanted to know how the Gray 
Elk knew all this. An' the Gray Elk had the Raven 
into the medicine lodge that night; an' the Raven 
heard the spirits come about an' heard their voices; 
but he could not understand. Also, the Raven saw 
a wolf all fire, with wings like the eagle which flew 
overfiead. Also he heard the Thunder, Boom-wa-wa, 
talking with the Gray Elk; but the Raven couldnt 
understand. The Gray Elk told the Raven to draw 
his knife an' stab with it in the air outside the medi- 
cine lodge. An' when he did, the Raven's blade an* 
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hand came bade covered with blood Still, the Raven 
was cur'otts an' kept aakin' to be told how the Gray 
Elk knew these things. An' the Gray Elk at last took 
the Raven to the Great Bachdor Sycamore that lived 
alone, an' asked the Raven if the Bachelor Sycamore 
was growing. An' the Raven said it was. Then 
Gray Eik asked him how he knew it was growing. 
An' tiie Raven said he didn't know. Then Gray Elk 
said he did not know how he knew about Sch-coo-dah, 
Ae star that was bit. This made the Raven angry, 
fcM* he was very cur'ons; an' he thought the Gray Elk 
had two tongues. 

" *Then it came the month of the first young grass 
an' Sublette was back lor furs. Also he brot;^t many 
goods; an' he gave to the Raven more of the powder 
of the whirlwind in a little box. At once die Ravei 
made a feast of dudes for the Gray Elk ; an' he gave 
him of the whirlwind powder; an' at once his teeth 
came together an' the Gray Elk was twisted till he 
died. 

" *Now no one knew that the Raven had the pow- 
der of the whirlwind, so they could not tell why all 
these people were twisted and went to the Great Spirit 
But the Squaw-who-has-dreams saw that it was the 
Raven who killed her husband, the Gray Elk, in a 
vision. Then the Squaw-who-has-dreams went into 
the mountains four days an' talked with Moh-kwa, 
the Bear who is the wisest of the beasts. The Bear 
said it was the Raven who killed the Gray Elk an* 
told the Squaw-who-has-dreams of the powder of the 
whirlwind. 
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"Then the Bear an' the Squaw-who-has-dreams 
made a fire an' smoked an' laid a plot The Bear did 
not know where to find the powder of the whirlwind 
which the Raven kept always in a secret place. But the 
Bear told the Squaw-who-has-dreams that she should 
marry the Raven an' watch until she found where the 
powder of the whirlwind was kept in its secret place; 
an' then she was to give some to the Raven, an' he, 
too, would be twisted an' die. There was a great dan- 
ger, though ; the Raven would, after the one day when 
they were wedded, want to kill the Squaw-who-has- 
dreams. So to protect her, the Bear told her she must 
begin to tell the Raven the moment she was married 
to him the Story-that-never-ends. Then, because the 
Raven was more cur'ous than even he was cruel, he 
would put off an' put off giving the powder of the 
whirlwind to the Squaw-who-has-dreams, hoping to 
hear the end of the Story-that-never-ends. Mean- 
while the Squaw-who-has-dreams was to watch the 
Raven until she found the powder of the whirlwind in 
its secret place. 

" Then the wise Bear gave the Squaw-who-has- 
dreams a bowlful of words as seed, so she might plant 
them an' raise a crop of talk to tell the Story-that- 
never-ends. An' the Squaw-who-has-dreams planted 
the seed-words, an' they grew an' grew, an' she 
gathered sixteen bundles of talk an' brought them to 
her wigwam. After that she put beads in her hair, 
an' dyed her lips red, an' rubbed red on her cheeks, 
an' put on a new blanket ; an' when the Raven saw her, 
he asked her to marry him. So they were wedded j 
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an' the Squaw-wha-has^dreams went to the teepee of 
the Rayen an' was his wiie. 

***Btft the Raven was old an* cunning^ like Yak- 
mee-kee, the Bearer, an' he said, "He is not wise who 
keeps a squaw too loxt/gV* An' with that he thougfat 
he would kill the Sqtiaw-who-ha&-dreams the next 
day with the powder of the whiriwindL But Ae 
Squaw-who4ias-drean)s first told the Raven that she 
hated When^ee-goa, the Giant; an' that she shonld 
not k)ve the Raven until he had kilted Wken^dee-go(K 
She knew the Giant was too big an' strm^ for the 
Raven to kill with his lanee, an' that he most get his 
powder of the whirlwind; she would watch him an* 
team its secret place. The Raven said he would kill 
the (Tiant as the sim went down next day. 

•* 'Then the Squaw-whohas^reams told the Ravea 
the first of the Stor3P-that-nevcr-ends an* used up one 
btmdte of talk; an' when the story ended for that 
night, the Squaw-who-has-dreams was saying : **An* 
so, out of the lake that was red as the stm came a great 
fish that was green, with yellow wings, an* it walked 
also with feet, an' it came up to me an' said :" But 
then she would tell no more that night ; nor could the 
Raven, who was crazy with curiosity, prevail on her. 
"I must now sleep an' dream what the green fish with 
the ydlow wings said," was the reply of the Squaw- 
who-has-dreams, an' 1^ pretended to slumber. So 
the Raven, because he was cur'ous, put off her death. 

" 'All night she watched, but the Raven did not go 
to the secret place where he had hidden the powder of 
tfie whirlwind. Nor the next day, when tiw sun went 
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down, did the Raven kill the Giant. But the Squaw- 
who-has-dreams todc up again the Story-that-never- 
ends an' told what the green fish with the yellow 
wings said ; an' she used up the second bundle of talk. 
When she ceased for that time, the Squaw-who-has- 
dreams was saying : "An' as night fell, Moh-kwa, the 
Bear, called to me from his canyon, an' said for me to 
come an' he would show me where the treasure of fire- 
water was buried for you who are the Raven. So I 
went into the canyon, an' Moh-kwa, the Bear, took me 
by the hand an' led me to the treasure of firewater 
which was greater an' richer than was ever seen by 
any Sioux." 

" 'Then the Squaw-who-has-dreams would tell no 
more that night, while the Raven eat his fingers with 
cur'osity. But he made up a new plan not to twist 
the Squaw-who-has-dreams until she showed him the 
treasure of firewater an' told him the end of the 
Story-that-never-ends. On her part, however, the 
Squaw-who-has-dreams, as she went to sleep, wept an' 
tore the beads from her hair an' said the Raven did 
not love her, for he had not killed the Giant, as he 
promised. She said she would tell no more of the 
Story-that-never-ends until the Giant was dead; nor 
would she show to a husband who did not love her 
the great treasure of firewater which Moh-kwa, the 
Bear, had found. At this, the Raven, who was hot 
to have the treasure of firewater an' whose ears rang 
with cur'osity to hear the end of the Story-that-never- 
ends, saw that he must kill the Giant. Therefore, wheo 
the Squaw-who-h^s-dreams had ceased to sob and le- 
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vile him, an' was gone as he thotight asleep, the Raven 
went to his secret place where he kept the powder of 
the whirlwind an' took a little and wrapped it in a 
leaf an' hid the leaf in the braids of his long hair. 
Then the Raven went to sleep. 

" *When the Raven was asleep the Squaw-who-has- 
dreams went also herself to the secret place an' got 
also a little of the powder of the whirlwind. An' the 
next morning she arose early an' gave the powder of 
the whirlwiml to the Raven on the roast buffalo, die 
PeZ'hee-kee, which was his food. 

" 'When the Raven had eaten, the Squaw-who-haa- 
dreams went out of the teepee among the people an* 
called all the Sioux to come an' see the Raven die. 
So the Sioux came gladly, an' the Raven was twisted 
an' writhen with the powder of the whirlwind wrench- 
ing at his heart; an* his teeth were tight like a trapj 
an' no words, but only foam, came from his mouth; 
an' at last the Spirit, the Chee-hee, was twisted out of 
the Raven; an' the Squaw-who-has-dreams was re- 
venged for the death of the Gray Elk whom she loved 
an' who always called her Kee nee-moo-sha, the 
Sweetheart, because it made her laugh. 

" *When the Raven was dead, the Squaw-who-haa- 
dreams went to the secret place an' threw the powder 
of the whirlwind into the Big-Muddy; an' after that 
she distributed her fourteen bundles of talk that were 
left among all the Sioux so that everybody could tell 
how glad he felt because the Raven was twisted and 
died. An' for a week there was nothing but happi- 
ness an' big talk among the Sioux; an' Moh-kwa, the 
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Bear, came laughing out of his canyon with the wonder 
of listening to it; while the Squaw- who-has-dreams 
now, when her revenge was done, went with When" 
dee-goo, the Giant, to his teepee and became his squaw. 
So now everything was ended save the Story-that- 
never-ends.* 

"When Sioux Sam gets this far,'* concluded the 
Old Cattleman, "he says, 'an* my mother's words at 
the end were : An' boys who ask too many questions 
will die, as did the Raven whose cur'osity was even 
greater than his cruelty/ ** 
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AT THE END OF HIS ROPE 

BY FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
I 

MR. PERCY ALGERNON SMITH, famil- 
iarly known as "Cinnamon" Smith, thrust 
his hands deeper into his trousers pockets. 
•1 am not going," he remarked with an air of de- 
cision. 

"Not going!" cried the joint proprietors of Lone 
Pine Camp in a chorus. "Not going! Why?" 

Mr. Smith vouchsafed no immediate reply; he had 
fixed an experienced eye upon the coffee-pot, which 
at the moment threatened to inundate the camp-fire 
with its furious contents. "Here, you, Jake," he said 
peremptorily; "the coffee's boiling over!" 

The campers at Lone Pine were on the point of 
starting out for an all-day's fishing excursion up Sun- 
day Brook. It may as well be explained right here 
that the party consisted of four undergraduates of 

C University who were temporarily pursuing 

their education in the bracing air of the Adirondacks. 

That these young gentlemen were thus studiously 
engaged during that portion of the year commonly 
exempt from mental pursuits argues nothing. Great 
minds have ever been remarkable for concentration of 
fNirpose; and everybody knows that the late football^ 
rowing, and bicycle seasons were of unusual and en- 
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grossing interest. It is to be hoped that a future and 
more enlightened generation will so arrange the dull 
and comparativdj unixi:q)ortant scholastic pursuits 
that they shall not clash with live interests. In a word, 
to quote from their own forceful if inelegant phrase- 
ology — Messrs. "Cinnamon'* Smith, "Piggy" Brew- 
ster, "Herodotus" Jonesy and "Tommy" Pettigrew 
had been "plucked" in their examinaticais, and were 
now "cramming" with more or less enthusiasm and 
diligence under the able direction of Prof. John 
Gearing. 

Mr. Smith's announcement occasioned considerable 
badinage of a perscmal and even damaging nature, aU 
of which was received by that yotmg man with corn- 
mendable stoicism and equanimity. 

"Cin's lazy I" drawled "Pigg/' Brewster, as he 
ensconced himself comfortably in the stem of the boaf^ 
armed with the lightest paddle. 

"Cinnamon's going to write to his best girlP 
diouted Herodotus Jones, shying a mighty quid of 
qnnce-gum at the auburn head of the young gentle- 
man on the rfiore. "Do it in poetry on birch-bark, 
old boy! Little wavelets a-kissin' the beach; green 
leaves all whisperin' of thee; my heart a-tremblin' 
with rapture at the call of the lone loon across the 
moonlit waters! Hey, Cin?" 

"Aw — ^get along with you!" growled the recipient 
pi these graceful sallies. "I'm going to bone all day 
on Greek — ^that's what I'm going to do.** 

A burst of derisive laughter gp-eeted this sayingo 
Then the boat shot out into the sparkling waters ol 
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Beaver Lake, and speedily disappeared behind the 
wooded island. 

Left to himself, it appeared that Mr. Smith had 
not remained behind to indulge in solitary ease, for 
no sooner did the last echo of oars and voices die 
away than he fell to work with extraordinary energy 
and diligence. He swept out the camp — ^being not 
over-particular as to comers — gathering in the proc- 
ess a. goodly heap of bacon-rinds, egg-shells, torn 
paper, and tin cans, which he bestowed in the bushes. 
A motley array of old shoes of various sizes, four and 
one-half pairs of ragged socks, a nondescript assort- 
ment of party-colored garments in various stages of 
dilapidation were retired, in company with the camp 
frying-pan, to a dark comer under the bunks, this 
position being further defended by an artistic ar- 
rangement of balsam boughs. As a finishing touch, 
two pairs of muddy trousers, a half-emptied tin of 
condensed milk — ^to the wrath and discomfiture 
of an industrious swarm of Adirondack flies — 
and three dog-eared novels followed the bacon- 
rinds into the comfortable obscurity of the huckle- 
berry bushes. 

Mr. Smith paused long enough to wipe his heated 
brow. "It looks pretty slick,*' he murmured approv- 
ingly. "And now for the grub; girls are always 
hungry." 

A rapid but thoughtful investigation of the camp 
cupboard ensued, with the following-named results: 
item — ^two small and somewhat wizened lemons; 
"item — one damp and dubious paper bag, containing 
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ginger-snaps minus tbe snap; item — (xie box of 
marshmallows. 

"The lemonade'll be on tiie Sunday-school-picnic 
order/' meditated the youth, as he surveyed these 
tempting articles with a doubtful grimace; ''and the 
less said about the snaps the better; but they'll cot- 
tcm to the marshmallows all right — Jerusalem crick- 
ets I there they are now, t'other side of die lake, and 
I haven't even washed my hands !" 

Exactly seven minutes later, Mr. Percy Algemoa 
Smith, arrayed in a golf suit of the latest f a^onable 
cut and an immaculate flannel shirt, set off by a nedc* 
tie of flaming red — whidi, he flattered himself, sub- 
dued tihe tint of his aubtun locks to a positive browa 
— sauntered jauntily down to the boat-landing. 

"How de do, Miss Daisy! (Jove, but she's a 
stunner, and no mistake!) Glad to see you, Mis0 
Terrill! Won't ycni come ashore?" 

The elder of the two young persons in the boat 
hesitated; but the one addressed as Miss Daisy was 
on her feet in a twinkling. 

"Just for an instant, Kate!" she said deprecat- 
ingly. "What a sweet place for a camp — ours isn't 
nearly so pretty! — Lemonade?" went on this sprightly 
damsel, fanning her flushed face with a big green fan; 
"yes, indeed, and it's awfully kind of you to think of 
it, Mr. Smith! Aren't you thirsty, Kate?" 

The person addressed as Kate looked about her 
tentatively. "It certainly is a very pretty place," she 
said sedately; "but we ought not to stop, Margaret.'* 

"The fellows are all off on the trail to Simday 
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Brook," remarked the astute Mr. Smith, settii^ ottt 
three glasses cm the pine board which did duty as a 
table. "They waa't be back before evening. The old 
man's out \mg-bnntmgJ' 

"Who is tiie oW man?" cried Miss Margaret with 
and irrelevant gurgle of laughter. "And bug-hunt- 
ing — ^ugh! Who ever heard of such a thing 1" 

"Oh, I mean Gearing! He's bossing the cramming 
for exams.," replied Mr. Smith with elegant brevity. 
"Two ]umi>s of sugar, or thuee, Miss Daisy?" 

"Three, please. Is he married?" 

"Married! Who— the oki man? Ha! hal— 4hat's 
a good CHie! Why, Miss Daisy, Gearing never even 
looks at anything but books and bugs, and is more 
afraid of a pretty girl than he'd be of a boa 
ecHistrictor!" 

"The idea! How funny! Kate, do lock at that 
big spool up there on the tree! What is that for, 
Mr. Smith?" 

"That spool? Aw — that's another of Gearing's 
notices. He likes to get c^ all by himself after his 
bugs— don't want even a guide along to bother him. 
So he ties up one end of a string in camp and tmwinds 
a monstrous spool as he goes along. When he gets 
through with his investigations he winds up, and the 
String brings him into camp again as right as a trivet 
See?" 

"The very idea!" 

"Bright man !" chorused the fair voyagers. 

"His spools hold a mile of string, and he gener- 
ally carries his podcets full of 'em," pursued Mn 
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Smithy gallantly presenting a toasted marshmallow to 
each of his guests. "You can bet the fellows don't 
raise many objections to his travels! — I say, Miss 
Margaret/' he added guilelessly, "don't you want 
some pink water-lilies? I know where there's a grist 
of 'em — ^beauties too." 

"You go, Margaret," said Miss Terrill indulgently; 
•*I'll stop here and rest. I'm too deliciously comfort- 
able to move." 

And producing a volume from the pocket of her 
jacket, the young lady settled back in her luxurious 
chair — cunningly fashioned out of a barrel and a 
piece of burlap — ^with the air of an experienced 
chaperon. 

Before proceeding further with this narrative, it 
must be distinctly understood that Miss Katherine 
Terrill was a young person in whose veins ran cer- 
tain saving streams of genuine blue blood. Not only 
was she a Colonial dame by virtue of both lines oi 
descent, but through her maternal grandmother she 
was still further linked with greatness in a manner 
which defied question. 

To quote the often-repeated admonition of Madam 
Carter Stockard herself, "You must never forget, my 
dear Katherine, what your position as a descendant 
of Col. Brayton Carter, of Virginia, implies." 

"I should require a memory as long as that of 
Methuselah, dear grandmama, if I remembered all 
that it implies," was the somewhat flippant answer. 

"I am grieved and- astonished, my dear Katherine," 
once remarked Miss Penelope Scidmore, principal of 
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the Scklmore Select Sdiocd for Yomig' Ladies^ ''to 
learn that you, a joang person of tiie most admirable 
bf rth and breeding, shoakt for one mcmient have corni- 
tenanced such a breach of the proprieties!" Miss 
Scidmorc had made the painful discovery that certam 
of her •*sckct** young ladies, under the leadership of 
Miss Terrill, had walked out of the protecting walls 
of the S. S. S. Y. Lw withcmt a chaperon; and that, 
thus alone vmi unprotected, tiiey had pressed into 
service a team of horses and an empty hay-wagon 
which they fotmd on a ^de street, and bad actually 
taken a ride therein through the principal street c^ 
tfie Ettle town, to the consternation (when be saw 
them) of the old farmer who owned the wagon, and 
to the still greater consternation (when she heard of 
It) of Mfes SciAnore. 

"Why,** continued that tady m impassiooed toneSr 
**have you thus fofgo t ten what is due to yourself and 
your family ?" 

"I am sure I don*t know, Miss SadmorCy" Kathcr- 
ine had replied with honest contrition; **I — I jtist 
did it r By which it will be seen that this youi^ lady 
of high bnth was, on occasion, as much the ^port of 
freakiA impulse as Katie O'Flarity, the daughter 
of tfie gardener at Brayton manor. All this by 
way of explanation — ^though it is in no sense an 
excuse — for what is to follow. 

The day was warm, as has been intimated, and the 
claims of "The Scarlet Doom" on the interest of 
the reader wavered after a little. Historical novds> 
dealing with the sanguinary past from a cold-blooded 
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American standpoint, were decidedly out of place- 
thought this sapient young person — ^amid the fresh, 
breezy wilds of the Adirondacks. She dropped the 
book, to fix her undivided attention upon the antics 
of a pair of squirrels which were frisking in primal 
gladness from bough to bough of the big pine. Her 
eyes followed them with a certain distinct satisfac- 
tion in the lawless freedom of these creatures of the 
wilderness, whose ancestors cast no chilling shadow 
upon the joyous present. 

At this point in the course of her aimless medita- 
tions her vagrant fancy was again arrested by the big 
spool dangling by a scarlet thread from the branch 
just above her head. As she gazed at this simple 
object, Miss Terrill completely forgot her position in 
society and the august character of her lineage. After 
full five minutes of reflection, which — as subsequent 
events proved — ^might have been spent to better ad- 
vantage, the descendant of the Bra3rton Carters de- 
liberately stood up on her chair and detached the big 
spool from its position. 

"This is a cobweb party,'* she said solemnly; "the 
scientific old professor and his box of bugs is the prize.** 
With that, this "model of all the proprieties" began to 
walk away into the woods, winding up the scarlet 
cord as she went. 

From fragrant, low-dropping balsam to white-limbed 
birch; from sunny knoll, crowded with purple-fruited 
huckleberries, to solemn stretches of forest, where the 
winds loitered in the odorous branches of the pines^ 
whispering strange, ancient secrets of earth and sky; 
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through tiackiess wastes of sweet fern, where the g^ts 
t»t fiercely; through dense bladcberry thickets, which 
clutched her savagely in their thcxny arms; over 
fallen logs, half rotted away and carpeted deep with 
softest emerald mosses; past swzmpy spots, where 
tiie trim boots sank ankle deep in the black mud— 
deeper and deqser into tiie pathless wilderness led the 
slender clew. 

"^It's simply barrds of funT' sighed the bold ad* 
venturer, lapsing into the camp vernacular, as she 
sank breathless on to a baidc to rest, ''but — ^I believe 
I'll go back without my prize. It nnist be nearly 
dinner-time/' 

She reached out after a sprig of wintergreen, where 
gay scarlet berries glimmered like live coals amid the 
overarching ferns, her brown cheeks dimpling as she 
reflected upon the undoubted consternation of the wa* 
ter-lily hunters. Thai she sprang to her feet with an 
air of decision. *'l must go back at once; we ought 
not to have stopped at all" 

She glanced down at the bulky form of the big brown 
^)ool, and the full extent of her folly dawned sud- 
denly upon her. "How can I go back? I've wound 
up the cordr 

It was characteristic of this young person that, pre- 
Kminarily to a careful consideration of the question, 
she sank down and laughed — till she cried; this to 
the great astonishment and dismay of divers small 
woodsfolk, who paused in the business of the hour 
to observe the new and peculiar animal which pro* 
duced such strange noises. 
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"I have come a mile," she reflected, sitting up and 
wiping her eyes; "for this spool is full, and number 
two hangs in the bushes yonder." 

The idea of surprising an elderly student of science 
at his labors had been gradually growing less and 
less attractive; and now after a period of serious re- 
flection it ceased to appear either funny or fascinat- 
ing in the slightest degree. 

"He is undoubtedly a person who would be politely, 
sarcastically, and crushingly disagreeable because I 
had ventured to meddle with his absurd spools," de- 
cided Miss Terrill soberly. ''I am very glad that I 
stopped in time; I shall have no trouble in reaching 
the camp from this point. Of course I shall put the 
spool exactly where I found it." 

She rose slowly to her feet and looked medita- 
tively about her. "I came by that big tree; I remem- 
ber the dead branch hanging down to the ground." 

Ah, foolish maid! keener eyes than those pretty 
brown ones of yours have been deceived by the won- 
derful likeness of everything to every other thing in 
the big woods. The tree with the dead branch cer- 
tainly led to a perfectly familiar-looking bush; and the 
bush beguiled the weary little feet to an odorous group 
of balsams, where bright-eyed squirrels chattered 
angrily at the wearer of the jaunty red tam. And 
beyond the balsams there was a cup-like hollow where 
the beautiful deadly "Fly Amanita" thrust its golden 
globes through the black-leaf mould. Then the bram- 
bles clutched at her with their thorny fingers, and the 
treacherous mud tried to hold her away from the 
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ripe faackkberries. And all the while the gnats and 
mosqtwtoes followed hard after — ^like the hosis of an 
av3eng;ing falie. 

But, yes; it was all perfectly plain and not at aH 
far. She wotdd soon catch a sparkle of blue water 
through the trees, and then dinner and a long, deli- 
ckms rest in the hammock 1 The grewsome tales of 
wayfarers lost and starving in the woods were — slat 
decided — simply figments of weak and elderly imagi- 
nations; mene bugaboos to keep small children within 
bounds. Any person of sound judgment and edu- 
cated powers of observation could easily — 

"Gracious!" Miss Terrill rarely made use of such 
vulgar exclamations, but the exigency of tiie occasion 
wrung it from her lips. The spool was again empty! 
She lodoed wildly about her; there was no welcome 
glimmer of blue water, no pervasive odor of a smoky 
camp-fire, no dinner, no hanmiock anywhere in sight 

"Well, there is only one thing to do," decided the 
girl after a second period of reflection, during which 
the humorous nature of the adventure did not once re- 
cur to her mind. "I will go back to the second spool 
once more, and try again. One can always do what 
one must do/' she added sententiously, and with the 
air of one who combats an tmpleasant suggestion. 

Two hours later, as she wearily retraced her steps 
for the third time to the spot where the second spool 
hung in the bushes, the situation had resolved itself 
in her mind (she had been a "special" in mathematics) 
into the f oUowing concise form : 

"Let A represent the camp, and B the position of 

VOL. v. Q 
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the second spool, one mile distant from A. How many 
miles might a person travel in endeavoring to reach 
A, supposing he started from B in a different direc- 
tion each time?" 

"If the traveler started out from B and traveled 
in a perfectly straight line each time/' she murmured 
— SL diagram of the problem presenting itself with 
appalling distinctness before her mental vision — "he 
might easily travel several hundred miles without 
reaching A. If he traveled in curved lines — as he cer- 
tainly would — ^why — " 

The undeniable conclusions were too harrowing to 
contemplate with calmness, therefore Miss Katherine 
Carter Terrill sat down upon a mossy log and shed 
tears for full five minutes. She beheld herself, as it 
were, the wandering radius of an unknown circle, re- 
turning innumerable times to point B, and at last 
lying cold and unconscious on the forest leaves, the 
fatal spool clutched tight in her stiffened fingers. 

"I shall never find it — never !" she wailed, grinding 
the innocent cause of her misadventure beneath her 
boot-heels. "But, oh, how can I let that man find me, 
as he certainly will, if I hold on to this wretched spool ! 
I can't, if I have to die of slow starvation — ^and I am 
so hungry! But suppose I leave the spool here, the 
unsuspecting old gentleman will wind up to it, 
and then he will have nothing to go by — not even 
point B!" 

A vision of her own revered grandparent wandering 
gaunt and famished through interminable wastes of 
desolate forest filled her with a lively anguish. 
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**No, I must not leave him to perish — it would be 
nnirderi" she said with a shudder. **I will find him 
and tdl him what I have done." 

II 

John Gearing glanced hastily over the closely writ- 
ten pages of his note-book by the waning lig^t, snapped 
the cover of his tin specimen case with a well-satisfied 
air, and rose to his feet 

"It must be getting along toward sunset/' he re- 
flected, with a cursory glance at his watch. "Capital 
da/s work, though; I shouldn't like to have missed 
tfiat scarlet-headed arachnid. As for the coleopteron, I 
doubt if it has been generally recognized as a genuine 
crotylid — ^which it unquestionably is." 

He paused to drop a full spool into his pocket and 
disengage an empty one from the limb of a mighty 
^ruce which stood among its fellows weeping odorous 
tears of purest gum. The bug-hunter eyed it thought- 
fully, a cheerful vision of the camp frying-pan, replete 
with sizzling slices of fragrant bacon, to be succeeded 
by a long procession of substantial slapjacks, rising 
alluringly before him. 

"Jove!" he muttered, "I forgot to eat my lunch!" 

The reflections of the hungry scientist as he strode 
rapidly onward winding up his second spool were both 
comfortable and complacent "A more useful device 
to save valuable time than this simple system of spools 
was never devised," he decided. "At this moment I 
am — approximately — one and one-half miles from sup- 
per; with no dout^ui trail to follow, no delays to 
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puzzle over direction, no uncertainty whatever as to the 
exact point at which I shall — " He stopped short ; his 
keen ear had caught the sound of crackling branches. 

"A deer!" he muttered; '*and coming right this 
way!" 

Arachnida, coleoptera, spools, and even supper wore 
forgotten on the instant ; and the bug-hunter, alert and 
silent, stood grasping his rifle, his eyes fixed on the 
low-growing tangle of evergreens from which the sus- 
picious sounds had proceeded. A moment later and 
he was staring with undisguised amazement at the 
small figure which limped rapidly toward him. 

"You are not Professor Gearing — I am so glad!" 
were the astonishing words with which the apparition 
introduced itself. It pushed back a scarlet tam-o'- 
shanter from a tangle of brown curls, and continued : 
"I don't know who you are, but I am Katherine Ter- 
rill and I am lost in these dreadful woods. Do take 
me home !" With that the figure sank back against a 
tree with a sound suspiciously like a sob. 

"I — I do not understand," stammered the astounded 
bug-hunter lamely. "I can take you home, certainly; 
but I must acknowledge that I am John Gearing." 

The wearer of the scarlet tam started up with a 
hysterical laugh. "Professor Gearing is an old man !" 
she cried, "and you — ^you are quite— quite young! I 
took his spool out of the camp, and I can't find the 
way back!" 

"The spool— eh! You don't mean—" 

"Yes, I do. I took it and wound it up to point B 
-^I mean the second spool,"^ faltered the mischief- 
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maker, her cheeks dyed with penitent blushes. *'l — I 
was stopping at the camp, you see, for a few mo- 
ments with a friend, and I saw the ^ool. I can't 
tell you why I did it" This hst with a vain clutch 
after her vanished dignity. "It — it just occurred to 
me that it might be — " 

'*I hung that empty spool there mcrdy as a tag at 
the end of my string," remarked John Gearing mecK- 
tativcly. 'a certainly— " 

"Say anything you like to me," interrupted Miss 
Terrill solemnly; "I deserve it We shall never get 
home alive — ^never f" 

John Gearing stared at the speaker for a full min- 
ute, then he threw back his head and laughed long and 
loud. "I — ^I beg your pardon, Miss Terrill," he said 
at length; "but really—" 

**Oh, yes, you may laugh !" said the young lady with 
an indignant shrug. "I laughed too — at first. But it 
hasn't seemed a bit funny for at least six hours. I tell 
you we can't get back ! We shall starve to death ; and 
it's— it's getting dark!" 

The bug-hunter was sobered in an instant by the 
pitiful quiver in the tired voice. 

"You don't mean to say tiiat you have been wan- 
dering about since morning with nothing to eat?" he 
asked anxiously. 

**Nothing but huckfcberries — and I loathe huckle- 
berries!" 

John Gearing hastily swung his pack-basket to the 
ground. *^These sandwiches" — producing a parcel of 
dubious aspect — ^have suffered somerwhat, I fear, 
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knocking about all day among my traps; but if you 
will accept them — " 

"They look perfectly delicious !" declared the young 
lady with tmconcealed delight "But I shall eat only 
one — it is just possible, you know, that we might — 
in time — " 

"I beg that you will give yourself no further anx- 
iety on that score!" cried John Gearing confidently. 
"We are only a trifle over a mile from camp ; we'll be 
there inside of an hour." 

The girl shook her head mournfully. "That we are 
so near is just the most dreadful part of it," she said, 
winking rapidly to keep back two big tears which were 
trying hard to pass the barrier of her long lashes. "But 
if you really think you can find the way, do 
let us start at once. Of course we can reach the 
second spool," she added. "I — I was frightened 
when I saw how late it was growing, so I came to 
meet you. I thought it was my duty to— to tell 
you — " 

John Gearing surveyed the speaker in puzzled si- 
lence. "Do you— er — mind telling me," he burst out 
after a long pause^ during which the stealthy twilight 
made perceptible advances, "what — ^that is — ^why you 
were so sure that I was somebody else — ^at first, you 
know?" 

"What must you think of me !" exclaimed Miss Ter- 
rill irrelevantly, stopping short in the midst of a vicious 
tangle of blackberry bushes for no other purpose, it ap- 
peared, than to wring her small hands. "It has all 
been so dreadful that I haven't realized that! You 
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must think me bold and meddlesome and — ^and gen- 
erally horrid !" 

"I have thought nothing of the kind !" retorted the 
bug-hunter with unnecessary warmth. "It was all the 
fault of those infernal spools ! I wouldn't mind this" 
— with a comprehensive wave of the hand which 
seemed to include all the hostile forces of nature — "if 
it were not for you. I should get into camp all right, 
some time; but — " 

"You may think so, but you couldn't/' said the girl 
with a pitying glance at the stalwart figure. "It will 
be all the harder for you to bear; and when I think 
that I did it — ^that it is all my fault ! But of course I 
didn't think — I could never have imagined — ^what a 
fatal thing I was doing when I touched that spool. 
No, wait till I have told you all." With that she 
poured forth the tale of the day's adventures, closing 
with a statement of the problem which she had spent 
six unhappy hours in trying to solve. 

"Don't you see," she said in a shaking voice, "how 
utterly improbable it is that we shall ever reach 
point A?" 

John Gearing had smiled more than once during 
this recital; he also frowned as he stared anxiously 
into the black depths of the forest which shut them in 
like a wall. 

"Miss Terrill," he said gravely, "your conclusions 
are undeniably logical and unpleasantly correct — from 
your premises; but luckily there are other factors 
which you have overlooked, and which must be intro- 
duced. One is, that the guides are sure to beat the 
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woods for miles about point A. There is, therefore, 
not the slightest danger of our becoming either varia- 
ble or permanent radii of point B. The only ques- 
tion to be considered at present is, shall we make any 
immediate attempt to solve the problem ourselves? 
You are already weary, and — " 

"You might attach a second spool at point B," in- 
terrupted the giri, knitting her pretty brows; "our 
chances would then be multiplied by two." 

"But I object to the preliminary division," said 
John Gearing decidedly ; "it simply isn't to be thought 
of. The darkness has closed in upon us at an imcon- 
scionably early hour," he went on rapidly. "I can not 
understand it, unless, to add to our perplexity, it is 
about to—" A drop of water which landed squarely 
on the tip of his nose explained the phenomenon. 

"It is raining," observed Miss Terrill with the calm- 
ness of despair. "But of course that was to be ex- 
pected. We will go on," she added firmly. "No — I 
am not at all tired, and I am quite accustomed to the 
woods." This last with a superb gesture of refusal 
as her victim offered his arm. 

Two minutes later her foot slipped on a treacherous 
log, and with a cry she pltmged forward into the 
darkness. 

John Gearing was at her side in an instant "My 
poor little girl,"" he murmured, lifting her with all 
possible gentleness, "are you much hurt?" 

"At all events I have not sprained my ankle," said 
tiie girl with a faint laugh. "But I slipped once before 
to-day, and — '* 
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John Gearing groaned. "I shall never forgive my- 
sdf for my outrageous folly!" he declared savagely, 
and quite involuntarily he tightened the clasp of his 
strong arms. 

Miss Terrill laughed again in spite of herself. "Put 
me down, please, Mr. Gearing," she said. "If you 
should change most of the pronouns in your last state- 
ment to the second person, it would be quite what I 
deserve. I fear I shall have to stop where I am ; but 
you must go on. Please go at once before it gets any 
darker." 

"And leave you here alone?" 

"Yes." 

By way of answer, John Gearing hastily divested 
himself of his thick shooting- jacket and wrapped it 
about his companion with an authoritative firmness 
which admitted of no question. 

"I have four matches — ^and a half, to be ex- 
act," he said, after a careful search through his 
various pockets. "Luckily it hasn't rained long 
enough to wet the ground; if the fates aren't too 
unkind we'll have a camp-fire inside of five min- 
utes." 

A flash, a sizzle, an impatient exclamation announced 
that match number one had weakly succumbed to the 
untoward influences of the place and hour. Two, 
three, and four followed with disheartening unanim- 
ity, during intervals plainly occupied in a frantic search 
for drier material. 

"If you only had some paper," ventured a timid 
voice out of the darkness. 
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*'Of course! Thank heaven you reminded me be- 
fore I struck that last half-match V 

Another moment, and a score of closely written 
pages treating learnedly of the coleoptera and arach- 
nida of the great northern wilderness were blazing 
merrily in the midst of a skilfully constructed pile of 
twigs and branches. 

"Wasn't it fortunate you happened to have that 
paper?" observed Miss Terrill, as she leaned forward 
to warm her chilled fingers at the now thoroughly 
established fire. 

"Fortunate!*' echoed John Gearing, dropping his 
specimen-box as he stooped to lay another stick on the 
fire — ^whereat the scarlet-headed arachnid and the 
coleoptera, one and all, wriggled out and away with 
joyful haste. "It was by all odds the most fortunate 
thing I know of." 

"Perhaps you will think me a coward," began the 
girl, after a prolonged pause which the raindrops 
filled with a soft, insistent murmur. "Do you think 
it would be very wrong for me — ^that is, for you — '* 
She turned her head away from the searching firelight 
as she continued in so low a voice that John Gearing 
was forced to bend his tall head to listen — "if they 
find us ? You said they would search for us ?" 

"They will search for us — certainly, and find us." 

"If they know — that is, if you — ^if — ^I must tell them 
that I took the spool to — to find you, I could not 
face them — I could not bear it !" 

"Ah, but the fact is that I found you!" said John 
Gearing in his deepest voice. 
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"Yes— but— the spools!" 

The bug-hunter leaned forward and deliberately 
dropped a full half dozen of them into the red heart 
of the fire. 

"There are no spools," he said calmly. 

A more unpleasant spot than the virgin forest of 
the Adirondacks on a wet night it would be difficult 
to find. Mr. Percy Algernon Smith put this fact more 
forcibly; he said — But why repeat the words of a 
man who has forced his way through some six or 
eight miles of soaking coves, pursued all the way by 
jubilant throngs of mosquitoes — ^his energies being 
still further taxed by laborious and systematic per- 
formance on a big tin horn? 

"I say, Jake," he bawled, pausing after a succession 
of ear-splitting blasts, "d'ye hear anything?" 

The guide nodded. "To the west on us," he said^ 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder. " 'Tain't fur, 
neither." 

The sagacious reader has already divined that this 
is only the beginning of the story. Its ending was 
after the old, old fashion, of which wise people the 
world over never grow tired, and which in truth is 
the end — or the beginning — of every story that is at 
all worth the telling. In this place it must be set down 
in just four words — afterward they were married. 

It was my good fortune, not many months later, 
to hear Mrs. John Gearing relate the above romantic 
circumstances, which she did with the prettiest smiles 
and blushes imaginable. 
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In closing she declared solemnly that never in all 
the course of her existence had such a welcome, glad, 
dieerful, happy, enlivening, and altc^ether delightful 
vision greeted her eyes as the round, freckled face of 
''Cinnamon" Smith as he burst through the dripping 
branches on that rainy August night. 

But she never so much as mentioned the spools; tC 
was their ashes that told the tale 
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EVERYBODY'S CHANCE 

BY JOHN HABBERTON 
I — HOW THEY HEARD OF IT 

BRUNDY was the deadest town in the United 
States; so all the residents of Brundy said. 
It had not even a railway station, although 
several other villages in the county had two each. 
It was natural, therefore, that manufacturers* capital 
avoided Brundy. There was a large woolen mill 
at Yam City, eight miles to the westward, and 
Yam City was growing so fast that some of the 
farmers on the outskirts of the town were selling off 
their estates in building lots at prices which justified 
the sellers in going to the city to end their days. At 
Magic Falls, five miles to the northward, there was 
water power and a hardwood forest, which between 
them made business for several manufacturers of 
wooden-ware, as well as markets, with good prices^ 
for all farmers of the vicinity. 

But Brundy had only land and people. The latter, 
according to themselves, were as good as the people 
an3nvhere, but the soil was so poor that no one could 
get a living out of it without very hard work. There 
was no chance of any kind for any of the natives. 
Young men were afraid to marry, and young women 
were afraid to marry them; for what girl wanted to 
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go through the routine of drudgery in which she had 
pitied her own mother, and what lover wanted to aak 
his sweetheart to descend from the position of assist- 
ant at her old home to slave of all work in a new one? 

The lack of a chance for any one had made itself 
manifest at Brundy many years before the date at 
which this story opens, so many of the natives had 
gone elsewhere to better their condition. The great 
majority of them had not been heard from afterward, 
so Brundy did not doubt that they had become too 
prosperous to think of their simple old friends and 
neighbors. Some, however, who had gone to great 
cities and the great West, had returned to the place of 
their birth to end their da)rs, and they were so re- 
served as to how they had made their money, and 
how much they had made, that Brundy agreed that 
there were some great secrets of wealth to be dis- 
covered in the outside world, could the inhabitants 
of Brundy ever get away and search for it. 

For instance, there was old Pruffett; he had gone 
to Chicago when barely twenty-one, remained tiiere 
forty years, and been so busy all the while that he 
declared that he never had foimd time to look about 
him for a wife. He had made money, too; no one 
knew how much, and Pruffett never would tell, but 
as he paid cash for whatever he bought in the village 
and never hagg'led about prices, it seemed evident 
that he was very well off, for Squire Thomas, the 
richest native who had alwa3rs remained at home, 
would never buy even a pound of butter until a penny 
or two of the price had been abated 
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Sad though it be to «Iate, there were pretty and 
gfbod young women in Brandy who would gladly 
have married old Praffett for his money, and loving 
mothers who would have advised and helped them in 
tiiat direction had old Pruffett given them any en- 
couragement, but what could any one do with a mil- 
lionaire — so they called him — ^who was satisfied to 
do his own work and do his own cooking in the cot- 
tage in which he was born, and which he had kept 
for years just as his mother left it when she died, and 
he had been too busy to hurry home to receive her 
dying blessing? 

There was nothing mean about Pruffett; he con- 
tributed liberally to all church subscriptions, and when 
any neighbor chanced to fall into any trouble the old 
man was the first to offer counsel and substantial aid; 
still, why did he not be wholesouled and tell younger 
men how and where to find their chance in life — ^the 
chance which Brandy persistently denied every one? 

One morning the entire village was thrown into a 
fever of excitement and sarcasm by the appearance of 
the following notice, which was posted on the bulletin- 
board in front of the town hall and on trees in the 
several streets: 

'^Everybody has a Chance 

*'A lecture on the above subject will be given at the 
town hall next Friday night. The lecturer has noth- 
ing to sell, nor any medicines or other goods to recom- 
mend, nor anjrthing' to advertise. It is to be a square 
talk by a square man, who can prove what he sscy%. 
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No charge for admission ; people who like the lecture 
may, if they desire, drop some small change into a 
box which will be at the door." 

"Everybody has a chance, eh?" said the natives 
to one another. "That man doesn't know what sort 
of town he's coming to. If he is depending upon the 
collection at the door to help him to the next town 
he'll have to walk." 

The more the lecturer's subject was discussed the 
more ridiculous it appeared, and as most people 
rather enjoy the spectacle of a man making a fool of 
himself the town hall was absolutely jammed on Fri- 
day night, half an hour before the usual time for the 
appearance on the platform of such strolling enter- 
tainers as did not know of the impepuniosity of the 
natives. 

When the town dock struck eight the audience 
saw coming from the ante-room to the platform a 
middle-aged man with the garb and the eye of a 
well-to-do mechanic and the manner of a preacher, 
although he soon manifested an unpreacher-like dis- 
regard for grammatical rules. The lecture, too, al- 
though humorous enough at times to set every one 
laughing, was somewhat like a sermon in its general 
character. 

"People talk about not havin' a chance," began the 
lecturer. "Why, if chances were eggs, none of you 
could move without steppin' on 'em. When a man 
says he hasn't got his chance in life he's talking about 
the particular chance he wants — ^that's all. What we 
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want most isn't always what we need most, my 
fi-iends, though few of us are honest enough and 
smart enough to see it an' say so. 

"I'd bet a dollar to a doughnut that the chance — 
an' the only one — ^that every man in this room is 
simply achin' for, so that he won't look at any other, 
is the chance to make a lot of money ! Did he ever see 
anybody that had made a lot of money? Did the rich 
man look any happier than other folks? If not, why 
not? Can any of you tell the difference between the 
rich and the poor by their faces ? I can't, except that 
generally the richest man looks most anxious and 
most discontented." 

By this time every one in the house was looking at 
old Pruffett, who was looking at the back of the seat 
in front of him, although the expression of his counte- 
nance did not imply that there was an)rthing particu- 
larly cheerful and inspiring in the back of that seat 
The lecturer continued : 

"An old book which all of you have in the house, 
and which some of you profess to believe with all 
your might, says that *A man's life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth' ; you 
can read the passage for yourselves, and correct me 
if I am wrong. That same old book tells of chances 
that came to lots of people that hadn't a cent, either 
before or after. There are just as good chances now, 
and Brundy's as full of 'em as any other place, an' 
the people that don't get 'em are the people who won't 
see 'em, though if the chances were bears they'd bite 
'em, they're so close. A man's best chance is what- 
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ever is closest to him; if it isn't also closest to his 
heart, that's the man's fault — not the chance's." 

The lecturer went on in the same vein, and told of 
some of his own chances which he had missed, as 
well as of some in which he had, to use his own 
expression, "caught on"; and he told some stories of 
personal experience so well that he made a lot of 
people cry a little, and laugh much, and not a few 
were compelled to do some serious thinking. 

When the talk ended there was quite a melodious 
jingling of coin in the box at the door; and several 
members of the audience who were nearest to old 
Pruflfett told their neighbors for a week afterward 
that the old man actually dropped into the box a ten- 
dollar bill, forty times as much as would have paid 
the lecturer's stage fare to the next town, 

"Got any small change about your clothes. 
Champ?" asked Charley Wurring, a smiling youth, 
of Champney Bruff, a serious-looking man of about 
thirty years, who was exploring his vest pocket. 
Charley had abundant reason for smiling, for by his 
side, where she had been throughout the lecture, was 
Luce Grew, the handsomest girl in the village. *1 
didn't bring any money, for I came only to laugh, 
but I found my chance during the lecture, and here 
she is, eh. Luce?" 

Luce looked rather bashfully toward Champ with 
her great dark eyes and strong face, and then, for 
relief, smiled pleasantly at Charley. Champ flushed 
a little under his dark brown skin, but mechanically 
extended a coin toward Charley, who took it and 
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dropped it into the box. Then he took Luce's hand, 
placed it on his arm, whispered something to the girl, 
which elicited a smile which Champ regarded fixedly, 
although the longer he looked the whiter and more 
fixed it became. Suddenly it appeared to him that 
old Pruflfett was regarding him intently, and as he 
did not care to be looked at closely at that particular 
moment he abruptly left the hall and started home- 
ward. 

So Charley Wurring and Luce Grew had come to 
an understanding. 

And Luce Grew was the one woman of Brundy 
whom Champney Bruff had ever thought he could 
love. Could love? Had he not loved her for years? 
He had not dared tell her so, for how could he? He 
was the oldest member of his father's family; his 
mother was dead, his father unfit for work; and the 
farm was one which required steady work and rigid 
economy if it was to support all of Champ's brothers 
and sisters. The farm would be better if he could 
clear and drain about twelve acres of marshy wood- 
land that belonged to it, and to clear that land had 
been his special effort for two or three years; but 
after the usual farm routine had been gone through 
with, even in winter, he could find time to chop down 
only two or three trees a day, and after all the trees 
were gone there would still be the stumps, and after 
the stumps the ditching. When all this had been 
done, he would propose to Luce Grew, but now, evi- 
dently, his chance or his duty, which to the lecturer 
had seemed to mean the same thing, was the finishi ig 
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of that dearing — while Luce Grew loved another maai 
and would marry him. r 

He heard footsttps behind him, and in a moment 
<M Pruffett joined him with : 

^'Not a had lecture, Champ ?*" 

''Not for those who f(»md their chanoes while the 
lectore was gcAng on/' was the reply, in words that 
sounded as if each had been savagely bitten off. 
There was a moment of silence before the old man 
said: 

"I guess I know what you mean. I'm very sorry, 
too— for you. Yet Luce herself seemed to be happy; 
I suppose that's what you've longed to see her? You'd 
have done anything to make her happy — eh?" 

"Yes; anything in my power." 

"Good. Now's your chance." 

"What on earth do you mean, Mr. Pruffett?" 

"Merely what I say. If you k)ved her, not your- 
self, or loved her more than you loved yourself, you 
can do a great deal to make her happy; far more than 
Charley Wurring can." 

"I wish I knew what you were tr3ang to say, Mr. 
Pruffett." 

"Do you? Then I'll try to make myself under- 
stood. Charley is a well-meaning fellow, but nowhere 
near enough of a man to marry a girl like that 
Splendid girls sometimes accept a husband of that 
land after waiting a long time in vain for a better 
one; the range of choice in this town is rather small, 
you know. Charley's much the best of his family; 
indeed, he hasn't any bad habits of his own, and he 
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has learned to hate all that he might have inherited, 
but you know his fix ; a father who has druxik himself 
into incapacity for anything, and a mother who is 
utterly discouraged and bad-tempered. Luce will 
have many occasions for feeling sorry for her choice; 
and Charley will often have to feel desperate, for 
what chance can he see, at present, of manying and 
supporting a wife?" 

*'Well!" exclaimed Champ, savagely. 

"Well, you know what the lecturer said about 
chances? Yours is right at hand — right now. Why 
don't you put Charley into that wooded marshland of 
yours, to clear it? Give him the wood in pa3rment; 
you'd not lose a cent by that. Get his father to help 
him ; the weakest man has enough romance in him to 
want to help his son to a good wife. Work is the best 
cure for drunkenness, and the fellow daren't and can't 
drink while his son is with him all the while. By doing 
this you would be improving a chance to greatly benefit 
three people ; such a chance seldom comes to any one/' 

"And I would also help another man to marry the 
woman whom — " 

"Whom you love? Well, for what do you love 
her? For her sake or for your own?" 

Champ remained silent ; the old man went on : 

"You don't seem to know. It's well, then, that you 
didn't chance to marry her." 

"Mr. Pruflfett," exclaimed Champ — ^he almost 
roared it — "do you know what you are saying? Are 
you human? Are you a man, like other men?" 

"I am, my boy," replied the old man calmly. "I 
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don't mind tellii^ you, in strict coi^denoe, tiimt I 
loved Luce^s mother — God bless her! — forty years 
ago, I never loved any other woman — ^I tried to, but 
I couldnH. I had an awful %ht with myself, after 
Grew won ber, and I got the worst of it, for I was 
obliged, as an honest man, to admit to myself that I 
loved myself more than I loved her. To reform my- 
self, I determined to go on loving her, but for her 
sake only, and the way I did it was to do just as I am 
advising you. I hadn't any marshland to clear, and 
there was nothing in Crew's family history for the 
young man to be ashamed of, but I put him into the 
one good chance which I had here, and I went away 
to shift for myself. I don't deny that I hx^ped that 
something would happen to break their engagement, 
but there didn't I wish Luce were my daughter, for 
there's no cme I would rather see her marry than yoo, 
but there are some things which one can't change — 
some chances which a man loses. Your chance is just 
as I'm putting it; I'm advising coily what I did my- 
self, and what I never had cause to regret. I know, 
though, it isn't the sort of thing to press on a young 
man too hard, and I'm sure that, while you're in your 
present frame of mind, you don't care to listen to aiiy 
more of this kind of talk, so— good-night" 

"Good-night," was the response, as sharp as the 
crack of a rifle. 

"Shake hands with me, won't you. Champ?" said 
the old man softly. "No one else knows so well how 
to sympathize with you. Don't forget that I loved 
her mother — and lost her." 
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They shook hands as they parted, but Champ's 
head was in a whirl, and his heart was thumping 
angrily. What? Help the man who had just taken 
from him the prize toward which he had been strug- 
gling for years? Pruffett had probably tcdd the 
truth, but — well, men were not all of the same day. 
Love Luce for her own sake? Why^ what else had he 
thought of but what he would do to make Luce 
hBppy? Had not his delay been entirely because af 
his doubts and fears for her? What was most in his 
mind whenever he thought of her — himself? Never f 
He thought only of her — her great, deep eyes, her 
noble face, her womanly composure, her strength of 
character — everything that was best in womanhood, 
so far as ^e knew women. He was sure that through 
his very admiration of all that was best in her, he 
knew best how to make her happy, while Qiarley, a 
mere good-natured, happy-go-lucky fellow, who haid 
seemed to be in love with half-a-dozen other girls for 
no especial reason, would be utterly unable to com- 
prehend the needs of so superior a nature. 

Yet there was some truth in what old Pruffett had 
said about the wa3rs in which Charley could be helped 
to become a more fit husband. If some one else could 
help him, well and good, but as to Champ — . He 
struggled hard with himself a few moments; then he 
suddenly stopped, bared his hciad, looked upward, and 
exclaimed : 

*^eaven help me, I'll do it — for her saket TTis my 
chance — ^but what a chance." 

VOL. V. H 
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II — IN THE CAMP OF THE ENEMY 

Luce Grew told herself, after Charley had reluc- 
tantly gone home and she found herself alone with 
her thoughts, that she wondered how she had come 
to say "Yes" to the very pointed question which 
Charley Wurring had put to her during a certain 
point of the lecture. Charley had one of the sjrm- 
pathetic natures which are rare among men, or, per- 
haps, less rare than the willingness of their owners 
to manifest them, so Luce had always liked him. He 
was quick to see the application of an argument, or 
the inner and better sense of almost anything that 
might be said, so Luce had never failed to find him 
good company, although she regarded him very much 
as if he were a boy, although he was fully as old as 
she. She had been deeply interested in the lecture, 
and her better self approved all that the speaker said ; 
so it pleased her greatly that when she looked at Char- 
ley for S3mipathy his face was frank and open, and he 
seemed to be of exactly her own way of thinking; 
while most of the young men about him were looking 
grim, or were sneering, or exchanging satirical winks 
with other young men. 

So, when the lecturer told the hearers that their 
chances were all about them — nay, right at their side, 
waiting only to be accepted, Charley had whispered : 

"Luce, don't you think you could make a personal 
application of that remark ? I am right at your side ; 
won't you accept me? I won't ask any other or 
grander chance than you while I live/' 
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She felt like laughing at the boy, but he looked so 
earnest, so manly, yet at the same time so appealing, 
that she did what many another woman has done in 
similar circumstances — she began to wonder. Life 
was long; Brundy was a small place; there were other 
young men in the village, but very, very few whom 
rfie could by any possibility marry. She did not like 
the possibility of remaining single all her life. Qiar- 
Icy was not the kind of man upon whom she had set 
her fancy, but young men were disappointing creat- 
ures; she had never been in love with one, but girls 
of her acquaintance had made dreadful mistakes in 
marrying men whom Luce herself had thought quite 
good. Charley was good — she never had heard a 
word against him; he was very attentive to his 
mother and kind to his sisters. He had nothing upon 
which to marry, but engagements generally were long 
in Brundy ; perhaps if she were to accept him it might 
be the means of making him everything he now failed 
to be. 

"Does it take you so long to make up your mind?** 
whispered Charley. "I know I*m not worthy of you, 
but, on the other hand, neither is any one else; I'll be 
anything you wish, if you'll think me good enough 
to begin with." 

She k>oked down into his eyes; they were very 
honest eyes, and at that particular instant they were 
very earnest. Luce blushed slightly and dropped her 
own eyes, Charley's hand sought hers, pressed it, 
and received a gentle pressure in return; then he 
whispered : 
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"Thank you. God bless you." 

On the way home she talked to him kindly, but 
not enthusiastically; she told him that his proposal had 
been a great surprise, and perhaps she had accepted it 
too hastily, for she really had never thought of loving 
him; but Charley was so grateful, and so willing to 
wait, and so astonished at his own temerity, and so 
overwhelmed by his new joy, that she could not help 
being deeply affected, so she made but a single condi- 
tion; the affair must be a secret between them until 
both of them were certain that they were not mis- 
taken. Charley promised willingly, for he was con- 
cerned, for Luce's sake, about what people would say 
should they know of what had occurred. Marriage 
was a serious matter in Brundy, from the dollar and 
cents point of view; and he knew that every one in 
the village knew that he had neither money nor pros- 
pects, and that his only emplo)mient, thus far, had 
been several months of school teaching, during the 
winter months, and such occasional work as he could 
find in the village and among the farmers during the 
summer. He well knew, too, what people would say 
about a woman like Luce entering a family such as 
the Wurring family had become, through the habits 
of the head of the house. 

The next morning, therefore, Charley made haste 
to find Champ, the only man to whom he had be- 
trayed his feelings, and beg that young man to keep 
the matter a profound secret. 

He found Champ in the marshland forest, work- 
ing as if he were determined to fell all the trees in 
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a single day. Champ rested upon his axe and kept his 
eyes on the ground while the communication was 
made ; then, without raising his eyes, he said : 

•*What have you to marry on?'' 

"Not a cent," was the reply, "though here's the half 
dollar you lent me last night." 

*TCeep that to start your fortune with," said Champ. 
"There's money here for you if you choose to work 
for it." 

"Here? Where? How?" 

"By cutting away these trees. If you'll do it, and 
keep at the job until it is done, you may have all of 
the wood. Good firewood brings three dollars a cord 
in town during the winter months, which aren't far 
off, and the supply is none too great. There's at 
least a couple of hundred dollars' worth here, and I 
want it out of the way, but I've not the time to do 
it myself." 

" 'Tis mine, then !" exclaimed Charley joyously. 
"I'll go home at once for my axe." 

"You needn't take that trouble," said Champ, 
anxious to get away from the spectacle of a man so 
happy, and from such a cause. "You may use mine 
for the remainder of the day. When you come back 
after dinner, perhaps you can persuade your father to 
help you; I'm sure he would do it if he knew the 
reason. Two pairs of hands are better than one at 
such a job, for 'twill be no easy one, I assure you." 

"Thank you," said Charley. "I'll be glad to have 
my father with me, for reasons which I needn't ex- 
plain to you. But, Champ, I feel as if I could do the 
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N^^hole job myself, in a very short time. Oh, I feel 
flke a giant/' 

"Indeed ?" was the reply, given almost with a sneer. 

"Yes, indeed. Oh, you may look that way if you 
like, but you don't understand the feeling. Just wait, 
though, until you are fairly in love yourself, an' — ** 

"Oh, don't talk to me in that way," exclaimed 
Champ, biting his lips and turning aside ; he felt that 
if he did not quickly get away he would fly at tfie 
fellow and strangle him. 

•'But I must talk so," persisted Qiarley, "and you 
are the only man to whom I can do it, for no one 
else knows of my great fortune but you. To think 
that I am the only man in the village who is so richly 
blessed. There's no other girl in Brundy who can com- 
pare with Luce; honestly now, old fellow, is there?" 

Champ took his knife from his pocket and began 
to shave the rough bark from the coat of a slippery- 
elm tree. 

"I do believe you think there is," said Charley, 
looking curiously at his companion, "and that you're 
in love with her. Oh, you sly chap! You always 
were the quietest young man in the town, and have 
seldom paid attention to any of the girls, but I do 
believe I have found you out. Who is she? I won't 
tell anybody. I'd like to know that some other man 
is as happy as I. Has she said 'Yes'?" 

"Will you kindly attend to your own business and 
leave mine to me?" asked Champ, suddenly turning 
on Charley a face like a thunder-doud. The younger 
man exclaimed quickly: 
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"I bejg" a thousand pardons, Champ. I didn't 
mean to be impertinent. You never saw anything 
like that in me, did you?" 

"Not until a few moments ago," was the reply. 
"But I don't want ever to see it again." 

"You shan't, I assure you," said Charley in haste, 
as he began to tone down his excitement by attack- 
ing the largest tree near at hand. He worked 
vigorously several moments, but finally stopped 
to say : 

"Let me talk of Luce, though. She is so grand, so 
good, so unlike all other girls. I've thought myself 
in love before, but I soon found out 'twas all fancy." 
Charley leaned on his axe and looked contemplatively 
at the ground a moment or two before he continued : 
"Other girls seemed to like me to make love to 
them, but it soon became an old story to both of us, 
for they seemed to have nothing in their minds but 
what was trifling and merely romantic, but Luce 
— why, there's something in the very tone of her 
voice that makes her seem different from every other 
young woman, and better. She's — ^she's — oh, she's 
thoroughly womanly, while the others are . merely 
girlish. Don't you think that is the proper distinc- 
tion, so far as you have observed her and other 
Brundy girls?" 

As Charley asked this question he raised his eyes 
for the answer, but Champ was no longer standing 
before him. Charley looked slowly about him, but 
could see Champ nowhere; then he quickly peered 
between the trees, in every direction, and finally saw 
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Champ, some distance away, walking rapidly and 
with his fingers to his ears. 

"I declare," exclaimed the young man to himself, 
yet softly, as if he feared that even the trees had ears, 
"I believe I've been making a fool of myself. I didn't 
suppose, though, that a man generally so kind and 
sympathetic as Champ could have been quite so rude. 
Did I really say anything that was dreadfully silly?" 

He thought a little while about it, and this naturally 
set him to thinking about Luce, and the subject was 
so interesting that he could not give any attention to 
anything else, so he leaned against a tree and indulged 
in delightful day-dreaming for he knew not how long. 
Neither could he afterward imagine how long he 
might have continued at his congenial occupation had 
he not been startled by a footfall, and, looking about 
him, seen Champ returning with an axe in his hand. 
Champ at first looked sheepishly toward him and said : 

"I thought I could spare half a day to help you." 
When, however, the big fellow cast his eyes about and 
saw not a tree had been felled since he made his 
escape he glared savagely at Charley, and exclaimed : 

"You're a fine fellow to think of marrying, aren't 
you? You've not chopped a stroke since I left you. 
I had better have offered this wood to a better man, 
even if I had been obliged to look for one not in love. 
I suppose you would like me to do all the work for 
you, after giving you the trees — eh?" 

Charley's face turned scarlet; he seized his axe and 
began to make chips fly rapidly. Champ also attacked 
a tree, and for a few moments no sound was heard but 
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that of the axes upon the tree-trunks. Soon Charley 
wanted to stop, for he was unaccustomed to the work, 
and his hands had begun to blister, but after what 
Champ had said the yoimg man was resolved to suffer 
anything rather than remain under the cruel imputa- 
tion of being willing that Champ should earn the 
money on which the younger man should wed Luce 
Grew. Suddenly, however, to his great relief, 
Champ's tree fell, and the axeman stood aside for a 
moment. 

"I covet your strength," exclaimed Charley; "and 
I'm going to have it, or something like it, if hard 
work will get it for me. A man who is to marry Luce 
Grew should have as much muscle as heart." 

"Talk is cheap," responded Champ. After this 
there was nothing for Charley to do but attack his tree 
again. Soon, however, the blisters in his right hand 
began to break, and the pain was very like torture, 
so he laid down his axe and began to blow upon the 
palms of his hands. Champ approached him, took his 
hand roughly and looked at it. Then he lodced in- 
quiringly into Charley's face, and said : 

"You're more of a man than I thought you. You 
can't go on with such a hand. Wait a moment." 

He went to a hollow tree, and drew from it a pair 
of old leather gloves and a small bottle of oil. 

"Here; put some of this on your hands, and put 
these gloves on. Once in a while I'm afflicted in the 
same way, after I've been out of axe practice a little - 
while. Give the oil a few minutes in which to get in 
its work." 
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Champ returned to his tree, lopping off the boughs 
as if they were twigs, cutting them into four-foot 
lengths and tossing them aside ; then he cut the trui^ 
itself into four-foot lengths. Charley looked on in 
admiration, but while the giant looked about for an- 
other foeman worthy of his steel the younger man 
exclaimed : 

"What a magnificent specimen of manhood you are! 
It is a man like you whom Luce should marry. I 
suppose, however, she knows her own mind." 

"Whether she does — or no — " said Champ, speak- 
ing between the strokes of his axe, "her mind is — ^the 
only one she — can go by — for the present" Then 
he stopped a moment and said, "Can't you possibly 
talk of something else? You ought to be thinking 
and talking about how much you will do in a day, and 
asking who is most likely to buy the wood and pay 
quickest, and where you can best put your money at 
interest as fast as you collect it. Talking about a girl 
never helped a man to marry her; 'tis work — nothing 
else — ^that makes a man worthy of the love he pre- 
tends to bear a woman." 

"I guess you're right. Champ," sighed Charley, ad- 
dressing himself once more to work, "but I wish I 
knew where you got so much sense. I won't ask you 
any more about it, as it seemed to worry you a few 
minutes ago, but whoever the girl is that you're fond 
of, why, she's going to be the happiest woman alive." 

"Umph, I hope so, but — I shan't believe it — ^until 
I— see it." 

"Come, now, old fellow, you shouldn't distrust 
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yourself in that stupid manner. 'Faint heart never 
won fair lady' — keep that saying dose in mind. Why, 
it was the most daring thing in the world — ^my pro- 
posing to Luce; I had everything against me, and I 
knew it; I took my chances, though, and you know 
what came to pass. If you would only see yourself 
as you are, and as everybody else sees you, and as the 
girl herself can't help seeing, and — ** 

"Will you be quiet?'* exclaimed Champ, suddenly 
turning with a threatening face and with his axe still 
uplifted, 

"No, I won't," replied the younger man, with a 
calm but determined face. "You've done me a great 
favor this morning, and I want to do you one in re- 
turn. You may think that I want to pry into jrour 
affairs, but I don't. I want to tell you, though, what 
the lecturer told all of us last night, that every man 
has his chance in life, that it is very close to him, and 
that only he is to blame if he won't see it. To be 
happily in love is the one thing you need to make you 
as happy as you are manly, and I'm sure that's saying 
a great deal. Instead of that you're belittling your- 
self. You're my friend; you've done more for me this 
morning than any other man ever did, and until I can 
do something equally good for you I want to ease my 
mind by giving you some gxx)d advice. You ought to 
do just what I have done, determining, as I did, that 
whatever else had to be done afterward I would do 
with all my might, or make a better man of myself 
while failing. Why don't you do it? Have you pro- 
posed yet?" 
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"Nor 

'T)oe8n't the girl even know that you kwe her?** 

"Nb. I don't see, at least, how she can know it/' 

•"That's bad— for her. 'Twoold make life a very 
different thing for zny woman in this dead-and-alive 
town to know that a man like yon cared for hen 
Women in Brandy — ^yoong women — ^have a pret^ 
dismal outlook. Fm not going again to ask yon who 
die is^ but I do widi I knew, for I'd take the req)on* 
sibility of tetlii^ her; after that she'd wait forever, 
and be happy in spite of anything, to know that there 
was such great good fortune in store for hen" 

** You'd tell her, would you?" snarled Champ. *Tvc 
a great mind to kt you, just to see what a fltuik you 
would make of it, you — ^ 

"I dare you to do it,** said Charley, meeting 
Champ's scowt witfiout flinching. The older man 
S^red furiously,, and suddenly betook himself again 
to his axe, dashit^ at the tree as if it were his rival 
himsdf. But Charley's blood also was up, and he 
went on, shouting so tfiat his words shouM not be 
drowned by the shower of axe-stroke& 

**Yes, I dare you. I don't care a bit for your tem- 
per; you're a first-rate fellow in spite of it, and the 
woman who doesn't know that you love her shall 
know it at once if I can find out who she isw" 

Champ faced about, dropped his axe, ccxitrolled his 
fece, and said, with manly dignity: 

**She is Luce Grew." 

'*LuceI" exdaimcd Charley, staggering badcward. 

** Yes, Luce. Now do you know why you won't tell 
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h€r? It IS because I love her, and want her to be 
happy, that I've thrown this job into your hamte this 
morning. She has accepted you; well, that is her own 
business, and her own right, and no one else has the 
slightest use for complaining. But mark my wordi^ 
young man. I never shall annoy her in any way, hot 
I shall never cease to love her. On the other hand, 
if you fail to be to her everything that you've prom- 
ised and everything that is in your power, you will 
have me to reckon with. She's one of your diances; 
this job of wood-chopping is another; if you don^ 
take as industriously to this as you do to the other, 
don't ever speak to me again anywhere, in any cir- 
cumstances, and be careful to fceep out of niy patfk 
Good-morning," 



ra — ^''they say— ** 



Although Luce had enjoiiwd secrecy upon Charley, 
and protested against publicity being given by acts 
and manners any more than by wor^, she found 
Charley's society so pleasant that she had not Ae 
heart to forbid him to call frequently. She disooaiv 
aged all attempts at effusive love-making; but she coidd 
not help being interested and dieered by Ae young 
man's enthusiasm, for the pec^e of Bnindy seldom 
found anything to be enthusiastic about, and as Luce 
was a great-hearted creature her lover's irrepressible 
q>irits made good tiie lack of somednng which she 
often felt. 

But how can any one keep a secret in a town where 
the people have only other people's affaira to oocnpjr 
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their leisure moments? Within a week everybody 
was telling everybody else that Charley Wurring had 
been three times — some said four — ^to the Grews' 
since the night of the lecture^ and that it must mean 
something; as Luce was the only adult girl in the 
family, and there were no young men among her 
brothers, public opinion was not long in determining 
what the something was. Luce was not the kind of 
girl of whom girls in general ask leading questions, 
but it needs not direct statements to establish any- 
thing which a lot of gossips desire to believe, so that 
in less than another week all Brandy, despite Charley's 
evasions, regarded the couple as fully engaged, and dis- 
cussed them accordingly at shops, the post-office, and 
wherever else men and women chanced to meet. 

"It seems too bad,'* said one of the village pastors 
at a grocer's, where he chanced to meet old Pmffett 
**I am not given to romance — ^my calling forbids it, 
through the stern realities which I am obliged to enr 
counter in the experiences of my flock; but that girl 
has always seemed to me to be worthy of far greater 
opportunities than our village affords, yet now she 
seems to have given herself to a young man who shows 
as few signs of rising as any one whom I know, and 
who has much, for which he is not responsible, to keep 
him down. Two yoimg people more utterly unlike in 
nature I have seldom met." 

•'Ah, well," replied Pruffett, "let us hope that it is 
according to the designs of Providence. If like were 
always to marry like, the world would soon be full of 
petrified cranks. Dominie." 
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*'I Suisse," said the minister cautiously, "that you 
are right, on general principles, but I confess that the 
presait application distresses me." 

"Every one owes something to the community in 
which he lives," continued Pruffett "If there is any^ 
thing in this story — ^which has no authority but com- 
mon report — ^perhaps it accounts for the wonderful 
change that has come over the entire Wurring family. 
Charley is working as hard as any farmer in the 
county, and his father is working with him, and seems 
to be taking no liquor/' 

"Charley's mother looks happier than I have seen 
her for years," admitted the minister; "I noticed it 
from the pulpit only last Sunday, and it inspired me 
in both preaching and praying. All of her children 
were at church, too— an unusual occurrence." 

"Wurring has picked up a good deal of manliness 
in some way/* remarked the grocer. "I've had to 
refuse him credit very often of late years — I hated to 
do it, for he used to be a good customer of mine; 
still, a man can't conduct a grocery business on by- 
gones if he expects to pay his own bills. The other 
day, though, when he bought a small bag of flour, I 
told him he might as well take a barrel, and pay me 
out of the wood that he and Charley are clearing from 
that marsh for Champ and his father, but Wurring 
flushed up and said rather grandly that he couldn't 
do it, for the wood belonged entirely to Charley. It 
wasn't so long ago that he used to beg me for small 
credits, to be paid when Charley got his pay from the 
school board." 
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"Luce herself certainly looks happier than ^e used 
to/' said the minister. 

"Then I guess that everybody ought to be happy," 
said old Pruffett, although he doubted his own words 
as he thought of Champney Bruff and his dismal 
secret. He could not help recalling the days, that 
strung out sadly into months and years, in which he 
himself had tried to live down his disappointment at 
losing Luce's mother. 

As time went on, however, people began to whis- 
per to one another that matters did not seem to be as 
they at first had been with Charley and Luce. The 
woodpiles multiplied rapidly on the Bruff marshland, 
and Charley himself grew more and more manly in 
appearance to those who saw him on his way to work 
in the morning or returning late at night. He went 
as often to the Crews', but Luce did not look as 
happy as usual when people chanced to see her. She 
certainly did not seem to have stopped liking Charley, 
for those church-goers who spent their time in looking 
at other people during service said that she had her 
eyes upon him almost all the while except during 
prayer time. Veteran gossips, experienced at cross- 
questioning in ways that would occasionally put the 
shrewdest and most self-contained natives off their 
guard, waylaid Luce's little brothers and sisters and 
asked many questions, but learned nothing; it was 
evident, therefore, that the young couple did not con- 
verse freely in the family circle. What could the 
matter be? 

"Luce," Charley had said one evening, after the 
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girl had several times rallied him on his miusual solem- 
nity, "you do love me, don't you? I don't a^ you to 
say that you care as much for me as I for you, be- 
cause there's not as much of me to care for, but — '' 

"Love you? Indeed I do," murmured Luce, "as 
much as I know how to. You must remember that it 
is something new to me, while you say you have loved 
me a long time. I've never been in love before, nor 
thought much about it, but you know I am very, very 
fond of you." 

"So fond that no one else could take you away from 
me?" 

"You silly boy," said the girl, with a merry laugh. 
"What a question to ask. Don't you think you had 
better drop it and the thought of it, until some one 
else shows some signs of asking me?" 

Charley looked as if he were not entirely sure that 
the question would keep so long, and Luce succeeded 
in changing the subject; she had read of such fore- 
bodings of lovers — novels were full of them, and she 
detested most novels. 

The next time he called, however, Charley reverted 
to the subject, and would not be diverted from it ; by 
this time the girl's curiosity was aroused and she in- 
sisted upon knowing what the young man meant. 

"Only this," was the reply. "There's a better man 
than I who has been in love with you a long time, and 
I don't believe he thinks of anything else." 

"Then his mind might be better employed," promptly 
replied the girl. "But who is he?" 

"His name is Champney Bruff," said Charley, look- 
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ing keenly into Luce's eyes as he spoke. To his in- 
finite relief^ yet somewhat to his pain also, Luce burst 
into hearty laughter as she exclaimed : 

"How ridiculous I" 

"But it isn't ridiculous, my dear," replied Charley 
very gravely. "It's serious — very serious." 

"Why, Charley," said Luce, after another laugh — ^a 
long, melodious laugh, with a little wonder in it — 
"Champ Bruff never spoke to me more than twenty 
words in any one day in all his life. Whenever he 
was near me I felt uncomfortable, for he always 
looked — ^why, really he looked as if he was afraid I 
would bite him, which I solemnly assure you I never 
once thought of doing." 

"What strange creatures you girls are," said Char- 
ley, rather pettishly. "There are some of you at whom 
a man can't look more than half a minute before they 
suspect him of being in love with them, while others 
can't see anjrthing but — ^but what isn't." 

"But what reason have you to be angry about it, 
you silly boy?" asked Luce. "One would think, to 
hear you talk, that you would like me to be grate- 
ful to Champ Bruff, and fall in love with him in 
return. If you really insist upon it, I suppose I 
could—" 

"Stop! Stop, please — at once!" exclaimed Charley 
hastily. "Still, I'm awfully sorry for Champ." 

"Why should you be?" the girl asked merrily; she 
scarcely knew what she said or why she said it, for 
the disclosure had amazed her greatly, and she was 
not accustomed to being amazed. "Hasn't some poet 
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—a man poet, too, written, ' Tis better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at air ?** 

^^Has he? I didn't know it, and I don't exactly 
understand why he did it, but perhaps he had more 
experience than I in such matters. Don't make fun 
of Champ, though, please, because his disappointment 
has hurt him dreadfully/' 

"Disappointment? Why, he never said a word to 
me about anything of the kind, and if he had I—"* 
Luce did not conclude the sentence, for she could not 
Like all other women of the nobler order, she had not 
spent much time in dreaming about lovers and long- 
ing for them ; she had supposed that some day, in the 
natural order of affairs, some man would propose to 
her, and she might love him and afterward marry 
him, but the idea of being loved by a man who, as 
she had said, had scarcely spoken to her except in the 
briefest manner, and with whom she had no interests 
in common — why, it seemed almost shocking. How 
could the man have come by so silly a fancy? 

"How did you come to know all this?" she asked 
Charley. - "You've been hearing some gossip at the 
shops or the post-office, I'll warrant — something said 
for the sole purpose of teasing you. Quite a lot of 
people are curious about us, and I'm rather uncomfort- 
able about it. Who told you this ridiculous story?" 

"Champ himself." replied Charley. 

"What? Are you dreaming?" 

"I never was wider awake in my life, dear girl; 
the thought of it frequently keeps me awake when I 
should be asleep." 
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''But jott must have misunderstood him/' insisted 
Luce, with the positive manner of an entirely honeit 
and ain^ nature. '^It is he who has given you the 
chance of work which yon are improving so splendidly^ 
actording to every one. The best things I hear abodt 
yoa are always accompanied by the expression 'Champ 
says.' Any one would suppose that, if you were right. 
Champ must be crazy, for he seems to be doing just 
what a sane man wouldn't do if he were in love with 
the same wcnnan as the man whom he is praising and 
helping. I've heard many strange things and read 
some others, but really, diis is tiie most incomprehensi* 
ble, nonsensical thing I ever heard of in my life." 

"Do stop laughing!" exclaimed Charley. "Your 
laughter is the sweetest music in the world, but there's 
a time for everytfiing, and no good man's troubles 
should be laughed at by a good woman." 

"Y<»i'rc a noble-hearted fellow," exclaimed Luce, 
with the first look of hearty admiration which the 
young man had ever seen in her face. It pleased him 
greatly, but did not prevent "what he wanted to say; 
so when Luce begged him to tell her what he knew, 
and how he learned it, and insisted upon hearing all 
the particulars, he told her everjrthing which had hap- 
pened between Champ and him. When he had finished 
Luce was silent a long time ; finally she said : 

"What a noble-hearted fellow he must be! Who 
Would imagine, to look at that serious, matter-of-fact 
face of his, that there was a single spark of romance 
in him?" 

"Romance?" echoed Charley. "The romance isnl 
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near so wonderful to me as his heroism. If you'd 
seen him standing there in the woods, his axe up- 
raised, and his face looking as if he wanted to kill me — 
you wouldn't have thought there was anything ro- 
mantic about him." 

"And he is doing all this for me," said Luce, wh^ 
had gone into a reverie. 

"He certainly is," was the reply. "He certainly 
doesn't do it for me. He never speaks to me unless 
I compel him; he passes me in the street with the 
merest nod, and with a look as if he were charging me 
with the basest form of theft. In fact, he has suc- 
ceeded in making me feel the same way a great deal 
of the time." 

"I'm sure I don't see why," said Luce, roused by her 
sense of justice. "You can not have robbed him of 
what he never had, nor of what he had any good 
reason to believe he ever would have. The idea of 
my marrying Champney Bruflf!'* 

"It really doesn't seem possible to you?" asked 
Charley eagerly and with an intent expression of face. 

"Utterly impossible," the girl replied. "Don't you 
too go crazy. What a strange world this is !" 

"But you will try to be polite to him hereafter, when 
you chance to meet him?" 

"I shall not only try; I shall be so, for all that he 
has done for you, and also for what you say he has 
wflfered. I wish, though, that I hadn't heard of it" 

"Why so?" 

"Because— oh, because I'm sorry to be the cause of 
imhappiness to any one, even if the fault is not at aF 
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mine. The affair will appear like a nightmare to me; 
I wi^ you hadn't told me of it'' 

''Then so do I; it seems to be my Itydc to say and 
do things at tmexpected times." 

"Don't blame yourself, you poor boy!" exclaimed 
Lnce; then, for the first time in their acquaintanceship, 
she kissed him, and the kiss todc an immense load itom 
Charley's heart. 

After that, however, there was a strange char^ a 
the ways of the two young people; Charley never 
again alluded voluntarily to Champney Bruff , but Luce 
persisted in asking questions about the unhappy man. 
Did he seem as solemn as ever? Did he still look 
and act as if he had been robbed? Did he make any 
more threats? 

The subject finally became unspeakably unpleasant 
to Charley, for Luce slowly lost the cheerful manner 
which she had displayed toward him from the begin* 
ning of their engagement. She never had acted as 
sweethearts did in the hundreds of romances Charley 
had read, but she had made him feel entirely welcome, 
and this seemed a promise of scunething better in 
sweeter days to come. Now, however, she began to 
greet him inquiringly and anxiously; she said she 
was in constant fear of trouble between him and 
Champ, and if there should be an3rthing of the kind 
she would wish she never had been bom. She wished^ 
and said so without a blush, that they were able tq 
marry and go away — anywhere, to any degree of 
poverty, if only she might not have to be in Uie same 
town with a man who was feeling as Champ was said 
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to feel. Charley had read somewhere of a malady 
called monomania; he knew the meaning of the word, 
and he felt sure that it described Luce's condition. He 
tried to dispose of such wood as he had cut, that he 
might bravely marry on the proceeds; marriages at 
Brandy were simple and inexpensive affairs, and a 
wedding trip was an indulgence of which no happy cou- 
ples dared to think. But winter was still two or three 
months away; the natives had ample time in which 
to haggle and chaffer about the price of their winter 
supply of fuel, so Charley was obliged to delay. 

And all the while he was so sorry for Luce. She^ 
the grandest-natured young woman in the village — 
she, who never had been subject to the "nerves" of 
which even young men were occasionally obliged to 
hear — ^became pale, timorous, and sometimes tearful. 
Her parents blamed Charley, but the girl declared that 
he was the dearest fellow in the world, and had never 
said an unkind word to her; if only she could feel at 
ease about his future she did not care what might be- 
come of her. She no longer tried to keep secret her 
promise to Charley; she announced, almost defiantly, 
some sage women thought, that they were engaged 
to be married, and that he was the best man she ever 
had known or heard of. The family physician was 
called in, but he could make nothing of the case; the 
family's pastor talked with her and prayed with her, 
but went home afterward in a most bewildered frame 
of mind. Indeed, no one seemed able to give her any 
cheer but old Pruffett, who shrewdly timed a call upon 
her mother at an hour when he knew well the good 
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womao was not at home. He was as Idnd-bearted anA 
tender as be was ^irewd, so, almost before six knew 
niiat she was don^, Losce was onbcsrdeniiigf her heaart 
ta him. 

''There will be no trouble between thent; drop that 
ilioi^t frcHn your raind,^ said the old man; ''but i£ 
both of you are as anxious as yea say that Charlejr 
and he shall be sqnrated, suppose I send Charley ot^ 
West for me on a little matter of business? It wili 
pot some money into his pocket, and take a great toad 
from your heart Iti the meantime I will talk te 
Champ; I happen to be the only person besides Charley 
who knows how the poor fellow is feeling, and per- 
haps I can comfort him a little. No one is fitter to 
do it, for IVe been through a similar experience 
myself. 

"You?*' said the girl wonderingly. To her, aH 
love was the exclusive property of young people. 

"Yes, I. It was a long time ago, but I shall never 
forget it Your mother may perhaps tell you some- 
thing about it if you ask her.'* 

The very next day all Brundy knew that Char- 
fey Wurring had taken the stage for the nearest 
railway station, and what to make of it no one knew^ 
lor Charley had bhmtly told inquirers that it was no^ 
body's business where he went or what he went for. 
When Champ heard this his usual reticence deserted 
him, and he used language so severe about the yotmg 
man that the town soon had it that Charley had bor- 
rowed a lot of money from Chan^ and left town to 
avoid paying it 
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IV — ^THE WAYS OF WOMAN — ^AND MEN 

No business man, no matter how great his ex- 
perience or how perfect his methods, ever finds his time 
entirely equal to all the demands upon it, so old 
Pruffett did not reach Champney Bruff until that very 
volcanic person had heard all that the village could 
tell him about the departure of Charley Wurring. 
Pruffett was going to break the news to him in a mas- 
teriy manner, and then force upon Champ some counsel 
which he did not doubt would have the proper effect. 

He found Champ in the marsh forest, and also in 
a state of wrath. No sooner did the younger man see 
who it was that was intruding upon the solitude which 
he had sought for himself than he roared : 

"A nice end your advice has brought things to, 
hasn't it? Luce is miserable, and that young scoun- 
drel gone to no one knows where, while I — '' 

"Excuse me a moment," interrupted the older man. 
"Some one knows where Charley is; it is I. Charley 
isn't a scoundrel either; he's far more a man than I 
supposed. Still more. Luce isn't miserable; I called 
there this morning, and fotmd her looking and feel- 
ing better than at any time in the last two or three 
wedcs. As to you — ^but I interrupted you." 

"She's looking and feeling better?" asked Champ. 
"Are you sure?" 

"I've the evidence of my own eyes and ears, and 
her mother is of my c^nnion." 

"Thank heaven 1" exclaimed Champ, smoothing his 
brow somewhat. 

VOL. V. t 
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**You were saying something about yourself," per- 
sisted old Pruffett. 

"Never mind about me, if the girl is feeling better/* 
•was the reply. "You know very well, if what you 
told me a few weeks ago about her mother was true, 
that I don't care what happens to me if she can be 
happy." 

"YouVe really learned to feel that way, have you?" 
The old man accompanied his question with a look 
so keen, despite the age of his eyes, that Champ winced 
a bit; but he pulled himself together and looked very 
manly when he finally said : 

"Yes I It's been an awful fight, and one that's by 
no means over. There isn't an unhappier man on the 
face of the earth than I; I've thought all manner of 
dreadful things toward that youngster Charley, but 
I've been true to the girl in my heart all the 
while. I shall be ready, all my life long, to do any- 
thing in my power that will make her happy in any 
way." 

"Good boy! You'll get your reward for it, as I 
got mine. You may not believe it — ^I didn't for a 
long while — ^indeed, I didn't think such a thing pos- 
sible; but 'twas none the less comforting when it 
came. But let's see; you said just now that you'd be 
willing to do anything to make her happy; well, now's 
your chance." 

"Now! What do you mean?" 

"I think it would comfort her greatly if you would 
call and have a chat with her about Charley." 

"Call?" gasped Champ, turning pale. "Why, Mn 
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Pfuffctt, I — really, I never made a call on a yonng 
woman in my HfeP 

"Indeed? That's an awful confession. I dcHi't 
wonder you are in your present condition of mind. 
The best way to atone is to begin to make amends as 
soon as possible. That poor girl has been haunted 
by the fear that you had some dangerous designs 
against Charley, and I don't believe that any one but 
you can disabuse her mind of this very painful impres- 
sion. Do you intend to allow her to go on suffering?" 

"How can I? Do go to her and tell her from 
me—" 

"Second-hand news is poor stuff to send to a 
woman you profess to regard so highly.** 

"Then 1*11 write to her— at once.** 

"A person can't say much in a letter, at best; he can 
say wretchedly little to one who wishes to hear a great 
deal — ^and has an undoubted right to.*' 

Champ looked like a criminal being led to execu- 
tion, but he finally gasped : 

"I'll— call." 

"Promise me," said Pruffett, "that you'll go this 
very evening." 

"I — I promise.*' 

"Good! Now, don't be a coward, Champ. Girls 
are not ogres, as a rule; even when they are, they have 
a fair share of manners when meeting respectable 
young men who they know have put them under obliga-i 
tions. She knows all that you have done for Charley, 
and she therefore thinks that you are one of the 
finest fellows in the world. There are thousands of 
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great men and brilliant ones who would be delighted 
to call on such a woman, with such a welcome await* 
ing them. Don't be afraid that you won't know what 
to say ; a girl can make any man talk, unless he chances 
to have lost the use of his tongue. Don't hurry, either ; 
talk all you can about Charley, and say all the good 
you can of him; if there are some things about him 
which you're not entirely sure about, give him the 
benefit of the doubt; it will please her, and you'll feel 
the better for it afterward." 

Champ promised everjrthing asked of him, but he 
did it all with the manner of a man talking in a dream. 
The agonies of his preparations for the call need not 
be dwelt upon, for they were too serious to be laughed 
over, although the reader could do nothing else. 
Suffice it to say, that he received a cordial welcome, 
for old Pruffett had sent the girl word that Champ was 
to be expected, and that as the affair was very em- 
barrassing to him womanly pity should see to it that 
he should not be obliged to feel uncomfortable. 

Within five minutes after entering the Grews' door 
Champ felt quite as much at ease as if he were at 
home, so he had little trouble in asking after Charley. 

"He has gone out West, for a little while, on busi- 
ness for Mr. Pruffett,'' said Luce. 

"I heartily hope there is as much money in it for 
him as there was for Pruffett himself when he went 
West," said Champ. "I don't know of any one whom 
I'd rather see make a fortune in a hurry than Charley. 
There's splendid stuff in that young man, Miss Grew," 

"Do you really think so?" the girl asked, with d 
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look from which she could not keep a sign of curiosity. 
Champ' met it as coolly as if it were a* manV glance 
sdbout a: matter of business, and continued: 

**Indeed I do. Tm personally proud of it, too^ for 
I have had' a little to do with bringing it out.** 

"Indeed you have/* replied Luce heartily. "He has 
totd me of all you have done for him, and I want to 
tfiank you; myself, for your manly friendship.** 

"Oh, don't say that, pleased* exclaimed Champ, 
shading his eyes to keep the girl from seeing some 
thoughts which he feared might betray thanselves. 

"Then you are not friends, despite what you say 
about each other?'* asked Luce anxiously. The tone 
of her voice compelled him to drop his hand and say:- 

"Miss Grew, I would do more for that young maw 
tfian for any other man on the face of the earth. Can 
I make that any stronger?** 

"No,** murmured Luce, although die looked as if 
Aere was something else she would like to know. 
Champ wondered what it was. He was not accus- 
tomed to study women*s faces, but he was sure that 
he knew what was in Luce's mind, so he continued : 

"H he doesn't come back as soon as you want him 
tOi PU beg Mr. Pruffett to hurry him home ; 1*11 offer 
to go out there in his place, if the old man thinks I 
can do the work as well as he, Fll — **^ 

"No, no, no !*' exclaimed Luce. "I don't want him 
to come back — ^not at present, at least. He is — he 
ddesn*l exactly know how, and it is better for both ol 
tts that he should be away for the present — ^unless your 
work is suffering through his absence ?** 
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'*My work?" echoed Champ. This was a strange 
place in which to be reminded of that marshland for- 
est! His work, indeed! What would Luce say if she 
knew how that work had come about? What a gulf 
there seemed between him and her, although they were 
sitting face to face, and not three feet apart! The 
strangeness of the situation affected Champ so strongly 
that he lapsed into absent-mindedness, and it took 
several questions to recall him. 

After that the delicate subject was avoided for a 
little while, and Champ was so rejoiced to find that it 
really was not hard to talk to an intelligent young 
woman that he soon felt quite at ease — ^nay, proud 
of himself. Besides, as he told himself, he had earned 
the right to chat with Luce Grew. Well, the right had 
been accorded him, most unexpectedly, and he was 
going to enjoy it to the best of his ability. The even- 
ing should be one which he would remember for years, 
and the recollection of it would help him through many 
a lonesome hour. He would never forget her face 
either; it had been in his mind for years, but never 
as it appeared that evening — ^never so handsome, ani- 
mated, so full of cheer and yet full of soul. What & 
fool he had been to have delayed his pleasure so 
long! 

Had he been more of a "company man" earlier in 
life, he might at least have numbered Luce among his 
friends, and who knows what better might have hap- 
pened if he had enjoyed the stimulus which her face, 
her eyes, her manner, her voice, her entire presence, 
now gave him? He tried to analyze it, but he sue- 
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ceeded only in informing himself that it was solely 
because she was Luce Grew. 

Time flew rapidly, but Champ took no note of it. 
The old clock in the kitchen struck loudly, but Champ 
did not hear it. For the time being he was in Ely- 
sium ; yet really they talked only of village affairs and 
church matters and the doings of the various farmers. 
How different common subjects did appear when there 
was such a person as Luce to talk them over with ! 

Suddenly one of the children entered and handed 
Luce a letter. 

"How strange!" she exclaimed. Letters delivered 
by hand were as rare during Brundy evenings as 
snowflakes in May. Suddenly she turned pale and 
exclaimed : 

"Why, it's from Charley!" 

With trembling hands she tore the envelope; Champ 
frowned and arose to go. Even from a distance, and 
on this one evening of all evenings, that bane of his 
existence was still active in making trouble for him. 

Luce took from the envelope two inclosures, looked 
at them, and said : 

"Why, one of them is for you !" 

"Ah, something about that wood-chopping, I sup- 
pose," said Champ, opening his letter. It did not take 
him long to read it, for Charley wrote a large, round» 
schoolboy hand. The letter ran thus: 

"Dear Champ :— Marry Luce. She knows how you love her, 
for I had to tell her all about it. That isn't all; she loves you too; 
she couldn't help it after she knew all. That's why I have goii< 
West. God bless you both. Yours always, 

*'Chahlet." 
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Chstmp looked up, startled by a slight exclamation 
from Luce. The girl was leaning agamst the tabk^ 
upOA which sJae had dropped her letter. Champ did 
not mean to read it; but the letter itself was so short 
and the penmanship so Iar]ge that he could not he^ 
getting its entire contents at a glance. 

'^Miss Grew/' said he quickly, although his voice 
trembled, ''I've accidentally seen your letter. It'a 
only fair, therefore^ that you should read mine." 

He extended it toward her. She took it slowly, 
took a long, long time, it seemed to Champ, to read k^ 
but finally she k)oked up,, smiled timidly, and said: 

"Well?" 

'Xucel" exclaimed Champ, taking the girl's handsL 
What either of them said afterward was entirely their 
own affair. 

"I saw how things were going pretty soon after 
they began to go wrong between Luce and Charley/^ 
said old Pruffett to Champ the next day; "and when 
the boy admitted to me that he had told her aU about 
your confession to him» I ma(k up my mind that it 
was all up with him, because — ^well, I knew her 
mother, and it's grand good stock. Eh? Then why 
didn't her mother take me? Because the other man 
was the better man, my boy, just as you are the better 
man than Charley. I doubted her being* able—* 
doubted Luce, I mean, being able — to give her heart en- 
tirely to a youth like Charley, though there are a lot of 
good points about him ; and I hoped that it might tufb 
out in time, as it has,, that both he and she would leam 
their mistake, and that your chance would come. In 
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the meantime^ what I said to you^ and you acted 
upon, was just what you needed to make you search 
your heart and find out for whom you really loved 
Luce — ^for yourself, or for her. That's something 
that the best men sometimes fail to find out until it is 
too late, my boy, and they have a world of unhappi- 
ness about it." 

"But how did you come to send Charley away at 
just the right time?" 

"How? Because the right time had come. I had 
been giving my own entire time to watching for it. I 
wonder if those two young people could possibly im- 
agine how closely their affairs interested an old man 
who was supposed to do nothing but gossip about 
town and read the newspapers. Charley made a clean 
breast to me about his trouble. I went to see the 
girl's mother — ^I've already told you about her — 
and found things about as I supposed. Then I 
talked with the girl herself. The rest of it was easy 
enough." 

"Yes, to a man who had business in the West; but 
suppose there had been no such help for me?** 

"My dear boy," said the old man, "there's an old 
Western saying that may do you good to bear in mind: 
'Never cross a stream until you reach it.' There was 
a man here to send Charley to the West, so you can 
afford to drop that part of the subject." 

"But everything worked as well as if it had been 
managed by Heaven itself,'* said Champ. 

"I don't for a moment doubt that it was," replied 
the old man, reverently dropping his head for a mo- 
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ment Sudi things icstsally are — whea the partm 
deserve special attention. 

"I don't see, tbougli, how Charley timed those let« 
ters to arrive just right/' persisted Champ. **He must 
be a thousand miles away by this time. He didn't 
know that I wonld ever call »t the Grews' in the course 
of my life." 

Old Pruffett loote! embarrassed ; then he said : 
"IVe heard that new-made lovers are very slow of 
percepticn. Why, you stupid fellow, Charley wrote 
those letters and gaire them to me before he left; he 
dad it, wiUingly cnot^[fa, at my own 3uggesti(m. I per- 
sonally made you promise to call last night; then I 
stood in the nigbt air for nearly an hour, a few rods 
from your house, to make sure that you did it, even 
if I had to drag you out and carry you there. Then I 
followed you, hung about the Grews' for a while, with 
my heart in my throat, for fear you'd come away soon 
— ^you seemed so scared at the idea of going, you know. 
Finally I slipped across the street into the yard — ^I'm 
glad the Grews don't own one of those annoying small 
dogs that bark at every one who ventures upon the 
premisei^--I slipped into the yard, and peeped through 
oi» of the windows. Yes, sir, I did. I know it wasn't 
exactly mannerly, but business is business, and the 
whole affair was very serious business to me, I can 
tell you. I saw you both getting along pretty well to* 
gether, so I thought it would make matters all the 
easier afterward to let you go on. Finally the night 
air began to make me so chilly that I had to hurry mat- 
ters in sdf-c^ence, so I slipped round to the bade 
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door and got one of the children to deliver the note, 
first making him promise not to tell who left it Then 
I looked through the window again; I really didn't 
feel comfortable about doing it, Champ, but it was a 
matter of business with me. . I hope your heart didn't 
thump as mine did while you two were reading those 
letters. I waited until I saw you take Luce's hand, 
and then— don't blush — then I went home, got down 
on my knees, and thanked God that I had known Luce's 
mother." 

"And poor Charley!** said Champ, with a sigh. 

'*Ah, well, 'tis better for him to have lost Luce than 
not to have been in love with her. I loved her mother, 
and I know." 



PURPLE-EYES 
BY JOHN LUTHER LONG 




Certainly the West and the East have mei, 
and at their extremes^ in the sturdy name €f 
the author of '^Madame Butterfly,^ ^^Miss 
Cherry-Biossom of Tokyo,** and **Purple* 
Eyes, ' ' and the dainty titles of his stories, Un^ 
like other Western writers who have gone to 
Japan for inspiration, Mr, Long {born im 
Pennsylvania in iS6i) has refused to merge 
himself his native individuality, unreserv* 
edly into the fascinating soul of Nippon* 
Thereby he has strengthened rather thorn 
impaired his value as an interpreter of Japan 
to the Western world. This is especially 
true in the present instance^^the story of am 
Eurasian, a geisha girl of mixed foreign • 
and native blood, which is told with an ex* 
quisite human sympathy that is univerted 
in its appeal. 



PURPLE-EYES 

BY JOHN LUTHER LONO 
I — ^THE FEVER JAPONICA 

GARLAND was charmed with his reception. 
Before he could open his head (in his own 
perhaps too picturesque phrase) the two girls 
had buried their delightful noses in the mats, and were 
bobbing vividly up and down, sibilating honorifics at 
him in the voice and manner used only to personages. 
The mother joined them an instant later, making a 
phalanx ; and she was nearly as beautiful, and quite as 
graceful, as her daughters. So that at one moment 
he would have presented to him the napes of three 
pretty necks, and at the next, with a conjurer's quick 
change, three pairs of eyes that smiled always, and 
three mouths that did their best (which was very well 
indeed) to assist the eyes. At first, I say, he was 
charmed, then a little bewildered, then bewitched. 
And perhaps it was well that his conversation-book 
was the only thing about him that spoke Japanese ; for 
Garland's vocabulary, even when it was fairly accurate, 
had grown indiscreet since coming to Japan. 

He perceived, however, by a surreptitious glance at 
the conversation-book when the napes of the necks 
were in view, that they were addressing him as "Au- 
gustness" and "Excellency," and that the mother was 

Pmi **Mtdaae Bvtterfly,** copyright, i8gS, by Tb« CeBtnry Co. 
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insisting that he should take immediate possession of 
her ^'miserable" house and its contents. He wondered 
dreamily — and he drifted into dreams with the most 
curious ease — ^whether the girls would be included. 

Finally he began to feel it his duty to be tired of this 
fawnfng, as his refluent American democracy insisted 
upon naming it — ^though, personally, he liked it — and 
all the clever pretences of the Japanese. He sat bolt 
upright and frowned. But the charming kotowing 
did not in the least abate. He had heard somewhere 
that the only way to stop this sort of thing short of 
apoplexy was to compete in it 

He tried to reach the mats with his own nose. It 
seemed easy, but it was a disaster. There is a trick 
in it. He plunged forward ^elplessIy almost into the 
lap of one of his hostesses. Ciarland sat up, with their 
joint assistance, very red in fhe face, but quite cheer- 
ful ; for though the mother looked greatly pained, the 
girls were smiling like two fapanese angels. (The 
phrase is again Garland's: there are no Japanese 
angels.) Garland had the instant intelligence to per- 
ceive that this had at once stopped the kotowing, and 
precipitated a piquant intimacy. 

"I say," said he, idiomatically, "I nearly broke my 
neck trying to say howdy-dc in your way. Now won't 
you kindly say it in mine, without the least danger to 
Kfe and limb?" 

He held out his hand invitingly, and the one on his 
right went into debate as to which one to give him. 
She knew there was some foreign etiquette in the 
matter. 
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*Tn dottbt, shake both," said Garland, doing it. 

The one on his left emolated her sister to the last 
particular (the mother had retired for refreshments), 
but he noticed that the hands she gave him were long 
and white. He glanced up, and foimd himself loc^ng 
into a pair of blue eyes. He followed the forehead to 
the brassy hair above. Then he began furiously to 
turn the leaves of the conversation-book. The one on 
his right laughed a little, and said : 

"What you Kg as', please?'' 

Garland closed the book, and stared. He did not 
adc what he had meant to, because of something he 
saw in the questioner's face. 

"Ah, if you Kg more bedder for do so, speak the 
English," she said, with a quiet flourish that was lost 
upon Garland. 

He flung the conversation-book into a comer. 
Black-Eyes, as he had mentally named her, in despair 
of her Japanese name, which was Meadowsweet, smiled 
ecstatically. 

"Ah-h-h! You Kg those— those English?" 

"Like it? It's heavenly! I say, fancy, if you can 
— ^but you can't— depending upon a dictionary for your 
most sacred sentiments for three months." 

Wherein it will be perceived that Garland had 
learned the whole art of Japanese politeness — gentle 
prevarication. 

*'How that is nize!" breathed the blue-eyed one, 
fervently. 

Garland turned suddenly upon her, Aen questioned 
her with his eyes. She understood. 
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"Those — thing — you — speak-ing/' she barely 
breathed once more, in explanation. 

"Oh!" said Garland. But it meant more than 
print can express. "Tell me, if you please, what your 
name is." 

It was Miss Purple- Wistaria; but the Japanese of 
this was quite as impossible as the other. 

"Do you mind me calling you Blue-Eyes?" asked 
Garland. "When it comes to Japanese prc^r names 
— ^I have already taken the liberty of mentally calling 
your sister Black-Eyes, and if you don't mind — ^" 

"You call those blue-eye?" asked Miss Meadow- 
sweet. 

"Why, yes," said Garland. "What do you call 
them?" 

"Purple-eye." 

"Well, I like that better, anyhow. It shall be 
Purple-Eyes." 

"She got other already English name," confided 
Black-Eyes, with the manner for her sister he did 
not like. 

"Oh! What is it?" 

"Sarann," laughed the dark one. "Tha' 's jus' joke 
her fadder. He all times joke upon her." 

Garland did not quite understand. He decided that 
he did not wish to, for the blue-eyed one looked very 
uncomfortable. 

"I shall call her Purple-Eyes," he said. 

The disagreeableness of the other continued. 

"Yaes ; tha' 's good name — for her," she added, with 
an intention that was distinctly odious. 
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"In America that would be the most beautiftd name 
a man could give a beautiful woman/' said Garland, 
severely. 

The dark one looked a bit frightened. The blonde 
one gave him the merest horizon of her eyes as she 
raised her head. Gratitude was in them. 

"Now, won't you go on, and tell me how you knew 
me before I opened my blooming head?" 

He had again addressed himself to Purple-E)res, but 
Black-Eyes answered : 

"What is that— open you' head, an' blooming you* 
head?" 

Garland informed her. 

"Oh-h-hl" laughed the dark one. ''Tha' 's way 
know yo' 'fore open you' bloom-'mg head I" 

She suddenly reached into the bosom of the kimono 
of the blue-eyed one, and brought forth a photograph 
of Garland ; whereat Garland got red again, and again 
the blue-eyed one drooped her head. 

"Oh, I say,'" Garland b^^n, without a very distinct 
idea of what he was going to say, "Brownie sent you 
that — ^aha, ha, ha!" — ^he had happily drifted into the 
very thing — "and wrote you that I would arrive with 
a letter from him; so that you would know me — ^you 
know ; and of course when I arrived— of course when 
I arrived — why, of course — oh, hang it !" 

They both waited breathlessly upon his words. 

"Of course," echoed Black-Eyes, sympathetically — 
"of course — ^tha' 's correc', an' tha' 's also — nise. Of 
course — ^you arrive when you arrive.''' 

Garland wondered whether she was guying him. 
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"Yes — whji of Gotirse/' said he cmce more, amd u 
laugh' #M masse cleared the air. 

Garland, in a panic, was searching his pockets. 

**Wh2rt lot pockets f sighed Blade-Eyes, insidiotisly 
desiring" to compose his nervesw 

"Sixteen," admitted Gariand. "I wish they were 
only one, just now. By Jove, I've lost that letter!**^ 

The graceful modker arrived with the tobacco bon 
^there appeared to be no servant), and Garlluid, pro- 
fessing an ignorance which seems problematical after 
three months in Japan, desired to be initiated into the 
art and mystery of the Japanese pipe. The tender 
was made to Purple-Eyes, but Blade-Eyes under- 
took it. 

**So/* she said, rolling a pellet of the tobacco, and 
putting it into the pipe; "an' so," as she feariessly 
put a live coal upon it with her fingers; "w,** as she* 
put it to her own lips and sent out a tiny puff; "an' — 
an' — an' sot" as she laughed and put it to his. And 
yet Garland found himself wishing that the other one 
had done it, and believing that i^e cotdd do it better! 
And this, you perceive, was already^ perilous businesa 

It was afternoon when Garland arrived, and die 
mother's actions, though covered- by diphxnattc en** 
trances and exits, with a view to iminressing him to tfaoF 
contrary, indicated to him tiiat she was. cooking^ And 
presently Pirrple-Eyes got up and' lighted the andon. 
Garland, who delighted in her grace of motion, 
had not yet learned that each movement was the result 
of much study and the practice of many stoical' ntks 
of diBcorumi However, he soet as fiar as hi& koeeS;^ 
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and said he must go. A glance of alarm passed be« 
tween the girls, and both stiffened in consternation. 

"Sa-ay — ^tha' 's not nize for us," accused the dark 
one, with valor. "Brownie he write unto us that you 
so kine with him, you give him you' las' pair boots, 
an' go naked on you' both feet. Tha' 's way we got 
do you. But — ^account you go'n' go 'way, we can not. 
Hence we got be always 'shamed 'fore Brownie — ^an' 
aeveryhody. Tha' 's not nize — for us." Garland had 
not risen above his knees, and she came hopefully for- 
ward. "Please don' go 'way!" She turned to Purple- 
Eyes in the peremptory way that Garland resented. 
"Sa-ay — ^why you don' as' him stay among us? Sa-ay 
—don' you wish?" 

Garland's eyes followed. Unconsciously they be- 
sought her. 

"We Hg — if you stay — ^among us," said Purple- 
Eyes, haltingly. 

But there was something else — ^just the timid lifting 
of an eyelid. Garland answered this with a rift of 
pleasure which shot across his face. 

"Me? / lig also if you stay among us — I." 

But now it was spoken to the mats. There was the 
edge of a smile visible, nevertheless, and Garland felt 
the courage it took for this. 

"Well, if you like," said Garland — ^he laughed sud^ 
denly— "/ like too." 

"Thangs!" 

They both said it at once ; but some splendid reward 
passed from Purple-Eyes to Garland. 

So presently they had a feast, in which four littfe 
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tables stood in a circle — one for each. There wotikl 
have been only three had not Garland insisted that the 
mother should dine with them. He had not the least 
idea how fearfully he had disarranged domestic mat* 
ters, for the mother, of comise, instantly did as he re^ 
quested. And then the three of them served him, and 
cunningly joined in engaging him while one or the 
other prepared die viands. But finally it was a very 
joyous meal; and only when tiie Osaka beer came on 
did Garland at all suspect how much out of the ordi- 
naty it was for them. They had forgotten to be 
taught how to open the bottlesi 

11 — ^THE SHADOW OF THE SHOJI 

And he went to sleep that night, when sleep came» 
on a floor that was as dainty as any bed, in a huge 
wadded overcoat called a futon, on a wooden pillow 
that rocked and screeched a little (as if afraid to 
screech more) when he turned. An andon burned 
dimly behind a screen, and he was aware of the slum* 
berous aroma Japonica, as he characterized it But 
he could not sleep— of course not. For, less than six 
feet away, behind the translucent walls of paper, he 
could hear the melodious dith3rrambic8 of the three 
voices. He could catch a sleepy word now and then, 
which he knew came from the blue-eyed one. They 
were much fewer than those of the other two. Some 
vague picture of those eyes, patiently sad, as he had 
coiKreived them, kept itself between him and sleep, until 
finally it was sudden morning, and the splendid light of 
Japan, subdued by the shoji, was shining in his face. 
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He lay indolently awake for a long time. Presently 
a noise not much greater than the alighting of a fly 
upon a stretched screen drew his attention. He per- 
ceived a dampened finger slowly working against the 
other side of the shoji, until presently the paper parted, 
and the finger came through. It was very pink at the 
tip. Slowly it reamed the hole larger, then disap- 
peared, to be replaced by an eye. And the eye was 
blue. Garland nearly laughed aloud, until he remem- 
bered that he was the objective of the eye. Then un- 
consciously he arranged his hair a little, and b^;an to 
pose. But the humor of it came down upon him again, 
and he laughed. The eyes instantly disappeared, and 
he could see the shadow of its owner gliding away. 
In a panic of regret, Garland called out: 

"Don't go, Purple-Eyes!" 

The shadow hesitated, and then returned. 

"How you know tha' 's Purple-Eyes?" 

"By her own confession — now." 

Her pretty laugh sifted through the shoji. 

"You want me come unto you?" asked the voice 
beyond. "Tha' 's what I dunno." 

Garland was (in his own phrase again) quite para- 
lyzed. He might have thought, but he did not, that 
she was only tendering the offices of the servant they 
did not have; but he called out, with a mixture of 
bravado and trembling which alarmed them both : 

"Yes; come in!" 

The damaged shoji slid haltingly aside, and she 
entered very slowly and softly, and he thought of the 
pictures of the returning Sun-Goddess as she camf 
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through the opening and down the burst of light it let 
in. As she prostrated herself Garland noticed that her 
hair had been newly dressed (&n operation of several 
hours )y and that she wore a dainty blue kimono, too 
gay for any but a geisha to wear. But it became her 
fojrally. 

"You look more than ever like a picture on a fan," 
greeted Garland, with even more admiration in his eyes 
than in his voice. 

Instead of being pleased, as any other Japanese girl 
would have been, Purple-Eyes slowly shook her head. 

''Alas! you naever see no picture on fan lig unto 
me. 

''But I have,*' insisted Garland. 

She shook her head again. 

"Well, then, if not, why not?"* 

"They got not those purple eye — ^an' pink face--an* 
iflacnjng hair — '^ 

She sighed, and looked askance at Garland. He 
seemed fully to agree with her. She changed her tone 
to one of resigned solicitude and ceremony. 

"You sleeping well — all diose night?" 

"Well, by the great Jehovah and the Continental 
G>ngTess, if I were a Japanese artist, that is the kind 
of eyes and face and hair they should all have! Yes, 
sir !— every blamed one of them !" 

The girl caught her breath, and something flamed 
up her face and lighted her splendid eyes anew. She 
dared to look at him. It had all sounded quite true. 
Wistfully she dissembled — ^this at least was truly 
Japanese. 
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"You sleeping well air' — she loSt her purpose for a 
moment — "all those night — ^all?"' 

"Blue eyes for me, every day in the week." 

"You sleeping well ?" Joy was all too {dainly in her 
voice now — irrepressible joy. 

He laughed, and caught her hands rapturously. She 
did not deny him, and he kissed them. 

"Oh, you are delightful V said he. 

"Me? / don' sleep — ^moacf 

"You look as fresh as new porcelain.*' 

"Yaes; I been fix up/" 

She consciously let him look her over. 

"No; I didn't sleep at first I was listening to 
your voice," Garland confessed,* quite without res* 
ervation. 

The girl was confused a little. 

"You don' lig be annoy with those voice?** 

"Why, it is divine 1" 

A white shaft of fear crossed her face. 

"Tha' 's— jus'— fun— I egspeg?" 

"Tha' 's ver' earnest," he gayly mocked. 

He was pleasing her now. She even went witJi \m 
mood a little way. Joy was sudi a beautiful and ten^^ 
ing and elusive thing! 

"Lig goddess, mebby ?" 

Garland nodded seriously. 

"Tha' 's nize— for w^." 

"An' for me" — in quite her own manner. 

"But not the goddesses?" 

They laughed together, and she drew ccmfidently a 
Eittle closer to him. 

VOL. v. T 
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"Listen; I go'n' tell you a thing. You not in fuo 

"I mean every word," declared Garland, "and more 
than I have words to mean/' 

"An' you Hg be tell?" 

"That is what I am waiting so impatiently for — 
to be tell." 

"Tha' 's nize. Eijinsan 'most always fun. Nobody 
but you aever lig those hair an' eye. Aeverybody hate 
me. Why? Account they say I b'long pink-face peo- 
ple. Account my fadder he sei yo jin — a west-ocean 
mans. / di'n' do so unto those hair an' eye! I can not 
help. Me? When I see you got those purple eye lig 
unto me, an' also those yellow hairs, an' all pink in 
Ae face, I thing mebby you go'n' lig me liddle — lig 
I was brodder an' fadder with you. Also, I thing 
mebby you go'n' take me away with you — beyond 
those west-ocean, where pink-face people live. Met 
Don' you thing those pink-face people lig me liddle 
if I come unto them ?" 

"God bless you — ^yes," said Garland, with some- 
thing suspiciously tender in voice and eyes. He still 
had her hands, delighting in them, caressing them. 
The girl's face was irradiated. She poured out all her 
soul for him. 

'*Me? Listen 'nother time. Before I know you* 
eyes purple an' you' hair yellow lig unto me, I lig 
you? Me? Sa-ay — ^I lig jus' your picture T She 
laughed, confused, and shifted a little closer. "You 
don' hate me account I doing those?" 

"No," said Garland, guiltily— "no, I don't hate yoa'* 
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"Sa-ay — ^you go'n' take me at those pink-face 
people?'* 

Garland was silent. 

"// you don', I got go myself. Me? I got go!" 

Garland nodded, and she understood him to have as- 
sented. This was wrong. But her joy was superb, 
and Garland had a very soft heart. 

"Oh — how that is nize ! Mef I got so. I dunno 
— all times seem lig I b'long 'cross west-ocean. Seem 
lig I different from aeverybody else. Mef I got hav6 
somebody lig me — ^somebody touch me — hole my hands 
— so — so — sol" She illustrated fervidly. 

Garland, alarmed at her dynamic emotic^ released 
them. She returned them to him. 

''But — ^nobody don* wish. Others — Japan people — 
they don' lig be ligued. But me? I got be— else I got 
pain in my heart an' am 111. You aever have those pain 
at you' heart — lig you all times falling down — down — 
down? Tha' 's mos' tarrible. Tha' 's lone-some-ness. 
Mef I thing I go'n* die sometime account that. Tha' 
*s lone-some-ness to cross west-ocean to pink-face 
people. Yaes ; tha' 's why I got do those. Oku-Sama 
— tha' 's my modder — she saying 'most all times, *Jvls* 
Kg pink-face people. Always got be lig by 'nother — 
touch by 'nother — speak sof by 'nother.' An' tha' 's 
you — yaes! You lig me, an' you touch me, an' you 
speak soi* unto me the ver' first time I seeing you. 
Mef I know, those time I first seeing you, that you 
don' hate me account I got those pink face upcm me." 

"No," admitted Garland, seriously. 

**How that is nizel It make something rest — go 
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'sleep inside me. I got that peace. Jus' when you 
touch my hand at first I got some happiness. But now 
— I got that peace." 

She began regretfully to detach herself. Garland 
detained her. She was very dainty and very confiding 
— ^very wise. She had unconsciously got very close to 
him. And Garland had vanquished his alarm of her. 

^'Mef I don' wish; but I got git you somethings 
eat. Soon you starve. I gof 

But Garland would not let her go — and she was a 
willing captive, though she dissembled an urgent 
necessity. 

"Wliere is Black-Eyes — ^and your mother?" asked 
Garland. 

The girl seemed reluctant, but told him that they all 
worked in the neighboring silk-mill, the pulsations of 
which he had heard in the night. 

"Never mind. Vd rather famish," said the impul- 
sive Garland, with a strange remorse, "Will you 
assist?" 

"Yaes," laughed the girl. *'Me? I been famish— 
many times." 

"Heavens !" breathed Garland, inventorying all her 
daintiness once more. "How much do your mother 
and sister earn?" 

The girl seemed quite indifferent as to this. 

"Sometime fi' sen; sometime ten — ^fifteen; on« times, 
twenty-two." 

"And you?" 

"Me? Oh, jus' liddle." 

She earned more than the other twa 
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"And what does it cost you to live?*' 

''live? Half those fi'— ten— fifteen sen." 

"And you save the rest? That is very prudent" 

The girl looked bewildered; then she explained: 

"Other half sen' Brownie." . 

He suddenly let her go. She leaned over him 
bewitchingly. 

"Firs' some breakfas' ; then I go'n' help you famish 
—all day! What you thing?" 

She came back in a moment. The sleeves of her 
kimono were tucked out of the way, and there was rice- 
flour on her pretty arms. 

"You go'n' to naever tell — 'bout those fi'- 
fifteen sen, an* all those?" 

"No," said Garland; "I will never tell.' 

"Else they go'n' kill me," she threatened gayly. 

"I prefer to have you live," he laughed, as Inightly 
as he could. 

"Tha' 's secret among jus' you an' me?'* 

"Yes," said Garland. 

She started away, then came back. 

"Jf ^f I lig — ^I Hg — have secret among jus' you an* 
me." With a radiant face she fled. 

And here was Brownie's poor little skeleton stripped 
naked. He had Hved at the universily like a gentle- 
man. He was still living in Philadelphia like a gen- 
tleman. Garland wondered whether it would make 
any difference in Philadelphia if it were known that it 
was the pitiful "fi' — ^ten — ^fifteen sen" that his mother 
and sisters earned each day that supported him. A 
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great disgust for Brownie and a great pity for Purple- 
Eyes were the immediate postulates. And is not pity 
akin to love? 

Ill — THE DANCE OF THE RED MAPLE-LEAVES 

The question of making one's toilet in the interior 
of Japan is still a serious one for the American who 
lives behind closed doors and cherishes his divine 
right of privacy. Garland had solved the vexation for 
all his contemporaries (according to Garland) by mak- 
ing his toilet as to half or quarter of his sacred person 
at a time (depending somewhat upon the danger of 
surprise), thus reducing the chances of exposure by 
one-half or three-quarters. Purple-Eyes brought him 
the requisites for his toilet, and the moment she was 
gone he bared his shoulders and chest, and plunged 
into the delightful water, perfumed, like everything 
else, with the aroma Japonica. But his pretty hostess 
reappeared through the movable walls at an unwatched 
place. 

He abandoned a momentary impulse to scuttle be- 
hind the screen because of the admiration he saw in 
her eyes, and then he half turned that she might see 
the muscles of his back. 

"How you are beau-ti-ful !" she said slowly, as he^ 
eyes traveled, quite without embarrassment, over his 
athletic uppers. 

"Thanks,*' he laughed, with pleasure in the little 
incident. 

Garland turned a little further, and raised his arms 
above his head in the way of athletes. 
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She handed him a towel he had dropped. 

"I thing I come tell you we got large tub for bath/* 
she said then. 

"Where is it?" asked Garland, suspiciously. 

"There." 

She pointed. 

"That's what I thought. You must excuse me. I 
can't perform that sacred rite in the fierce light that 
beats upon a front porch." 

"Yaes? Eijinsan don*" lig?" She did not under- 
stand. 

"No," admitted Garland. 

"Also, you lig for me go 'way liddle?" 

Garland said yes, and she went. 

When she returned, it was with a delightful break- 
fast of fish, rice, and persimmons. She put the little 
table between them, and on her knees, on the other 
side, taught him how to eat as a Japanese should. 
This is really not difficult, except the chopsticks; and 
with these she had to help him so often that their 
fingers were in almost constant contact. Alas! Gar- 
land made it as difficult as possible. And, alas! 
Garland was glad of the chopsticks ! 

Her joy overflowed the mouth and eyes which it 
seemed should know nothing but tears. 

Afterward he helped her, with masculine joy of his 
own ineptitude, to reform the apartment, and secrete 
the things which had made it successively a reception- 
room, sleeping-chamber, and breakfast-room. You 
may judge whether or not this was delightful to a 
fellow like Garland, and also whether it was perilous. 
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It is not often that one has the felicity of ending 
one's breakfast with a song, and then of ending the 
song with a dance. Purple-Eyes brought her samisen 
quite without suggestion from Garland, and said with 
naivete: 

"I go'n' sing you a song. You lig me sing?" 

^Try me!'' challenged Garland, with an admiration 
in his eyes which pleased her greatly. 

"Long down behine the Suwanee River*' was the 
curious song she sang, in Japanese English. 

Garland laughed. 

"Don' you lig those?" she pouted. "I learn it for 
you." 

He said it was lovely, and b^ged her to go on. 

But his eyes wandered from the fingers on the 
strings to those on the plectrum, and then away to the 
lips above; and when she turned into the chorus he 
joined her with his inconstant eyes still there. It was 
only an indifferent tenor, but the girl thought it full 
of fervor. It was only that it joined and mingled 
with hers — as she fancied their spirits doing and might 
always do. 

^*How that is nize!" she breathed in frank ecstasy. 
"You got voice lig — ^lig — " 

But there was nothing at hand to compare it with, 
and she laughed confessingly. 

"Nothing," said Gariand. "It's original." 

"Yaes — nothing original,"" she admitted. 

"Sing another," begged Garland, with enthusiasm. 

She did — "When the swallows flying home"; and 
then still another — ** Tis the last rosdiud summer/' 
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'*Where did you learn them ?" asked he. 

"That day when I got you' picture. Me? I thing 
you lig me sing, mebby. Well, I git those song; I 
make them United States' language, so you compre- 
hend." 

"God bless you!" said Garland. 

The girl leaned forward with dewy eyes. 

"Sa-ay — ^you lig me also dance — ^jus' one — ^liddle — 
dance — for you?'' 

She came bewitchingly nearer. Garland glanced 
again at her geisha-like costume. Had she thought 
all this out for his entertainment, he wondered. 

"Yes," he said, 

"But — ^you naev — naever go'n' tell ?" 

She raised her brows, and held up a finger archly. 

"On my sacred honor !" laughed Garland. 

"No one?" 

"Not a soul." 

"Tha' 's go'n' be 'nother secret among jus' you an' 
me foraever an' aever?" 

"Forever and ever," announced .Garland, as if it 
were the Service. 

"Account if you aever do, they go'n'' kill me!" 

"What! Kill you?" 

"Dade!" She nodded ominously. 

"Who?" 

"Black-Eyes an' those modder." 

"Oh !" said Garland. He understood. 

He was left to guess that this dainty flower had 
been taught the arts of a geisha to assist also in keeping 
up Brownie's state. 
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"I lig dance for you,' confessed the girl, joyously. 
"Others ? No ; I do not lig. They as' me, 'Where you 
got those pink face?' Mef I don* lig those. I ratiier 
work in those mill. My modder an' my sister getting 
all times an-gery — account I don' dance. But — ^tha' 'a 
in-sult upon me ! I don't lig be insult So ! Me? I 
jus' don' dance for no one — but — ^but — ^but — ^jus'^ 
your 

She vanished through the shoji^ and presently re- 
turned, a symphony in autumnal reds and browns. 

"I go'n' dance for you that red maple-leaf dance. 
Me? I am that leaf." 

"You look it," said Garland, more tenderly than 
he knew. 

The girl spread her garments that he might inspect 
her. 

"This is a forest," she went on; "an" you — sa-ay— 
you a tree! Aha, ha, ha!" 

She laughed, made him a noble courtesy, and mur- 
mured a little tune to which she floated down from the 
top of a maple-tree. For a while she lay quite still, 
shivering a little. Then the wind stirred her, and she 
rose, and swept down upon Garland, then back and into 
a whirl of other leaves. Then hither and thither, mer- 
rily, like an autumn leaf, until she shivered down at 
his feet, with bowed head. 

She was making it more and more perilous for 
Garland. 
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IV — ''HOfV THAT IS NIZET* 

That nigfat they had a gay little supper, with a tiny 
servant, who, -Garland guessed, with entire accuracy, 
had been borrowed for the occasion. 

"You got nize day?" asked Black-Eyes. 

Garland caught a startled glance from Purple- 
Eyes, and answered discreetly that he had had — oh, 
yesf'a very pleasant day, giving no damaging par- 
ticulars. 

But Black-Eyes fancied from the blankness of his 
countenance that he was indulging in the same kind of 
prevarication with which she would have met such a 
question. She devoted herself to him all the rest of 
the evening. As he retired for the night, the last thing 
she said to him, with a reproachful glance at Purple- 
Eyes, was: 

"To-morrow you go*n' have mos' bes' nize times. 
/ go'n* stay home with you !" 

And she did, making it a very dreary day for Gar- 
land. He could not help thinking of Purple-Eyes at 
the factory, with her dainty hands beg^med. 

But presently, when she returned, there was no 
grime upon her hands. She was dainty and smiling. 

'*You got nize day?" she asked, with her head coyly 
down. She knew he had not. And she purposely 
quoted her sister. 

"No," he said savagely. "I'm glad it's over." 

The flame was in her face again. But she kept it 
down. 

"I thing Black-Eyes ver* be-witch-ing." 
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"But she IS not — yaw/' he said. 

She looked slowly up. The little weariness which 
had been limned upon her face by the da/s drudgery 
was gone, and in its stead was a vague glory reflected 
from within. 

"How that is nize/* she whispered — "for meT 

"For me," said Garland, approaching her threaten- 
ingly. She did not retreat She subsided a little 
toward him — ^just a little — that he might know she 
would never retreat from him. Her eyes smiled CMi- 
fidently. 

He stopped where he was. 

"Who is to be chatelaine to-morrow?* 

"What is that chat— ?'' she asked. 

**Who is to keep the house?'* 

"Me. Me one day, Black-Eyes next*' 

She saw his face lighten. 

"You lig that r 

"I like half of it** 

She thought a moment until she understood; then 
she lifted her shining face. 

"Ah, Eijinsan, how be-witch-ing you are!'* 

V — ^THE PLAINTIVE TEMPLE BELLS 

The next day they went up to the temple on the 
mountain-side, the plaintive bells of which Garland 
had heard. Purple-Eyes was tall, and walked with 
less difficulty than most Japanese girls, so they 
walked. It was a day of dreams. Garland remem- 
bered afterward the smell of the incense, the voices of 
the chanting honzes, that the tea-house on the maun- 
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tain-side where they rested called itself the House of 
the Seven Golden Crystals; the rest was Purple-Eyes 
— and happiness. Japan had been growit^ upon him 
for three months, and now unhappiness made but 
little impression. 

The day remained in his mind with the sum of his 
dreams — ^this totus-eating, nectar-drinking, happy-go 
hxky Gariandl 

Thus it curiously went on. One day it was Blade* 
Eyes> and the true Japan, and the real Garland. The 
next it was Purple-Eyes, and the ideal Japan, and the 
lotus-eatmg Garland What is more like lotus-eating 
than being adored? At first Garland used to smile at 
tiie strange dual life whidi circumstances had wrought 
out for him. Then he used to woncter wfaidi was 
better. Later he tried to decide only whidi he liked 
better. Now he no longer differentiated at all. His 
anal]rtkral e(^ was quite dulled. Still, he had heaid 
that this fever of Japan always wore off. Some sakl 
it lasted as long as two years, some said five; no one 
had said ten. And what tiien? 

••Why, then? Mer 

He had spoken the last three words aloud, and thqf 
had been answered I^ the laughing; dewy-ejfed sub- 
ject of them. 

He looked at her. 

•'Well, one ot^ to be ocmtent,'' he fai^;hed. 

**An* you — content?^ she smiled bade 

He did not answer at once. 

^n>o yon know that you have been g rowin g won 
tewitdiing every day 
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"Sinzc you — an' joy—csmt at Japan?" 
From the opened shoji she flung him the gay greet- 
ing he had taught her, and disappeared; for it was 
Black-Eyes' day, and she had yet to dress for her 
work. 

That day he harbored madly the notion of mar- 
riage with Purple-Eyes and a residence in Japan. It 
had quite infected him before night, and was dis- 
tinctly, but less and less strongly, in his mind for sev- 
eral days. But then came a letter from his elder 
brother, in answer to his own of a rather confessional 
and emotional sort, asking him what he meant by liv- 
ing upon three working-women. It told him to go 
away — ^to the devil — anywhtre — ^but away from there. 
It was like a cold douche. The fever Japonica, as 
every one had said, was at last gone. So small a 
thing as his brother's letter had cured it Now he 
smiled. He had meant to write to Miss Warburtoo, 
offering to release her. 

VI — ^''SAYON ARA ?*' 

I know not what he said to Purple-Eyes, but witbi 
her tears there was a certain buo3rancy that had not 
been there but for some hope. And, why not? Few 
Garland was a very sweet and gentle fellow, who ab- 
horred pain. The three went to see him off, and he 
tried desperately to be gay; but something was pull- 
ing at his heart-strings, and there were tears peril- 
ously near his eyes. Black-Eyes did not marvel at 
tfiis. She had always understood that it was the way 
of west-ocean men« But they were only too evidently 
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ready to be answered by other tears in the dewy eyes 
that were blue. And this was annoying to Black* 
Eyes. She made her sister tremble t^ a lock. So she 
of the blue eyes could only grasp and hold Garland's 
big hand in both her own exquisite ones when the 
others looked away. When their eyes returned hers 
looked off to the big funnels of the ship, though die 
still held the hand. But when she looked at Garland 
again he had his handkerchief to his eyes; something 
inside had given way. Then hers came from her 
sleeve, too. So at last it was quite a little tragedy. 

Sad it is that one forgets that one has eaten of the 
lotus; but thus it is with the lotus, and thus did 
Garland. 

That night, in bed^ Blade-Eyes undertook some 
criticism of Garland Her sister flared iq> in a way 
that was new and superb. 

^'Tha^saUe! He's tiie mos' bes' nize gent in Ae 
whole worl'." And she fell to sobbing. 

^What is the matter?^ asked the mother, who was 
kinder than Black-Eyes. 

^I got that kme-some-ness^'' sobbed the girl, in 
answer. 

^Poor little pink-faoeP said the mother, toudiipg 
her chedc. '^ Always must be touch 1^ some oneP 

^Mef* said Purple-Eyes, with a power and assur- 
ance which were startling. ''I am glad I have that 
pink facer She laughed. ''And I am glad I bave 
mot that brown face! Ahaf 

The mother asked in alarm : 

^Has tiie Eijinsan tokl you strai^ tilings?^ 
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''The strangest and most beautiful things in all the 
world !*' breathed Purple-Eyes. "Not told them, but 
looked them — ^thought them — ^to me.'' 

"And you believed?" 

"I believed.'* 

"That is very sad/* said the mother. "It is the 
way of the west-ocean men.** 

"Ah, it is his way, thank Shaka 1 and it is not sad. 
It is very joyous.** 

"Shaka grant that it is not, my daughter. To the 
Eijinsan you are only a plaything, I fear.** 

"He may have me for a plaything,** said the girl, 
defiantly. "Who has not playthings?** 

"When a plaything becomes shabby — '* 

"But I am not, and I never shall be.** 

"In a little while we shall know,** said the mother, 
finally. 

"In a little while we shall know,** repeated the girl, 
jcqrously. 

VII — ^"WHAT YOU BED?** 

Later they found the letter — ^in the discarded con- 
versation-book. It said that Garland was having hi3 
final outing before becoming a Benedick; and the mis- 
sionary on the hill told them that that meant that he 
was to be married upon his return to America. Pur- 
ple-Eyes drew a sharp breath, then faced the other 
two savagely. She was able to laugh presently-; but 
it was a very piteous laugh. 

"Tha* 's what I know! Aha, ha, ha I He— he— 
tdl me all those.** But the pitiful lie stuck in her 
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throat, and her Kps were dry. "He tell me aevery- 
thing 1 Yaes" — to a look of doubt from Black-Eyes 
— "he goV marry that other for jus' liddle — '' 

"Speak Japanese/* said her mother, who was not 
8o clever at English as her daughters; but the request 
fell like a lash upon Purple-Eyes' heart 

"I wiU not!" she flamed forth. "I will speak his 
language. He will cc»ne for me. If he do not come; 
I shall go to him. He go V marry that other — if he 
marry her — if— jus* liddle — Met He goV marry 
me las' an* foraever!" 

Suddenly she became aware that she had betrayed 
her secret 

"Oh» all the gods in the sky!" she cried in anguish. 
•*Tha' 's lie. He not go'n' marry me. He don' say. 
Jus' I thing so— jus' I — ** She had to debase herself 
still further, if she would be shriven. "He not goV 
come for me. I not goV go at him. Mef Tha' 's 
correc', Oku-San; I jus' his liddle plaything. He 
don' say nawthing. Jus' / thing so." 

Her mother nodded. 

"And when he tires of the plaything — " 

She threw an imaginary something into the air. 

**Yaes," whispered Purple-Eyes, humbly bowing 
her head; but when her face was down she smiled. 
It was all very sure to her. As she looked up she 
saw something like malevolence upon the face of her 
sister. 

**But — ^also he not goW marry that other foraeverP* 

Her sister smiled unbelievingly. ',:'^i 

^Ibedyoudon'r 
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"Ah! what you bed?" challenged Black-Eyes. 
"That heart in my bosom!'* answered Purple-Eyca, 

VIII — ^LONE-SOME-NESS 

Garland did not reach the end of his ante-Benedick 
wanderings until a year later. Then he found, among 
other letters awaiting him, one in a long, dainty en- 
velope addressed in English and Japanese. He knew 
it was from Purple-Eyes before he opened it. It was 
seven months old. 

As he read, all her little tricks of inflection came 
back upon him. He knew that her long white hands 
were waving emphases at him — ^very gently. The 
questioning which her eyes had learned after his oxn- 
ing — as if she were not quite sure of something — ^was 
upon him out of the shadows beyond the lamp. The 
subtle aromas which always exhaled from her gar- 
ments were distinct enough to startle him. He looked 
quickly back and about the room. Then he laughed 
softly. But his face had flushed, and gladness had lit 
his eyes. The fever Japonica was once more in his 
veins — and it was his own room — ^and America — 
with only her pictured face (fallen from the envelope) 
before him — ^herself on the other side of the world. 
Unconsciously he read aloud — ^in her voice and 
manner : 

"That is ledder from me, Miss Purple-Eyes, unto 
yoxic Mister J. F. Garland. That is nize day in Japan. 
I'r'Sgf :if you hoarry soon coming at Japan 'nother 
tinie. You been 'way ver' long time. I lig if you 
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hoany account aeverybody hating me more an' more. 
I got those feeling again 'bout somethings I want an' 
have not got it. That is lone-some-ness. That is to 
cross west-ocean. You have also got thos^? Me? 
I been that sad aever sinze you gone me away from. 
I been that ill. I thing mebby I go'n' die soon. 
'Aexctp* you come? Say you go'n' come, that I don' 
die? Black-Eye she all times make amusement 'bout 
you don' come. That is a liar. She don' know you 
who you are. She don' know you that you go'n' 
come soon as you kin. Mebby you go'n' marry 
with those pink-face for liddle while? Me? I 
study those ccmversation-book so I kin write unto you. 
Also, I fine those ledder you lose when you first arrive 
among us at Japan. You desire those ledder? Me? 
I keep it upon my bosom among those photograph of 
you. Mister J. F. Garland, I don' keer you do marry 
those other for liddle while. Then you go'n' marry 
me las' an' foraever. Jus' hoarry. Yit I am not gay. 
I can not be gay until you come again. That is sad 
for me. Also, you do not lig for me be gay, but 
lig imto widow till you come. Then, Mister J. F. 
Garland, I shall be that happy. Mebby you ill an' can 
not ccMne unto me ? Then I come unto you, if you 
wish me. What you thing? That is a picture of me 
Kg I promise. I fix up same lig those day you hoi' 
my hands. How that was nize! That is first time I 
aever been my hands hoi' so nize — so sof . Mister J. 
F. Garland, that is you hoi' my hands that sof. Me? 
I don' let no one else do those unto my hands — lig 
you wishing, mebby. Jus' you. Mister J. F. Gar- 
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land, you go'n' hoi' my hands all times this after- 
whilc? Say, don* stay marry with that other so ver' 
long. Account those lone-some-ness. Please sen' me 
picture of those other you marry unto. If you marry 
unto them. I lig see how she is that beautiful. Please 
write me letter aevery day. Please come back that 
80on. So I kin be joyous. It is that sad for me." 

Every laboriously formed letter, printed like the 
first copy of a child at school, told him what this had 
cost her; and the little flourishes at the end, where she 
had grown more certain, what pride she had in them I 
The picture was exquisitely colored, as only the Jap- 
anese can color them, and had been very costly to her. 
He set it before him, and with his head in his hands 
studied it The eyes were very blue, but no bluer than 
her own. They looked into his half sadly, half gayly, 
tempting him again. The Japan fever had its way 
with him, and for a moment — ^ten — he lived that lotus 
life with her over again. Then came a great up- 
heaval inside which was yearning. He was tired. 
He had been tired ever since leaving Japan. In those 
eyes he saw again the invitation to rest. The hair, 
with its brassy lustre — ^he could see the sun on it 
again — smell its perfume — ^feel it under his hands. 
The lips were parted a little, as they nearly always 
were, and within showed the brilliant teeth. 

"Oh," he cried out, as he rose, "get thee behind me 
— ^moon-goddess — ^get thee behind me!" He laughed 
wofuUy, and took up the picture again. "I thought 
it gone — ^the fever — ^the dreaming — the lotus-eating.* 
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There was a knock on the door, and a messenger- 
boy handed in the answer to a note. 

''Yes," it ran; "I shall be home at eight — and so 
gladr 

It was twenty minutes to eight. 

Garland hurried into his evening clothes and has- 
tened away, leaving the rest of the letters unopened. 
But he came back, from down the stairs, and again 
set the picture up before him. Then he strode softly 
up and down the apartment, a smile half sad, half gay, 
upon his face. The little clock chimed the few notes 
which told him it was a quarter past eight. He smiled 
— ^another kind of smile. He had forgotten — ^that she 
would be at home at eight and would be glad! He 
looked again briefly at the picture of Purple-Eyes. 
There was moisture in his own. Then softly, as 
if it were sentient, he turned it face down and 
went out. 
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Wken^ at the age of twenty-nine^ Frank 
Hamilton Spearman {born in Buffalo^ N. K) 
became a bank president^ he considered his 
business ambitions to be realized ^ and entered 
into the new career of authorship. He went 
back, as it were, with a diploma from the 
school of commerce to enter the academy of 
literature, selecting therein a special course 
in the fiction of business. With his fine equips 
ment of practical experience it is no wonder 
that he took place at once as head of his class. 
His railroad stories, gathered together in the 
volume ^^ Held for Orders,* * are especially not* 
ThU. The present selection is one of these. 
It IS packed with railroad personality, rang* 
inj from the powerful will of the magnate 
t9 M no less indomitable grit of the mechamic* 



THE RUN OF THE YELLOW MAIL 

BY FRANK H. SPEARMAN 

THERE wasn't another engineer on the divi- 
sion who dared talk to Doubleday the way 
Jimmie Bradshaw did. 

But Jimmie had a grievance, and every time he 
diottght about it, it made him nervous. 

Ninety-six years. It seemed a good while to wait; 
yet in the r^^ular course of events on the mountaiii 
division there appeared no earlier prospect of Jimmie's 
getting a passenger run. 

**Got your rights, ain't you?" said Doubleday, when 
Jimmie complained. 

"I have and I haven't,'" grumbled Jimmie, winkii^ 
hard; ''there's younger men than I am on die fast 
runs." 

"They got in on the strike; you've been told that 
a hundred times. We can't get up another strike just 
to fix you out on a fast run. Hang on to your freight 
There's better men than you in Ireland up to their 
belt in the bog, Jimmie." 

"It's a pity they didn't leave you there, Double- 
day." 

"You'd have been a good while hunting for a 
freight run if they had." 

Then Jimmie would get mad and shake his finger 
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and talk fast : "J^st the same, I'll have a fast run here 
when you're dead." 

"Maybe; but I'll be alive a good while yet, my son," 
the master mechanic would laugh. Then Jimmie 
would walk off very warm, and when he got into 
private with himself he would wink furiously and say 
friction things about Doubleday which needn't now be 
printed, because it is different. However, the talk 
always ended that way, and Jimmie Bradshaw knew it 
always would end that way. 

The trouble was, no one on the division would take 
Jimmie seriously, and he felt that the ambition of his 
life would never be fulfilled; that he would go plug- 
ging to gray hairs and the grave on an old freight 
train; and that even when he got to the right side of 
the Jordan there would still be something like half a 
century between him and a fast run. It was funny 
to hear him complaining about it, for everything, even 
his troubles, came funny to him, and in talking he had 
an odd way of stuttering with his eyes, which were 
red. In fact, Jimmie was nearly all red; hair, face, 
hands — ^they said his teeth were freckled. 

When the first rumors about the proposed Yellow 
Mail reached the mountains Jimmie was running a 
new ten-wheeler; breaking her in on a freight "for 
some fellow without a lick o' sense to use on a limited 
passenger run," as Jimmie observed bitterly. The 
rumors about the mail came at first like stray mallards 
•—opening signs of winter — and as the season ad- 
vanced flew thicker and faster. Washington nevei 
was very progressive in the matter of improving thi 
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transcontinental service, but they once put in a post- 
master-general down there, by mistake^ who wotddn^t 
take the old song. When the bureau fellows that pot 
their brains tq> in curl papers told him it coixldn't be 
done he smiled softly, but he sent for the managers 
of the crack Hnes across the continent, without sus- 
pecting how it bore incidentally on Jimmie Bradshaw's 
grievance against his master mechanic* 

The postmaster-general called the managers of the 
big lines, and they had a dinner at Chamberlain's, and 
they told him the same thing. ^'It has been tried,'' 
they said in the old, tired way; "really it can't be 
done.^' 

"California has been getting the worst of it far 
years on the mail service," persisted the postmaster- 
general moderately* "But Californians oug^t to have 
Ae best of it We don't think anything about ptitting 
New York mail in Chicago in twenty hours. It ought 
to be simple to cut half a day across the continent and 
give San Francisco her mail a day earlier. Whereas 
Ae fall-down?" he asked, Mke one refusing no for an 
answer. 

The general managers looked at our representative 
sympathetically, and coughed cigar anoke his way to 
hide him. 

**West of the Missouri," murmured a Pennsyl- 
vania swell, who pulled indifferently at a fifty-cent 
cigar. Everybody at the table took a drii^ on the 
expas^y except the general manager, who sat at that 
time for the Rodcy Mountains. 

The West End representative was mfaappilir acctsih 
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tomed to facing the finger of scorn on such occasions. 
It had become with our managers a tradition. There 
was never a conference of continental lines in which 
we were not scoffed at as the weak link in the chain 
of everything — ^mail, passenger, specials, what not — 
the trouble was invariably laid at our door. 

But this time there was a new man sitting for the 
line at the Chamberlain dinner; a youngish man with 
a face that set like cement when the West End was 
trod upon. 

The postmaster-general was inclined, from the rep- 
utation we had, to look on our chap as a man looks 
at a dog without a pedigree, or at a dray horse in a 
bunch of standard breeds. But something in the 
mouth of the West End man gave him pause; since 
the Rough Riders, it has been a bit different about 
verdicts on things Western. The postmaster-general 
suppressed a rising sarcasm with a sip of Chartreuse, 
for the dinner was ripening, and waited; nor did he 
mistake — the West Ender was about to speak. 

"Why west of the Missouri?" he asked, with a lift 
of the face that was not altogether candid. The Penn- 
sylvania man shrugged his brows; to explain might 
have seemed indelicate. 

"If it is put through, how much of it do you pro- 
pose to take yourself P*^* inquired our man, looking 
evenly at the Alleghany official. 

"Sixty-five miles, including stops from the New 
York post-office to Canal Street," replied the Penn- 
sylvania man, and his words flowed with irritating 
smoothness and ease. 
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**What do you take?" continued the man with the 
jaw, turning to the Burlington representative, who 
was struggling, belated, with an artichoke. 

^^ About seventy from Canal to Tenth and Mason. 
Say, seventy," repeated the "Q" manager, with the 
lordliness of a man who has miles to throw at almost 
anybody, and knows it. 

"Then suppose we say sixty-five from Tenth and 
Mason to Ogden," suggested the West Ender. There 
was a well-bred stare the table round, a lifting of 
glasses to mask expressions that might give pain. 
Sixty-five miles an hour? Through the Rockies? 

But the postmaster-general struck the table quickly 
and heavily ; he didn't want to let it get away. "Why, 
hang it, Mr. Bucks," he exclaimed with emphasis, "if 
you will say sixty, the business is done. We don't 
ask you to do the Rockies in the time these fellows 
take to cut the Alleghanies. Do sixty, and I will put 
mail in 'Frisco a day earlier every week in the year." 

"Nothing on the West End to keep you from doing 
it," said General Manager Bucks. He had been put 
up then only about six months. "But — " 

Every one looked at the young manager. The 
Pennsylvania man looked with confidence, for he in- 
stantly suspected there must be a string to such a 
proposition, or that the new representative was "talk- 
ing through his hat" 

"But what?" asked the Cabinet member, uncom- 
fortably apprehensive. 

"But we are not putting on a sixty-five mile scted- 
uk just because we love our country, you understand. 
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nor to lighten an already glorious reputation. Oh, 
no," smiled Bucks faintly, "we are doing it for 'the 
stuff/ You put up the money ; we put up the speed. 
Not sixty miles; sixty-five — from the Missouri to the 
Sierras. No; no more wine. Yes, thank you, I will 
take a cigar." 

The trade was on from that minute. Bucks said no 
more then; he was a good listener. But next day — 
when it came to talking money — he talked more money 
into the West End treasury for one year's running 
than was ever talked before on a mail contract for the 
best three years' work we ever did. 

When they asked him how much time he wanted to 
get ready, and told him to take plenty, three months 
were stipulated. The contracts were drawn, and they 
were signed by our people without hesitation because 
they knew Bucks. But while the preparations for the 
fast schedule were being made, the Government weak- 
ened on signing. Nothing ever got through a Wash- 
ington department without hitch, and they said our 
road had so often failed on like propositions that they 
wanted a test. There was a deal of wrangling, then 
a test run was agreed upon by all the roads concerned. 
If it proved successful — -if the mail was put to the 
Golden Gate on the second of the schedule — ^public 
opinion and the interests in the Philippines, it was con- 
cluded, would justify the heavy premium asked for the 
service. 

In this way the dickering and the figuring became, 
in a measure, public, and keyed up everybody inter- 
ested to a high pitch. We said nothing for publica- 
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tion, but under Bucks' energy sawed wood for three 
whole months. Indeed, three months goes as a day 
getting a system into shape for an extraordinary 
schedule. Success meant with us prestige; but failure 
meant obloquy for the road and for our division chief 
who had been so lately called to handle it 

The real strain, it was clear, would come on his 
old — ^the mountain— division ; and to carry out the 
point rested on the motive power of the mountain 
division; hence, concretely, on Doubleday, master 
mechanic of the hill country. 

In thirty days Neighbor, superintendent of the mo- 
tive power, called for reports from the division master 
mechanics on the preparations for the Yellow Mail run, 
and they reported progress. In sixty days he called 
again. The subordinates reported well except Double- 
day. Doubleday said merely "Not ready^; he was 
busy tinkering with his engines. There was a third 
call in eighty days, and on the eighty-fifth a peremp- 
tory call. Everybody said ready except Doubleday. 
iWhen Neighbor remonstrated sharply, he would say 
only that he would be ready in time. That was the 
most he would promise, though it was generally un« 
derstood that if he failed to deliver the goods he 
would have to make way for somebody who could 

The plains division of the system was marked up 
for seventy miles an hour, and, if the truth were told, 
a little better; but, with all the help they could g^ve us, 
it still left sixty for the mountains to take care of, and 
the Yellow Mail proposition was conceded to be the 
toughest affair the motive power at Medicine Bend 
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ever laced However, forty-eight hours before Uie 
mail kft the New York po8t-<^Soe Doubleday wired to 
Neighbor, ""Ready*'; Neighbor to Bucks, ''Read/'; 
and Bucks to Washiiigtoii, ""Ready"' — and we were 
rea^ from end to end 

Then the orders began to shoot through the moun- 
tains. The test nm was of eq>ecial inqK>rtanoe, be- 
cause the signii^ of the contract was bdieved to dq;)end 
Qtt the success of it Oaot signed, accidents and de- 
lays might be ex{dained; for the test run tfiere must 
be no delays. Despatches were given tiie ii, whidi 
meant Budcs; no lay-outs, no stows for tfie Yellow 
Mail Road masters were notified: no track wmk in 
front of tiie Ydlow Mail Brklge gangs were warned 
yard masters instructed section bosses cautfa n ed track 
walkers spurred — the system was polished Use a bar- 
keeper's diamond, and swqit like a parlor car lor thb 
test flight oi the Yellow Mail 

DouUeday, wwkiqg like a bdler washer, sgeet al 
day Thursday and all Thursday night in the round- 
house He had personaUy gone over die eqgines tfait 
were to take the racket in die mountahis. Ten- 
wheelers th^ were, the 1012 and the 1014, with fifty- 
six-indi driven and qrlinders b^ enough to sit up and 
eat breakfast ki. Spick and qianbotfi of theni, just kx^ 
enough cMoiihe shops to nm smoothly to tiie work; 
and on Friday Oliver Scalers, who, when he opened 
a throttle, Uew miles over die tender like featfiers, 
todc the 1012, groomed as you'd groom a Wilkef 
mar^ dovni to Piedmont for the run i9> to the Bend 

Now diver SoUers was s ranner m m thonaand 
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and steady as a clock; but he had a fireman who 
couldn't stand prosperity, Steve Horigan, a cousin 
of Johnnie's. The glory was too great for Steve, and 
he spent Friday night in Gallagher's place celebrating, 
telling the boys what the 1012 would do to the Yellow 
Mail. Not a thing, Steve claimed after five drinks, 
but pull the stamps clean off the letters the minute 
they struck the foothills. But when Steve showed up 
at five A. M. to superintend the movement, he was 
seasick. The instant SoUers set eyes on him he ob- 
jected to taking him out. Mr. Sollers was not looking 
for any unnecessary chances on one of Bucks" personal 
matters, and for the general manager the Yellow 
Mail test had become exceedingly personal. Practi- 
cally everybody East and West had said it would fail; 
Bucks said no. 

Neighbor himself was on the Piedmont platform 
that morning, watching things. The McGoud de- 
spatchers had promised the train to our division on 
time, and her smoke was due with the rise of the sun. 
The big superintendent of motive power, watching 
anxiously for her arrival, and planning anxiously for 
her outgoing, glared at the bunged fireman in front of 
him, and, when Sollers protested. Neighbor turned on 
the swollen Steve with sorely bitter words. Steve 
swore mightily he was fit and could do the trick — 
but whafs the word of a railroad man that drinks? 
Neighbor spoke wicked words, and while they poured 
on the guilty Steve's crop there was a shout down the 
platform. In the east the sun was brealdng over 
the 8and->hillS| and below it a haze of black thidcened 
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the horizon. It was McTcrza with the 8qB and tiie 
YcUow MaaL Neighbor looted at his walA; die was» 
if aiiy^hii:^ a miinite to tbt good, and bcfioie tbt ear 
links coidd fanstle aaro8B tlie yard» a streak of gold 
cot tiie sea of parj^ aifol& in tfie lower TaOey^ aad 
tfie narrows began to smoke with tfie dnst of the laee 
lor die platfamL. 

When McTerza blocked the big driirers at the wot 
end of the depot, every eye was cm die new eqcapanewL 
Three standard railws^ mail cars, done in varmshed 
hnttercup^ stmi:^ out behind the siaczluig engine, and 
tfKjf locked pretty as oowstips. WUIe Neig^ibor 
vugndy meditated on dieir bean^ and oa Us hiirwg 
feenoan, Jimmie Bradsliaw, jnsi in from a nighl nm 
down from tfie Bend, walked across fSnt yard. He 
had just seen Steve Horigan making a ''aaeak^ for 
te bath-hoQse, and from die yard goBsip Jimmie had 
gnesBed tlie rest 

""What axe yon hnkii^ for. Neighbor^ asked 
Jiwiitie Bradriiaw. 

^'A man to fire for Sollers — npw Do yon want it?^ 

NeigUxNT threw it at him across and carelessly, not 
kayiqg any idea Jimmie was kxddng ior tronble. But 
Jimmie surprised him ; Jimmie did want it. 

''Sure, I want it Put me on. Tired? Na Ym 
fredi as rainwater. Put me on. Neighbor; FlI never 
get fast any other way. DouUeday wonldn^ give me 
a fast mn in a hundred years. Ne^fabor,'' eacbimfd 
Jimmie, gready w ro u ght, "pot me cn^ and lit plant 
smdlowers on 3roiir graye/' 

There wasi^ modi time to kwk monad; te i<iia 
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was being coupled on to the mail for the hardest run 
on the line. 

"Get in there, you blamed idiot," roared Neighbor 
presently at Jimmie. "Get in and fire her; and if 
you don't give Sellers 210 pounds every inch of the 
way I'll set you back wiping." 

Jimmie winked furiously at the proposition while 
it was being hurled at him, but he lost no time climb- 
ing in. The 1012 was drumming then at her gauge 
with better than 200 pounds. Adam Shafer, conduc- 
tor for the run, ran backward and forward a minute 
examining the air. At the final word from his brake- 
man he lifted two fingers at Sollers ; Oliver opened a 
notch, and Jimmie Bradshaw stuck his head out of the 
gangway. Slowly, but with swiftly rising speed, the 
yellow string began to move out through fhe long lines 
of freight cars that blocked the spurs ; and those who 
watched that morning from the Piedmont platform 
thought a smoother equipment than Bucks' mail train 
never drew out of the mountain yards. 

Jimmie Bradshaw jumped at the work in front of 
him. He had never in his life lifted a pick in as swell 
a cab as that The hind end of the 1012 was as big 
as a private car; Jimmie had never seen so much play 
for a shovel in his life, and he knew the trick of hhi 
business better than most men even in West End cabs 
—the trick of holding the high pressure every minute, 
of feeling the draughts before they left the throttle; 
and as Oliver let the engine out very, very fast, Jimmie 
Bradshaw sprinkled the grate bars craftily and blinked 
at the shivering pointer, as much as to say, '*It*s you 
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and me now for the Yellow Mail, and nobody else 
on earth." 

There was a long reach of smooth track in front 
of the foothills. It was there the big start had to be 
made, and in two mmutes the bark of the big machine 
had deepened to a chest tone full as thunder. It was 
an fun for an hour, for two hours. It was 
that long before the ambitious fireman realized what 
the new speed meant: the sickening slew, the lurch 
on lurch so fast the engine never righted, the short- 
ened breath along the tangent, the giddy roll to the 
elevation and the sudden shock of the curve, the roar 
erf the flight on the ear, and, above and over it all, the 
booming purr of the maddened steeL The canoe in 
the heart of the rapids, the bridge of a liner at sea, 
the gun in the heat of the fight, take something of 
this — ^the cab of the mail takes it alL 

When they struck the foothills, SoUers and Jimmie 
Bradshaw looked at their watches and looked at each 
other, but like men who had turned their backs oa 
every mountain record. There was a stop for water 
— speed drinks so hard — an oil round, an anxious 
touch on the journals; then the Yellow Mail drew 
reeling into the hills. Oliver eased her just a bit for 
the heavier curves, but for all that the train writhed 
frantically as it cut the segments, and the men thought, 
m spite of themselves, of the mountain curves ahead 
The worst of the run lay ahead of the pilot, because 
the art in mountain running is not alone or so much in 
getting up hill ; it is in getting down hilL But by the 
way the Yellow Mail got that day up hill and down, it 
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seemed as if Steve Horigan's dream would be real- 
izedy and that the 1012 actually would pull die stamps 
off the letters. Before they knew it ihey were through 
the gateway, out into the cksert country, up along the 
crested bnttes, and then, sudden as eternity, the wheel- 
base of the 1012 struck a tight curve, a pent-down 
ran ^rang out like a knitting-needle, and die Yel- 
low Mail shot staggering off the track into a gray 
bonow-pit 

There was a crunching of truck and frame, a crsdar 
kig ^linter of varnished cars, a scream from the 
wounded engine, a cloud of gray ash in die burning 
sun, and a ruin of human effort in the ditch. In the 
twinkle of an eye the mail train lay tilled on the 
alkali ; for a minute it looked deq>eratdy bad for die 
general manager's test 

It was hardly more than a minute, though ; then like 
ants from out a trampled hill men b^an crawling 
from the yellow wredc There was more — there was 
groaning and worse, yet little for so frightful a shodc 
And first on his feet, with no more than scratches, and 
quickest back under the cab after his engineer, was 
Jimmie Bradshaw, die fireman. 

Sollers, bardy conscious, lay wedged between die 
tank and the footboard. Jimmie, all by himself, eased 
him away frc«n the boilei'. The conductor stood widi 
a broken arm directing his brakeman how to chop a 
crew out of the head mail car, and die hind crews were 
getting out themselves. There was a quick callii^ 
back and forth, and the cry, "Nobody killed T But 
the engineer and the conductor were put out of action. 
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There was, in fact, but one West End man unhurt; 3ret 
that was enough — for it was Jimmie Bradshaw. 

The first wreck of the fast mail — ^there have been 
worse since — took place just east of Crockett's siding. 
A west-bound freight lay at that moment on the passing 
track waiting for the mail. Jimmie Bradshaw cast up 
the possibilities of the situation the minute he righted 
himself. 

Before the freight crew had reached the wreck, 
Jimmie was hustling ahead to tell them what he 
wanted. The freight conductor demurred ; and when 
they discussed it with the freight engineer, Kingsley, 
he objected. "My engine won't never stand it; it'll 
pound her to pieces," he argued. "I reckon the safest 
thing to do is to get orders." 

"Get orders!" stormed Jimmie Bradshaw, pointing 
at the wreck. "Get orders! Are you running an 
engine on this line and don't know the orders for those 
mail bags? The orders is to move 'em! That's 
orders enough. Move 'em I Uncouple three of those 
empty box-cars and hustle 'em back. By the Great 
United States ! any man that interferes with the mov- 
ing of this mail will get his time — ^that's what he'll 
get. That's Doubleday, and don't you forget it. The 
thing is to move the mail — ^not stand here chewing 
about it!" 

"Bucks wants the stuff hustled," put in the freight 
conductor, weakening before Jimmie's eloquence. 
"Everybody knows that." 

"Uncouple there!" cried Jimmie, climbing into the 
Mogul cab. "Ill pull the bags, Kingsley; you needn't 
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take anijr diaaces. Come hock l&ere, every malbe/s 
flon of jmiy xad hdp oa Ae tnuasfen" 

He canrkd his points widi a gale. He was condtie- 
tor and engineer and general manager alt in one; He 
faadscd Hbt booces to tiie curve bdow Hie wpS!, and set 
C¥er]r man at work piling tiie mail from the wrecked 
tvain to tiae fidght car&. The wounded cared for tiie 
wounded, asid Ae dead might have buried the dead; 
^immie nsKTred tiie maiL Onljr cme tiling turned In 
kair gray; the transfer was so slow, it Iboked asf tJ k 
wonld defeat his plas. As he stood fiurmentibg^ a 
sbray party of Sioux bncb on a vagrant hunt rose oat 
mi the desert passes, and hafied to survey the confer* 
akni. It was Jimmie Bradshaw's oppOTtunity. He 
had the Uanket men in cooncii in a trioe. They 
laUced for one minute, m two he had tiiem rcgulai^ 
Mrom in and carrying second-class. The registered 
stuff was jealou^ guarded by those of the mai 
derks who could still hobble— and who, bead for 
head, kg- for 1^, and arm for arm, can stand tiie 
wre^ing tiiat a mail derfe can stand? The mail 
crews took the registered matter; tke freight crews 
and Jimmie, drippings sweat and anxiety, handled the 
letter bags; but second and tiiird dass were tempos 
lanly hostfed for the Great White Father by hk irrev 
erent children of the Roddes. 

Before the disabled men ooold credit tiieir sensa 
Hie business was done, thcmsdfves made as comfort- 
able as possible, and widi Hie promise of speedy aid 
hack to liie injured,, the YeUow Mail, somewhat di»> 
figured,, was agaitt headinf^ westward m &e boKxara 
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This time Jimmie Bradshaw, like a dog with a bone^ 
had the throttle. Jimmie Bradshaw for once in his 
Kfe had the coveted fast run, and till he sighted FcMt 
Rucker he never for a minute let up. 

Meantime there was a desperate crowd around the 
despatcher at Medicine Bend. It was an hour and 
twenty minutes after Ponca Station reported the Yel- 
low Mail out, before Fort Rucker, eighteen miles far- 
ther west, reported the box-cars and Jimmie Brad- 
shaw in, and followed with a wreck report from th* 
Crockett siding. When that end of it began to tum- 
ble into the Wickiup office Doubleday's face went 
very hard — fate was against him, the contract was 
gone glimmering, he didn't feel at all sure his own 
head and the roadmaster's wouldn't follow it Then 
the Rucker operator began again to talk about Jimmie 
Bradshaw, and "Who's Bradshaw?" asked some- 
body; and Rucker went on excitedly with the story of 
the Mogul and of three box-cars, and of a war party 
of Sioux squatting on the brake-wheels; it came so 
mixed that Medicine Bend thought everybody at 
Rucker Station had gone mad. 

While they fumed, Jimmie Bradshaw was speeding 
the mail through the mountains. He had Kingsley's 
fireman, big as an ox and full of his own enthusiasm. 
In no time they were flying across the flats of the 
Spider Water, threading the curves of the Peace 
River, and hitting the rails of the Painted Desert, 
with the Mogul sprinting like a Texas steer, and the 
box-cars leaping like yearlings at the points. It was 
no case of scientific running, no case of favoring the 
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roadbed, of easing the strain on the equipment; it was 
simply a case of galloping to a Broadway fire with a 
Silsbj rotary on a 4 — 11 call. Up hill and down^ 
curve and tangent, it was all one. There was speed 
made on tiie plains with that mail, and there was ageoi 
made in the footiiiUs with the &uicy equipment, but 
never the speed that Jimmie Bradshaw made when he 
ran the mail through the gorges in three box-cars; 
and frightened operators and paralyzed station-agoiti 
all the way up tiie line watched the fearful and won- 
derful train jtnnp the switches .with Bradshaw's red 
head sticking out of the cab window. 

Medicine Bend couldn't get the straight of it over 
tiie wires. There was an electric storm in the moim- 
taiti's, and the wires went bad in tiie midst of tiie ooci- 
fusion. They knew there was a wreck, and supposed 
tiiere was mail in liie ditch, an(^ widi Dotdbdeday 
frantic, the despatchers were trying to get the track 
to run a train down to Crockett's. But Jimmie Brad* 
shaw had asked at Rudcer for rights to the Bend^ and 
in an m^ruarded moment they had been given; after 
that it was all off. Nobody could get action od Jin»* 
mie Bradshaw to head him off. He took the rights 
and stayed not for stake and stopped not for stooft 
In thirty minutes the operating department was readjr 
to kill him, but he was making sudi time it ¥ras oon- 
duded better to humor the lunatic tiian to try to hold 
him up anywhere for a parley. When this was de- 
dded Jimmie and his war party were already leported 
pest Bad Axe, fifteen miles below flie Bend, 
every trudc on the booc-cars smnkingi 
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The Bad Axe run to the Bend was never done in 
Jess than fourteen minutes until Bradshaw that day 
brought up the mail. Between those two points the 
Kne is modeled on the curves of a ram's horn, but 
Jimmie with the Mogul found every twist on the 
right of way in eleven minutes; that particular record 
is good yet. Indeed, before Doubleday, then in a 
frenzied condition, got his cohorts fairly on the plat- 
form to look for Jimmie, the hollow scream of the big 
freight engine echoed through the mountains. Shouts 
from below brought the operators to the upper win- 
dows ; down the Bend they saw a monster locomotive 
fl)ring from a trailing horn of smoke. As the stubby 
string of freight cars slewed quartering into the lower 
yard, the startled officials saw them from the Wickiup 
windows wrapped in a stream of flame. Every jour- 
nal was afire, and the blaze from the boxes, rolling 
into the steam from the stack, curled hotly around a 
bevy of Sioux Indians, who clung sternly to the foot- 
boards and brake-wheels on top of the box-cars. It 
was a ride for the red men that is told around the 
council fires yet. But they do not always add in their 
traditions that they were hanging on, not only for 
Kfe, but also for a butt of plug tdbacco promised for 
their timely help at Crockett siding. 

By the time Jimmie slowed up his amazing equip- 
ment the fire brigade was on the run from the round- 
house. The Sioux warriors climbed hastily down the 
fire escapes, a force of bruised and bareheaded mail 
clerks shoved back the box-car doors, the car tinks 
tackled the conflagration, and Jimmie Bradi^w^ 
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dropping from the cab with the swing of a man who 
has done it, waited at the gangway for the questions 
to come to him, and for a minute they came hot. 

"What the blazes do you mean by bringing in an 
engine in that condition ?" yelled Doubleday, pointing 
to the blown machine. 

"I thought you wanted the mail," winked Jimmie. 

"How the devil are we to get the mail with you 
blocking the track for two hours?" demanded Cala- 
han insanely. 

"Why, the mail's here — in these box-cars," re- 
sponded Jimmie Bradshaw, pointing to his bobtail 
train. "Now don't look daffy like that; every sack is 
right here. I thought the best way to get the mail 
here was to bring it. Hm ! We're forty minutes late, 
ain't we?" 

Doubleday waited to hear no more. Orders flew 
like curlews from the superintendent and the master 
mechanic. They saw there was a life for it yet. A 
string of new mail cars was backed down beside the 
train before the fire brigade had done with the trucks. 
The relieving mail crews waiting at the Bend took 
hold like cats at a pudding, and a dozen extra men 
helped them sling the pouches. The 1014, blowing 
porpoisewise, was backed up just as Benedict Mor- 
gan's train pulled down for Crockett's siding, and the 
Yellow Mail, rehabilitated, rejuvenated, and exultant, 
started up the gorge for Bear Dance, only fifty-three 
minutes late, with Hanksworth in the cab. 

"And if you can't make that up, Frank, you're no 
good on earth," spluttered Doubleday at the engineer 
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he had put in for that especial endeavor. And Frank 
Hawksworth did make it up, and the Yellow Mail 
went on and off the West 'End on the test, and into 
the Sierras for the coasts on time. 

''There's a butt of plug tobacco and transportation 
to Crockett's coming to these bucks, Mr. Doubleday," 
winked Jimmie Bradshaw uncertainly, for with the 
wearing off of the strain came the idea to Jimmie that 
he might have to pay for it himself. ''I promised 
them that," he added, "for helping with the transfer. 
If it hadn't been for the blankets we wouldn't have 
got off ioT another hour. They chew Tomahawk — 
rough and ready preferred — Mr. Doubleday. Hmr* 

Doubleday was kK)king off into the mountains. 

"You've been on a freight run some time, Jimmie," 
said he tentatively after a while. 

The Indian detachment was crowding in pretty 
dose on the red-headed engineer. He blushed. "If 
you'll take care of my tobacco contract, Doubleday, 
we'll call the other matter square. I'm not looking 
for a fast run as much as I was." 

"If we get the mail contract," restmied Doubleday 
reflectively, "and it won't be yoiu* fault if we don't — 
hm ! — ^we may need you on one of the runs. Looks to 
me like you ought to have one." 

Jimmie shook his head. "I don't want one — don't 
mind me ; just fix these gentlemen out with some to- 
bacco before they scalp me, will you ?" 

The Indians got their leaf, and Bucks got his con- 
tract, and Jimmie Bradshaw got the pick of the runs 
on the Yellow Mail, and ever since he's been kicking 
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to get back on a freight. But they don't call him 
Bradshaw any more. No man in the mountains can 
pace him on a dare-devil run. And when the head 
brave of the hunting party received the butt of to- 
bacco on behalf of his company, he looked at Double- 
day with dignity, pointed to the sandy engineer, and 
spoke freckled words in the Sioux. 

That's the way it came about. Bradshaw holds the 
belt for the run from Bad Axe to Medicine Bend ; but 
he never goes by the name of Bradshaw any more. 
West of McCloud, everywhere up and down the 
mountains, they give him the name that the Sioux 
gave him that day — ^Jimmie the Wind. 
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About thirty years ago, when humorom 
stories bearing the signature of **Max 
Adeler"^ all at once ceased to appear, it was 
generally taken for granted that their aU" 
thor, Charles Heber Clark (born in Berlin, 
Md,,fuly II, 1S41) had ungenerously sneaked 
**Out of the Hurly^Buriy* of mundane 
existence without poetic notice of his demise 
through the obituary column-^which his 
genius had made the official bulletin of the 
mirthful muse. But **Mr. Adeler** had only 
hidden his identity under the alias of Clarke 
a writer of economic literature, proverbially 
the antipodes of mirth and the Muses. Five 
years ago the sudden return of the old Max 
Adeler affected his readers with a shock of 
Joy scarcely less than the man must have felt 
to whom Mark Twain telegraphed: *^ Reports 
of my death greatly exaggerated, " The pres- 
ent selection is one of Max Adeler* s new 
stories. Were it not in the author* s vein of 
thirty years ago, it would be taken for am 
imitation of W. W. Jacobs, 



FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY 

BY MAX ADELER 

1 HAPPENED to visit the accident ward of St 
Paracelsus' Hospital because a friend of mine 
who is interested in the Flower Mission asked 
me to stop there during my afternoon waBc and give 
a few flowers to the sufferers. 

When I had arranged the last half-dozen of Ae 
loses in a vase upon the little stand by the bedside of 
one bruised and battered patient, he looked at me grate* 
fully, and said: 

**Oh, thank you, sir! And would you mind, sir, 
stopping for a bit of talk? Fm so londy and 
miserable." 

I sat upon the diair by the bed and with my hand 
smoothed the counterpane, while the patient asked 
me: 

*T)o I really look like a burglar, sir, do you tfiink?^ 

I hesitated to reply as I examined his face. It 
was really covered with bandages, but his nose 
seemed swollen and there were bruises about bodi 
eyes. 

"I don't wonder you don't like to speak your mind 
when you see me here a broken wreck, smashed aBf 
up and not looking a bit like myself, sir. But if yoa 
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would see me well and strong and all fixed up for go- 
ing to church you'd say right oflf that I. don't favor no 
burglar in looks." 

I asked the unfortunate man his name. 

"Mordecai Barnes, sir, and I'm a journeyman plum- 
ber, sir, with a good character and don't take no second 
place in that business with no man. How did I get 
here? What banged me all up into a shame and a 
disgrace like this? Well, I'll tell you, sir, if you have 
the patience to listen, for it does me good to talk who 
has been used so hard, and can get no attention from 
the nurses or nobody in this here asylum. Do you 
understand about frictional electricity, sir? No? I 
thought not; and well had it been for me, for this 
shattered hulk that you see a-lying here, if I had 
never heard of it neither! I'll tell you how it was, 
sir. My mate, George Watkins, and there ain't no 
better man nowheres if you go clear round the globe — 
George Watkins is one of these men with inquiring 
minds, always a-hungering for knowledge, and so 
George off he goes week after week to the lectures up 
at the Huxley Institute. You know it; in that yallow 
building over by Nonpareil Square. And George 
often he told me about the wonderful things he learned 
there, and among others he was fond of explain- 
ing to me about frictional electricity. 

"It seems, sir, for you may not know it any more'n 
I knowed it until George explained it to me, that 
there's three different kinds of electricity. There's 
the kind you make with a steam engine, and the kind 
you make with acid, and the kind you make witli 
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frktion. WdB, sir, wouM yon beKcve — or, kt me 
say first, have yoo ever nibbed a Mack cat on fhe back 
in a dark room and seen the q>arks fiy? Of course, 
and, sir^ I know it^s almost beyond bdief, bat, po^ 
live, they fold George Watkins, my mate, up at the 
Huxley Institute, that them sparks and the aurora 
bocealis that yon see sometimes a-lightmg tip the 
heavens is one and flie same thingi Wcmderfnl, tsn^ 
ft, sSt, tfiat Science should discover tiiat a bkek cat 
is some kind of km to the aurofa borealfs? Bat 
George says thaf s what tiiey sakl, for tiie aurora bo- 
reatfs is caused by the earth a-rolling around and riib- 
btng the air just as the i^rks is caused by stroking 
the cat's back. 

**And George he says that this here frictional elec- 
tricity is the only kind thatH cure paia The stean»- 
engine kind won^t do it, and the acid kind won't do it, 
but the frictional IdndTl do it every time if you only 
know how to apply it. 

••Well, sir, now 1 pass to the sorrerful part of my 
story. There is a girl named Bella Dougherty that 
does housework for a man named Mnfiitt, and a mighty 
nice girl she is; or, I used to thiidc her nice. Maybe 
you know where Mr. Mtrffitt lives, on 149^ Street, 
just above Parvin Street, the third house on tfie left 
with white shutters. 

••Anyhow, I got to be fond of Bella and often used 
to set and talk with her in the evenings in Mr. Muf- 
iitt*s kitchen, and maybe have two or three other 
girls come in sometimes, with a few men; tfiough I 
cared, sir, for much floddng together at such 
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times, for Bella Dougherty she was good enough 
company for me, just her and I by ourselves. 

"Howsomdever, there was another man that had 
a kind of fancy for Bella Dougherty, although in my 
opinion he isn't fit to wipe her feet on, and his name 
is William Jones. 

"This yer William Jones used to come intruding 
around there in Mr. Muffitt's kitchen when he wasn't 
wanted and when he seen that me and Bella would 
rather be a-setting there by ourselves. And so, sir, 
one night, just to kill the time till he'd quit and go, 
I begun to tell them what George Watkins said to me 
about the Huxley Institute and frictional electricity 
being a sure cure for pain. 

"And William Jones, a-winking at Bella Dougherty, 
as much as to say, sir, that he'd be having the laugh 
on me, said he had a pain that minute in his head from 
neuralgia and he'd bet me a quarter no frictional elec- 
tricity would drive it out. I know now what was the 
matter with the head of William Jones. Not neu- 
ralgia, nor nothing of the sort, sir. It was vacuum. 
My mate, George Watkins, tells me that at the In- 
stitute they say that vacuum always produces pain, 
and that was the only thing the matter with this 
William Jones I'm a-telling you about. 

"I never take no dare, not from no man of that 
kind, anyways, sir, so I bet him a quarter I'd cure 
him, and cure him with frictional electricity, too. So 
he set down on the chair a-laughing and a-winking at 
Bella Dougherty, who set over by the range holding 
the quarters; and I begun to rub William Jones's eye- 
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brows with my two thumbs; just g«itly, btit right 
along just like stroking a cat; keeping it up, z-rvMxng 
and a^tibbing, until at last I asked him how he felt 
flow; and, you can imagine my supprise, ^r, when I 
seen that William Jones was fast asleq>! I was 
skeered at first; but in a minute I seen that I had 
h ypn e rt iz ed him unbeknown to myself, and there set 
William Jones 's if he was froze stiff. 

"I waVt so very sorry, sir, when I fbtmd out how 
things was a-going/ although if I could have seen 
what was the consequences of this strange occurrence 
Td V seized my hat and bid Bella Dougherty good- 
by and started straight for home. 

"But, sir, of course I acted like a fool, for I'd 
read in the papers how a man who hypnertizcs an- 
other man can make him believe anything and do any* 
tiling, and so I thought Td have some fun witfi Wil- 
liam Jones and enjc^ a lovely, quiet evening with 
Bella Dougherty. 

"So I says to William Jones : 

••'Now, William, you're a little school-scholar 
oncet again and you've missed your lesson, and so 
you just go over there in that comer by the china 
doset and stand with your face to the wall and say 
over and over your multiplication taWe till you know 
it right.' 

"And so, to the suj^rise of Bella Dougherty, Wil- 
liam Jones went right over in the comer, like I 
told him, and there he stood, saying: *Six axes is 
thirty-six, six sevens is forty-two,' and so on, whilst 
I set over with Bella Doog^ierty peacefully enjoying 
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ourselves just exactly 's if William Jones wasn't any- 
wheres about. 

"And so, sir, it went on until Mrs. Muffitt she come 
down and said to Bella Dougherty it was time to shut 
the house up, and then I bid her good-night and told 
William to go home and go straight to bed, which he 
did, and a-saying the multiplication table all the way 
down the street. He would have said it all night, sir, 
I do believe, if I hadn't ordered him to stop and to 
begin saying his prayers when I passed him in at his 
front door. 

"You may believe me, sir, that I had William Jones 
on my mind all night and was a-worrying a little 
about him too, for fear maybe he'd never come to. 
So around I goes the first thing in the morning to his 
boarding-house, and his landlady tells me he had been 
a-saying his prayers all mixed up like with the multi- 
plication table ever since he come home the night be- 
fore. She was a bit troubled about it, sir, as you may 
imagine, for William Jones was a good boarder and 
it 'd 'a'' been money out of her pocket if he had lost 
his mind. 

"So, then, I seen William Jones and knowed at 
oncet that the h3rpnertizing still had hold of him. 
Very well; I had no idea how to get him out of it 
and it didn't hurt him nohow, so I just commanded 
William Jones to drop the multiplication table and 
his prayers and to fix all his intellect in the regular 
way on plumbing; and William Jones at oncet calmed 
down and seemed his old self again. 

"Then a wicked thought flashed into my mind. 
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You know how it is yourself, sir; you are tempted 
and you are weak and you fall, and then the first thing 
you know, to be sure your sin'U find you out and there 
you are! Here I am, a shattered hulk. It suddenly 
occurred to me, sir, that if I could control William 
Jones, why not turn his affections away from Bella 
Dougherty, who might take a fancy to him? who 
knows? women are so queer! and direct his thoughts 
toward my own Aunt Maggie, who is a middle-aged 
widder and not so bad-looking, and far too good for 
such a man as William Jones, although to speak the 
plain truth I had no objections to having him for an 
uncle by marriage. 

"Therefore I did so, sir, and before the week was 
out I heard that William Jones was plumbing in the 
most supprising manner, plumbing here and plumbing 
there, and paying attentions vigorously, so to speak, 
to Aunt Maggie every evening. 

"In the meantime, sir, believe me, I did not lose 
time in my suit with Bella Dougherty, who seemed 
real mad at William Jones when people began to talk 
about his courting Aunt Maggie, so that in less than 
two weeks, when Bella Dougherty heard that William 
Jones and Aunt Maggie had agreed to marry, 
I got Bella Dougherty about as good as to say, al- 
though she never quite said it square, that she would 
have me. 

"I never knowed how it happened, sir, whether some- 
body waked William Jones up or he just come to by 
himself, but, sir, anyhow, William Jones about that 
time dropped hypnertism and was himself again. 
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Imacpme, sir, how things stood! There never was a 
man as mad as William Jones; noad with me, and 
mad with Aunt Maggi^ to whom be sent a cruel mes* 
sage diat he wa'n't marrying no grandmas, and that 
made Aunt Maggie mad; and then William Jones set 
down and wrcrte me a letter to the general cdBEect that 
whenever he met me my coarse in this life would be 

SbcHTt 

''Natorally, sir, as you may bdieve^ I kept out of 
William Jones's way, for I am not fond of quarreling^ 
and besides, William Jones is forty pounds heavier^ 
sir, than I am. 

''But one night while I was setting in the kitchen at 
Muffitt's^ havii^ some ufrfifting ccmversatioQ with 
Bdla Doi^herty, there was a sudden knock on the 
side door, and up she jumps, pale and skeered, and 
says: 'I do bdieve that is William Jones. He said 
he might call, maybe, this evening!' So, of course 
as I never hunt trouble, I raised the window sash over 
t^ the kitchen table at the back and went out just as 
William Jones come in the side door. He kept the 
door open a-watching for me, and so as I couldn't 
get to the gate I ddmbed over the high fence into the 
next yard. 

''I oug^t to have gone right home, sir, without 
stc^qfung, but I hated to leave William Jones there 
with Bella Dougherty, and me just driven out; so^ as 
it was raining hard and I had on my Sunday suit, 
what does I do but try the latch on the kitchen door 
of the house next to Mr. Muffitt's, and finding the door 
opened, in I walked and set down in a diair to await 
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what was going to happen. That was a bad job for 
me, sir ! It isn't safe to take one false step. 

"For the next minute the inside door from the 
dining-room springs open and a man jumps out and 
grabs me and says : 'I've got thee at last, have I !' He 
was a Quaker, sir; a big man and with a grip like 
iron. I never knowed a man with a grip like that 
Did you ever, sir, have your fingers in the crack of a 
door and somebody a-leaning hard on the door? That 
was the way this Quaker held me. Then he calls out 
'Amelia! Amelia!' and in a minute a sweet old 
Quaker lady comes out with a candle, and he says to 
her: *I've caught that burglar, Amelia; thee get the 
clothes line.' " 

"So the lady she gets the clothes line and that man 
he ties my hands and my arms behind my back, good 
and tight, and then he made me set down and he 
ties me to the chair, and at last he gives the rope two or 
three turns around the leg of the kitchen table and 
says to me: 'Friend, thee can just set there while I 
go to get an officer !' Gave me no chance to explain. 
Took it all for granted; whereas if he would have 
Kstened to me I could have cleared up the whole mys- 
tery in two minutes. 

"So then, sir, out he goes for a policeman, and the 
old lady sets down in a chair not far from me and 
said she was sorry I was so wicked and asked me about 
my mother, and if I ever went to First-Day school, 
and a whole lot of things. Then a thought seemed 
to strike her and she went into the next room and came 
back with a book in her hand, and she said she would 
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read a good bode to me whik we waited for justice to 
take its course. 

"She was lovely to look at, sir, with her tidy brown 
frock and the crape handkerchief folded acrost her 
bosom and her cap and the smile on her face; a sweet 
face, sir; an angel face; yes, sir, but sweet faces often 
has cruel dispositions behind them. For then she 
told me that the book was called Barclay's Apology for 
the People called Quakers, or someliiing like that, 
and she begun to read it to me. 

"Have you ever read that book, sir? It is dedi- 
cated, I think, to Charles the Second, and it b^^ 
with Fifteen Propositicms, and she read every one ol 
them Propositions from first to last. Then she turned 
to the section, sir, about Salutations and Recreations, 
and she read and read and read until, sir, actually it 
made my head swim. 

"Do you know, sir, is Barclay still alive — the man 
who wrote that book? Is there no way of gettii^ 
even with him? 

"I couldn't get away. I might have walked out 
scmiehow with the chair fastened to me; but I couldn't 
go, could I, sir, with the taUe tied to my 1^, and 
particularly if I had to climb the fence? So I had to 
set there and be regarded as a burglar. 

"But at last I would be heard, and I told her I was 
no burglar but an innercent man; and then she looked 
in the index to find if Barclay had anything interest- 
ii^ to say about the wickedness of telling falsehoods. 
And then I said I was a member of the Baptist Soci- 
ety, and she said at once she would read Barclay on 
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the errors of that sect ; but I insisted on being heard, 
and I explained to her that I got into this trouble by 
trying to cure William Jones by frictional electricity, 
and she said : 'Thee has an ingenious and fruitful mind 
to invent such a story Oh, that it had been turned 
to better devices than following a life of evil !* 

" *And it seems hard, too,' I said, 'that a perfectly 
respectable Baptist plumber should be arrested as a 
burglar simply because he tried to relieve the pain of 
William Jones by a scientific method invented by the 
Huxley Institute/ 

" 'Where is thy friend William Jones?' she asked. 

"Do you know, sir, at that very moment you could 
hear through the partition William Jones and Bella 
Dougherty laughing next door ! It seemed like mock- 
ery to me, a-setting there in chains, so to speak. 

" 'He is next door, ma'am,' I said, 'a-courting the 
hired girl.' 

" 'I will prove if thee is telling the truth,' she said, 
and she got up and moved toward the door. 

"'No, ma'am, no!' I said; 'please don't do that! 
William mustn't know that I am here'; and so she 
comes back and sets down again, and picks up Bar- 
clay, and looks sorrerf ul at me, and says : 

" 'It is wicked for thee to have such vain imagina- 
tions. Why does thee persist in pretending that there 
is a William Jones?' And then she started to look 
through Barclay to find if he had anything that would 
fit the William Jones part of the case. 

"What could I do? I daresn't call in William 
Jones to prove my innercence; he was mad all over at 
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me and a bigger man, too, and here I was tied; and 
I couldn't call Bella Dougherty without William 
Jones knowing it It was hard, sir, for a man as in- 
nercent as a little babe to set there with that sweet 
and smooth old lady considering him a shameless 
story-teller and firing Barclay at him, now wasn't it; 
sir? Would jrou haye called William Jones, mt, under 
them there circumstances, and his laughter and Bdb 
Dougherty's still a-resounding tiirough die partition? 

''Well, sir, that policeman was a long time a-com- 
ing with the old Quaker. I never knowed why; biit 
Friend Amelia she set do¥m again and turned over 
the leaves of Barclay and b^^un oncet more to read 
about Salutations and Recreations while, strange as 
it may seem to you, sir, I felt that I'd ruther see the 
policeman and be locked up in a dungeon than to hear 
more of it 

"But, howsomdever, after a while in comes the 
Quaker and the officer with him, and the very first 
minute the c^cer seen me he says : 

'^ 'I reckemize him as an old offender.' 

" 'No 3rou don't!' says I; 'I'm no old offender nor 
a young offender. I'm a perfeckly honest Baptist 
plumber, and I kin prove it, too.' 

" 'How kin you prove it?' says the officer. 

'* 'By William Jones,' says I, Vho is a-setting in 
that kitchen right next door, a-wooing the hired giil' 

"I was bc4d about it, sir, because I knowed William 
Jones daresn't strike at me while the officer was there; 

" 'We'll see about that,' says the officer, and in he 
goes to Mr. Muffitt's yard next door and comes back 
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with William Jones. I have no use ior a man like 
William Jones. What do you think he does, sir? 
Why, he looks me over, from head to foot, in a blank 
sort of a way, and then, turning to the policeman, he 
says: 'I don't know the man, o^Bcer; never seen him 
before'; then that low-down plumber walks out and 
leaves me there and goes bade, and in a minute I hear 
him and Bella Dougherty a-laugfaing worse than ever. 

'* 'I thought not,' sa3rs the officer, slipping the hand* 
cuffs on me, 'and so now you come right along.' And 
Friend Amelia looked mournful at me and says to me 
she would come around regular and read Barclay to 
me in my cell after I was convicted 

''And so, sir, to make a long story short, I was 
took up before the magistrate and held for burglary, 
and my mate, George Watkins, went my bail and so 
I was let go. 

"I might stop here, sir, but I must tell you that the 
following Thursday I met William Jones up a kind 
ci a blind alley where I was working, while he was 
working in a house on the opposite side. He had me 
in a comer where there was no chance to nm, so I 
put on a bold face and went right up to him and says: 

" 'William, there's been some differences betwixt us, 
but I'm not the man to bear grudges and I forgive you.'' 

" 'What's that?' says he, savage. 

" 'Why,' says I, 'the whole thing is just one of 
them unpleasant misunderstandings'; and then I 
started to explain to him about the Huxley Institute 
theory of frictional electricity and the aurora borealis. 

"I can't tell what he said, sir, in reply, with refer- 
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ence to the aurora borealis, because I'm a decent man 
and never use no low language; but suddenly he 
jumped on me^ and the first thing I knowed I was 
being lifted in the ambulance and fetched to this yer 
hospital. Was it right, sir, do you think, for William 
Jones to strike me foul, like that, while I was tryii^ 
to state my case to him? No, sir. But thafs not the 
worst of it Last Tuesday word came to me that 
Bella Dougherty had throwed me over and is going to 
marry William Jones on Decoration Day! Think of 
that, sir!" and Mordecai Barnes turned his head upon 
his pillow and moaned. 

Turning again toward me, he was about to resume 
his statement, when suddenly he exclaimed: 

"Why, there's Aunt Maggie." 

A woman of fifty years, nicely clad, came to the 
bedside and said to him coldly : - 

"Is that you, Mordecai Barnes?" 

"Yes, Aunt Maggie." 

"I'm ashamed of you, Mordecai Barnes," said she; 
"ashamed of you. It served you right. You got just 
what was comin' to you. I wish William had banged 
you worse." 

Mordecai Barnes groaned. 

"And more than that," continued Aunt Maggie, 
glaring at him through her spectacles, "I've torn up 
my old will which named you my sole heir and made a 
new one and left all my property to this yer very 
hospital." 

With these words Aunt Maggie walked away and 
left the room. 
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Mordecai Barnes could not speak fgr a few min- 
tites. He looked as if death would be welcome. 
Then, pulling the bedclothes up under his chin and 
closing his eyes wearily, he said : 

"Curse the day, say I, when George Watkins first 
went to the Huxley Institute and heard about fric- 
tional electricity/' 
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M&s Rives {bom in Christian County^ Xem- 
iucky^ May ^, /^^) has disciplined herself 
more arduously than most of the popular nozh 
elists in that training school of style^ short 
story writing. The book of hers w hit h first 
attracted general attention^ "^ Furnace of 
Earthy** was inform and spirit a short story. 
Its very title is suggestive of the severe 
process of refinement that it underwent in 
the manuscript: it was rewritten seven times. 
*'In the Wake of War,'' a Southern story, 
has been selected for the present series by the 
author herself as representative of her recent 
work in brief fiction. 



IN THE WAKE OF WAR 

BY HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 

THERE is nothing so elusive yet so fascinat- 
ing as a chance resemblance. We walk a 
street crowded with thousands of human 
atoms like ourselves, yet each meaningless, unindi- 
vidual. The mass has the consistency of a stream 
of water parted by a stone. Suddenly one of these 
atoms acquires form, color, substance, and charac- 
ter; its individuality strikes a chord in the brain. 
A thousand disassociate fragments — memory-worn 
strands of time and place — struggle to coalesce, to re- 
weave themselves into a pattern we once knew. Our 
thoughts give aid. Recollection puzzles itself, finds 
itself impotent, rages at its own powerlessness. At 
such a moment the mind recurs again and again with 
painful insistence to the problem, and the chance re- 
semblance, by reason of aggravation, acquires an im- 
portance wholly disproportionate. The man who pur- 
sues such a will-o'-the-wisp memory does so protesting, 
in spite of himself. 

It was in some such frame of mind that Brent Max- 
well stood looking out across the desolate hillside. 
The landscape still mourned, in blackened stone walls 
and thinned forests, the devastation of Sherman's 
march to the sea. The bare unpromise of the scene 

All rights retenred by the tuthor. RepoblUhed here by her permlMion. 

(1681) 
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was in his soul. He knew the gaunt poverty that fol- 
lows in the wake of war. He had fought loyally for 
the Union. And now, after fifteen years of recon- 
struction, he had learned that Appomattox had dawned 
only upon the first chapter of defeat. The fierce pa- 
tiiotism which had led him, a youth of enthusiasm and 
dreams of the glory of sacrifice, to leave his place and 
portion in the North when the first call sounded, and 
the earnestness of intention with which he had (bmg 
himself into the newly tn-eathing industrial life of a 
Southern city, had had time to cool and sober. In 
sfite of success the very intensity of the struggle 
against adverse conditions had bred in him a resent- 
ment against the necessity which made green fields 
a desert, plantation a waste, and a smiling country 
a cemetery of tmmarked graves. Something of the 
dogged sadness which htmg on the people among 
whom he elected to dwell had centred into hinoL He 
had lived down the hatred and the sneer, but the proc- 
ess had made him bitter against the circumstances 
which had given this hatred rise. 

On this early morning his thoughts, which had been 
busy estimating the possibilities of the farm, whose 
deeds he had in his pocket, and whose foreclosure had 
brought him from his own city, had been suddenly ar- 
rested and turned from their diannel. A rattling 
vdiicle had passed him, containing two figures — a man 
and a woman. The faces of both interested him. The 
woman's was sad and sober-sweet, surmounted by 
pearl gray hair. There was a little color in her ched^ 
The man had dead white hair and beard, with face 
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blue-tinged and shifting eyes of yellow. He wore a 
heavy butternut overcoat and a knitted nubia of child- 
ishly bright colors. 

There was something in this last face that started 
reverberating echoes in Maxwell's brain. An intan- 
gible hand was at work tying together loose ends of 
recollection. He knew and yet he did not know. 
Wherever he looked, as he plodded over the farm land, 
he saw this blue face and dodging gaze. It came be- 
fore him with an absurd incongruity and yet with a 
reiterate malevolence. 

The sun was high as he walked back toward the 
village, past the great, gray-columned house whose 
shambling porticoes pointed to a past of wealth and 
grandeur. As he neared the gate a sudden cry made 
him quicken his steps. A repeating scream — a man's, 
yet wolf-like, rising and falling with monotonous in- 
flections — ^filled all the hollows with sound. Its note 
had a quality of the animal that thickened the hearer's 
blood. It came from the house. Maxwell broke into 
a run, burst open the' gate and rushed toward the 
porch. 

Rounding a clump of evergreens he saw a strange 
spectacle. Seated on the ground was the blue-faced 
man, his fingers clutching the stubble, his lips emitting 
the beast-like screams which had brought Maxwell 
from the roadway. Bending over him, with her back 
toward the gate, was the lady of the sad face and the 
pearl-gray hair. She was smoothing the thin fringe 
from the sunken temples, bending now and then to lay 
her lips caressingly and sobbingly upon his head. 
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From tmder her arm the yellow eyes looked out 
Jkra^hl toward Maxwell. He felt them pass shiftily 
across his face with a sense of shrinking repnlsioiL 
The Tohmie of screams showed no abatement 

The tones with idiich the woman sought to soothe 
.tills outburst were exquisitely tender. 'Toor Vic- 
tor P rfie was sa3ring; "poor, poor boy!" 

Maxwell had stofqped short at the matd lustre of 
those 3relk}w eyes; the woman had not heard his s^jh 
inroach. With a strange tightening of the throat he 
shrank behind a bush and retreated to the road, look- 
ing fearfully back over his. shoulder. Throughout the 
hif^ walk back to the vill^e hotel, at every tumti^, 
.this picture started before him — a slight, gray-gowned 
figure with hands whose tremblixig motions suggested 
the settling of a dove to guard its young, and from 
imdcr whose caress gleamed out iapsa eyes in which 
lurked the devil of madness. 

He stared over the table of the low-ceiled, smokj^* 
beamed dining-room, unhefdtng the conversation, his 
mind pursuing the vagrant resemUance of the morn- 
ing. He came to himself with a sort of shock to hear 
his neighbor say : "That's the first time I've seen ole 
Vic Brockman for two years. Miss Ma'y Ann took 
him drivin' this momin' — you oi^ht to seen 'em. The 
ole fellow had on a nubia that had as maxiy colors as a 
peacock's tail. Queer how he hangs onto life all these 
yearsy" he continued reflectively. "It'd be a blessin' 
if he'd shufiSe off. Speakin' of women — there's a 
woman for you! Job Stacker, when he lived on the 
next farm, used to say that she cared for that idiot 
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brother of hers ever since the war like a baby. If 
he'd got killed out and out, instead of comin' home 
with no top to his head and no sense in it, it'd been 
better for her. Then she could have married that 
sweetheart of hers and had troubles of her own." 

He turned to Maxwell. "I was talkin'," he said> 
*'of Miss Brockman, who owns the Pool place — that big 
white house over the hill. It's a pity the mortgage 
changed hands. I suppose Miss Ma'y Ann is going 
to be sold out. It's hard. Old Squire Pool, her 
grandfather, was the biggest man in four counties, 
and befo' the war her ma was the high-headest girl 
you ever saw. Wonder who got that mortgage?" 

In the evening, as Maxwell and the village lawyer, 
who was Justice of the Peace, Conveyancer, and No- 
tary Public all in one, walked in the fading light up 
the hill toward the property which was so soon to be 
sent to the hammer, there was small conversation be- 
tween them. The papers requiring the final signature 
protruded from Maxwell's great-coat pocket. His 
mind was wandering through a labyrinth of recollec- 
tion, pursuing the phantom of a blue face, surmounted 
by rough, white hair, and two eyes shot with feline 
yellow, which met his and wavered away in ferret un- 
easiness. The likeness clung to him with a wilful per- 
sistence, and he swept his hand impatiently across his 
eyes as if to banish the thing that baffled him. 

As the two men seated themselves in the lamplight 
of the great room, which yet bore the inextinguishable 
marks of aristocracy, Maxwell became impleasantly 
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aware of a huddled object on a sofa, which seemed 
to create in itself a centre of attraction. The errand 
was not a pleasant one^ though relieved by the serene 
face and low tones that belong to the gentlewoman; 
but in the lax fece of <dd Victor Brodanan was anr 
other element — an element of arrested progress^ of 
piteous recoil — the genius of unconscious despair, it 
drew Maxwell while it repelled him. He found him* 
adf turning his head to gaze upon it 

He realized in the midst of a genial sentence that 
the ydlow eyes had ceased their roving, and had sefe- 
tied, fixed and stealthy, upon his face. The aggravat- 
ing resemblance again caught his attenticxi. 

Thereafter he ceased to be himself— ceased in some 
mexpUcaUe way to feel his will and intention master 
of the situation. The idiot^s gaze had got upon his 
nerves. He found himself shifting in his seat, pusli* 
log his chair back by slow d^^ees to bring the sc^ 
between him and it Now and then he turned his eyes 
unwillingly to meet that look: the yellow eyes had 
ceased to twitch, and now rested with, it seemed to 
him, a quiet, dreamy hatred upon his own. The gaze 
affected him strangely; it ai^red Mm. He felt him- 
sdf put out by this meaningless persistence. His 
smooth sentences flowed with less ease, and he fdt 
a nervous contraction in the muscles of his throat 

Miss Mary Ann had drawn nearer to the squat oc- 
cupant of the sofa, and her hand, trembling unwont- 
edly, he thought, reached out now and then to touch 
the frayed sleeve. And surely the lawyer was lodcit^ 
at him closely. Maxwell fdt himself sweating; and 
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yet internally scofiing at this strange mood that had 
smitten him. 

The situation was a simple one^ and yet it had sud- 
denly become impossible to him. He, Brent Maxwell, 
landowner, dealer in farm properties, had come to 
present an official paper for signature. He had done 
it scores of times, and yet the usual conversation with 
which custcm softens the unpleasant alternatives o£ 
business failure into kindly and courteous agreem^it 
had become suddenly a way of pain — sl chapter of ior 
definable reproach. A look of vacant, yellow eyes, 
grown steadfast, was making this hour one of loathing 
and horror. 

As the last words were spoken and the necessary 
signatures were affixed, he snatched the papers from 
the lawyer's hands, crushed them into his pocket, and 
in sudden revulsion, his tense nerves released, sprang 
to his feet. 

The effect upon the huddled figure opposite him ¥ras 
instantaneous and terrible. It cringed backward, with 
a shrinking gesture of fear and agony. Its palsied 
arms, shaking and uncertain, wavered before its face* 
A shriek came from its lips, but this time not the mo- 
notonous, wordless wail of habit, but an articulate cry: 
**My God ! My head ! Don't strike me again !'* 

Maxwell dimly heard the sobbing cry with which 
the sister's arms went round the cowering, abject 
figure, and the lawyer's abrupt ejaculation of astonish* 
ment and reassurance, as he rushed to the door and 
flung himself out into the frosty evening. His breath 
was coming heavily, and his fingers worked nervously 

VOL. V. M 
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in and out of clinched fists. As the sky opened before 
him, a vision hurled itself with the appalling direct- 
ness of a thunderbolt before him — a vision of an acre 
of bloody, trampled sward, iron-sown, and blue with 
pungent wreaths of smoke. In the foreground a dis- 
mantled gun, prone upon whose stodc a figure lay, 
with blackened face and tattered gray uniform, and 
over it a second figure swinging a clubbed musket, 
remorselessly cruel with the lust of war. The crest of 
that spattered knoll strewn with quiet forms — ^these 
two alone fiercely erect. Then the clubbed weapon 
descended. From the limp figure stretched across the 
gun rose two protesting arms; two hazel eyes looked 
from beneath the bloody mat of hair, and a voice 
shrill and terrifying: "My God! My head! don't 
strike me again !" 

The vision blurred. Gusts of smoke came in be- 
tween. Did the blue figure strike again? Did it? 
Did itr 

Maxwell threw his hands toward the night sky that 
flared with that quick rose of condemnation and died 
again, as though appealing and inviting doom. The 
vision had scarce faded into the dim of the early 
night sky when the lawyer came down the steps. It 
was as though he had approached, black-robed and 
grotesque, from the comer of the dimming picture — a 
vengeance witnessing and impeaching, binding him, 
the Brent Maxwell of that savage battery charge, to 
the Brent Maxwell of this day, a strong man flying 
from the piteous pallor of a shrunken and deranged 
wreck. 



u 
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The one upon yfhom this sudden panic of soul had 
crashed like a falling* tower gripped him fiercely by 
the arms. "The man in there/' he said hoarsely, "the 
man with the blue face and yellow eyes — the man that 
looked at me! Did you see him look at me?" 

The other shrank back half fearfully. "Why, Max- 
well/' he said, "what's the matter? It was merely a 
fit of some sort. I thought you knew he was crazy. 
Why, man, you're shaking I Come along and we'll 
get something to warm us up." 

"Did you see him put up his hands?" 

The lawyer drew away his arm, almost angrily. 
Heavens!" he said, "you're almost as bad as the 
old man himself. He's crazy, I tell you, plumb crazy, 
and has been ever since they brought him home from 
the war. He was struck in the head by a shell or 
something." 

"Yes, yes. Where? Where was it? What battle 
was it?" 

"I've always heard it was at Missionary Ridge." 
The match he struck against his boot-heel burned, 
sputtering, as he bit the end from a cigar." 

Maxwell suddenly drew from his pocket the packet 
of papers ; the parchment crackled as he reached for- 
ward and held a curling comer to the flame. While 
the lawyer stood in a maze Maxwell waved it, a flam- 
ing funnel, around his head until it scorched his fin- 
gers. As he droiq)ed it to the ground, a mass of 
slowly blackening embers, a white shadow iq[>rang 
out of the stirrounding circle of bladoiess. It was 
Miss Mary Ann. ^ 
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"Miss Ma'y Ann/' cried the lawyer, "do you see 
what he's doing? He's burned up the mortgage! 
He's burned it up! That's all that's left of it there on 
the ground!" 

Miss Mary Ann stepped fonvard half fearfully, her 
fascinated eyes on the glowing firebrand between 
them. She clasped her hands together. "Sir," she 
said, painfully, "sir** — ^then she stepped. 

An overmastering desire seized Maxwell to take 
upon himself the act of that dead day — ^to shout to 
them both that he, he, had been asked mercy and had 
denied it. It was the right of war, but now, after all 
these years, it had recoiled upon him in shame. Cir- 
cumstance had again put in his hand the weapon; the 
lust of acquisition called upon him to strike, but as he 
stood face to face with this new victim, out of that red 
mist of the stained past that cry had sounded, and his 
hand dropped nerveless before the same helpless, 
acctising eyes. He would have shouted that it was 
not charity, not kindness, that spared that roof, but 
self-accusation — a yearning for atonement and for 
absolution. 

He received her broken words of gratitude with a 
sense of shame upon his soul, and the lawyer's bluff 
comments upon his benefaction pierced him like 
swords of searing. 

As Maxwell turned again toward the village, he 
rested his gaze upon the hillside, sleeping under the 
early stars. Field and knoll were covered sTlveiy with 
the sheen of hoar-frost lances. It seemed the dwarf 
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symbol of buried armies — ^thousands upon thousands 
of the dead, who died with upthrust bayonets still 
standing to guard in death the integrity of homes. 
And standing thus, with the sorrow of his thought 
upon him, Maxwell cried to his own soul, no less than 
to his land, to glory, to power, to war, and to victory : 
**What have you done? What have you done?" 



WHILE THE AUTOMOBILE RAN DOWN 



BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 




The position which Mr, Loomis {fiorn in 
Brooklyn, N, F., September i6, iS6i) holds 
among American humorists is indicated by 
the fact that Jerome K, Jerome, the leading 
humorist of England, has recently taken him 
on as a partner to make a lecturing tour of 
America and England, ^^ While the Auto- 
mobile Ran Down'' has been selected by Mr. 
Loomis as his favorite of the ^^ Cheerful Amer^ 
leans'' stories. Certainly the equanimity and 
resourcefulness displayed by the hero under 
the very trying circumstances in which the 
author has placed him, admirably fit in with 
the general title of the collection. 



WHILE THE AUTOMOBILE RAN 
DOWN 

A CHRISTMAS BXTKAVAOANZA 

BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 

IT was a letter to encourage a hesitating lover, and 
certainly Orville Thornton, author of "Thoughts 
for Non-Thinkers," came under that head. He 
received it on a Tuesday, and immediately made up 
his mind to declare his intentions to Miss Annette 
Badeau that evening. 

But perhaps the contents of the letter will help the 
reader to a better understanding of the case. 

"Dear Orville : Miss Badeau sails unexpectedly for Paris on 
the day after Christmas, her aunt Madge having cabled her to 
come and visit her. Won't you come to Christmas dinner ? I've 
invited the Joe Burtons, and of course Mr. Marten will be there, 
but no others — except Miss Badeau. 

''Dinner will be at sharp seven. Don't be late, although I 
know you won't, you human time-table. 

''I do hope that Annette will not fall in love in Paris. I wish 
that she would marry some nice New Yorker and settle near me. 
I've always thought that you have neglected marriage shamefully. 

"Remember to-morrow night, and Annette sails on Thursday. 
Wishing you a Merry Christmas, I am, 

"Your old friend, 

"Henrietta Marten." 

Annette Badeau had come across the line of Or- 
ville's vision three months before. She was Mrs. 
Marten's niece, and had come from the West to live 

Prom **Cheerfnl Americanf,** pablithed 1903, by Henrj Holt ft Co. This ttorj orif> 
iiudly appeared in **The Centarj Magazine,** in 1901, and wai copyrighted at that tinB 
bf the Century Co. 
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with her aunt at just about the time that the success 
of Thornton's book made him think of marriage. 

She was pretty and bright and expansive in a 
Western way, and when Thornton met her at one 
of the few afternoon teas that he ever attended he 
fell in love with her. When he learned that she was 
the niece of his lifelong friend, Mrs. Marten, he sud- 
denly discovered various reasons why he should call 
at the Marten house once or twice a week. 

But a strange habit he had of putting off delight- 
ful moments in order to enjoy anticipation to its full- 
est extent had caused him to refrain from disclosing 
the state of his heart to Miss Badeau, and so that 
young woman, who had fallen in love with him even 
before she knew that he was the gifted author of 
"Thoughts for Non-Thinkers/' often wished to her- 
self that she could in some way give him a hint of 
the state of her heart. 

Orville received Mrs. Marten's letter on Christmas 
Eve, and its contents made him plan a schedule for 
the next evening's running. No power on earth could 
keep him away from that dinner, and he immediately 
sent a telegram of regret to the Bell-wether of the 
Wolves' Club, although he had been anticipating the 
Christmas gorge for a month. 

He also sent a messenger with a note of acceptance 
to Mrs. Marten. . . . 

Then he joined the crowd of persons who always 
wait until Christmas Eve before buying the presents 
that stem and unpleasant duty makes it necessary 
to get. 
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It would impart a characteristic Christmas flavor if 
it were possible to cover the ground with snow, and to 
make the air merry with the sound of flashing belts 
of silvery sleighbells on prancing horses ; but although 
Christmases in stories are always snowy and frosty, 
and sparkling with ice-crystals, Christmases in real 
life are apt to be damp and humid. Let us be thank- 
ful that this Christmas was merely such a one as 
would not give a ghost of a reason for a trip to 
Florida. The mercury stood at 58, and even light 
overcoats were not things to be put on without 
thought. 

Orville knew what he wished to get and where it 
was sold, and so he had an advantage over ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the anxious-looking shoppers 
who were scuttling from shop to shop, burdened with 
bundles, and making the evening the worst in the 
year for tired sales girls and men. 

Orville's present was not exactly Christmassy, but 
he hoped that Miss Badeau would like it, and it was 
certainly the finest one on the velvet tray. Orville, 
it will be seen, was of a sanguine disposition. 

He did not hang up his stocking; he had not done 
that for several years; but he did dream that Santa 
Claus brought him a beautiful doll from Paris, and 
just as he was saying, "There must be some mistake," 
the doll turned into Miss Badeau and said : "No, I'm 
for you. Merry Christmas !" Then he woke up and 
thought how foolish and yet how fascinating dreams 
are. 

Christmas morning was spent in polishing up an 
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old essay on "The Value of the Summer as an Invigor- 
ator." It had long been a habit of his to work over 
old stuff on his holidays, and if he was about to many 
he would need to sell ever3rthing he had — of a lit- 
erary-marketable nature. But this morning a vision 
of a lovely girl who on the morrow was going to sail 
thousands of miles away came between him and the 
page, and at last he tossed the manuscript into a 
drawer and went out for a walk. 

It was the draggiest Christmas he had ever known, 
and the warmest. He dropped in at the club, but 
there was hardly any one there; still, he did manage 
to play a few games of billiards, and at last the dock 
announced that it was time to go home and dress for 
the Christmas dinner. 

It was half -past five when he left the club. It was 
twenty minutes to six when he slipped on a piece of 
orange-peel and measured his length on the sidewalk. 
He was able to rise and hobble up the steps on one 
foot, but the hall-boy had to help him to the elevator 
and thence to his room. He dropped upon his bed, 
feeling white about the gills. 

Orville was a most methodical man. He planned 
his doings days ahead and seldom changed his sched- 
ule. But it seemed likely that, unless he was built of 
sterner stuff than most of the machines called men, 
he would not run out of the roundhouse to-night 
His fall had given his foot a nasty wrench. 

Some engineers, to change the simile, would have 
argued that the engine was off the track, and that 
therefore the train was not in running condition; but 
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OrviUe merely changed engines. His own steam hav- 
ing been cut oflf, he ordered an automobile for twenty 
minutes to seven; and after he had bathed and ban- 
daged his ankle he determined, with a grit worthy of 
the cause that brought it forth, to attend that dinner 
even if he paid for it in the hospital, with Annette as 
special nurse. 

Old Mr. Nickerson, who lived across the hall, had 
heard of his misfortune, and called to proffer his ser- 
vices. 

"Shall I help you get to bed?*' said he. 

"I am not due in bed, Mr. Nickerson, for many 
hours; but if you will give me a few fingers of your 
excellent old Scotch, with the bouquet of smoked her- 
ring, I will go on dressing for dinner.** 

"Dear boy," said the old gentleman, almost tear- 
fully, "it is impossible for you to venture on your 
foot with such a sprain. It is badly swollen.*' 

"Mr. Nickerson, my heart has received a worse 
wrench than my foot has, therefore I go out to dine.** 
At sound of which enigmatical declaration Mr. Nick- 
erson hurried off for the old Scotch, and in a few 
minutes Orville's faintness had passed off, and with 
help from the amiable old man he got into his even- 
ing clothes — with the exception of his left foot, 
which was incased in a flowered slipper of sunset 
red. 

"Now, my dear Mr. Nickerson, I*m a thousand 
times obliged to you, and if I can get you to help me 
hop downstairs I will wait for the automobile on the 
front stoop." (Orville had been bom m Broddyiif 
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where they still have "stoops.") "I'm on time so 
far." 

But if Orville was on time, the automobile was not, 
the driver not being a methodical man; and when it 
did come, it was all the motorman could do to stop it 
It seemed restive. 

"You ought to shut oflf on the oats," said Orville 
gayly, from his seat on the lowest step of the "stoop." 

The picture of a gentleman in immaculate evening 
clothes, with the exception of a somewhat rococo 
carpet slipper, seemed to amuse some street children 
who were passing. If they could have followed the 
"auto" they would have been even more diverted, but 
such was not to be their fortune. Mr. Nickerson 
helped his friend into the vehicle, and the driver started 
at a lively rate for Fifth Avenue. 

Orville lived in Seventeenth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue; Mrs. Marten lived on Fifth Avenue, near 
Fortieth Street. Thirty-eighth Street and Thirty- 
ninth Street were reached and passed without further 
incident than the fact that Orville's ankle pained him 
almost beyond the bearing point; but, as it is not the 
history of a sprained ankle that I am writing; if the 
vehicle had stopped at Mrs. Marten's my pen would 
not have been set to paper. 

But the motor wagon did not even pause. It kept 
on as if the Harlem River were to be its next stop. 

Orville had stated the number of his destination with 
distinctness and he now rang the annunciator and 
asked the driver why he did not stop. 

Calmly, in the even tones that clear-headed persons 
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use when they wish to inspire oonfidetice, the chauf- 
feur said: "Don't be alarmed, sir, but I can't stop. 
There's something out of kilter, and I may have to run 
some time before I can get the hang of it. There's 
IK> danger as long as I can steer/' 

"Can't you sladcen up in front of the house, so fiiat 
I can jump?" 

**With that foot, sir? Impossible, and, anyway, 
I can't slacken up. I tiiink we'll stop soon. I don't 
know when it was diarged, but a gentleman had it 
before I was s^it out with it It woa't be loi^, I 
think. I'll run around the block, and maybe I can 
stop the next time." 

Orville groaned for a twofc^d reason: his ankle 
was jumping with pain, and he would lose the pleas- 
ure of takii^ Miss Badeau in to dinner, for it was a 
minute past seven. 

He sat and gazed at his carpet slipper, and thought 
of the daintily shod feet of the adoraUe Annette as 
the horseless carriage wound around the block. As 
they approached the house again, Orville imagined 
that they were slackening up, and he opened the door 
to be ready. It was now three minutes past seven, 
and dinner had begun beyond a doubt The driver 
saw the door swing open, and said : **Don't jump, sir. 
I can't stop yet I'm afraid there's a good deal of 
run in the machine." 

Orville looked up at the brownstone front of the 
house with an agonized stare, as if he woukl pull Mrs. 
Marten to the window by the power of his eyes. Bdt 
Mrs. Marten was not in the habit of pres^ng her 
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nose against the pane in an anxious search for tardy 
guests. In fact, it may be asserted with confidence 
that it is not a Fifth Avenue custcwn. 

At that moment the puree was being served to Mrs. 
Marten's guests, and to pretty Annette Badeau, who 
really looked disconsolate with the vacant chair be- 
side her. 

"Something has happened to Orville," said Mrs. 
Marten, looking over her shoulder toward the hall 
door, "for he is punctuality itself." 

Mr. Joe Burton was a short, red-faced little man, 
with black mutton-chop whiskers of the style of '76, 
and a way of looking in the most cheerful manner 
upon the dark side of things. "Dessay he's been run 
over," said he choppily. "WcMider any one escapes. 
Steam, gasoline, electric, horse-flesh, man-propelled 
juggernauts. Ought to be prohibited." 

Annette could not repress a shudder. Her aunt 
saw it, and said: 

"Orville will never be run over. He's too wide- 
awake. But it is very singular." 

"He may have been detained by an order for a 
story," said Mr. Marten, also with the amiable pur- 
pose of consoling Annette. For both of the Martens 
knew how she felt toward Mr. Thornton. 

"Maybe he's lying on the front sidewalk, hit by a 
sign or bitten by a dog. Dogs ought not to be al- 
lowed in the city; they only add to the dangers of 
metropolitan existence," jerked out Mr. Burton, in 
blithe tones, totally unaware that his remarks might 
worry Annette. 
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^'Dear met I wi^ you'd send some one out to see. 
Aunt Henrietta." 

"Nonsense, Annette. Mr. Burton is always an 
alarmist. But, Marie^ 3rou might step to the front 
door and look down the arenue. Mr. Thomtcoi is al- 
ways so punctual that it is peculiar." 

Marie went to the front door and looked down the 
street just as Thornton, gesticulatii^ wildly, disap- 
peared around the comer of Fortieth Street 

"Oh, why didn't she come sooner!" said* he aloud to 
bimsdf. "At least they would know why I'm late. 
And she'll be gone before I come round again. Was 
there ever such luck? Oh, for a good old horse that 
coald stop, a dear old nag that would pause and not 
go round and round like a blamed carrousel t Say, 
driver, isn't there any way of stopping this cursed 
thing? Can't you run into a fence or a house? I'll 
take Ae risk." 

"But / won't, sir. These automobiles are very 
powerful, and one of them turned over a news 
stand not long since and upset the stove in it, and 
nearly burned up the newsman. But there's plenfy 
of time for it to stop. I don't have to hurry 
back." 

"That's ludcy," said Orville. "I thought maybe 
you'd have to leave me alone with the thing. But, 
say, ^e may run all night Here I am due at a dinner. 
I'm tired of riding. This is no way to spend Christ- 
mas. Slacken up, and I'll jump when I get around 
tiiere again." 

"I tell you I can't sbtcken up, and she's going ten 
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miles an hour. You'll break your leg if you jump, 
and then where'U you be?" 

"I might be on their sidewalk, and then you could 
ring their bell, and they'd take me in." 

"And have you suing the company for damages? 
Oh, no, sir. I'm sorry, but it can't be helped. The 
company won't charge you for the extra time." 

"No, I don't think it will," said Thornton savagely, 
the more so as his foot gave a twinge of pain just then. 

"There was no one in sight, ma'am," said Marie 
when she returned. 

"Probably he had an order for a story and got ab- 
sorbed in it and forgot us," said Mr. Marten; but 
this conjecture did not seem to suit Annette, for it 
did not fit what she knew of his character. 

"Possibly he was dropped in an elevator," said Mr. 
Burton. "Strain on elevators, particularly these elec- 
trical ones, is tremendous. Some of 'em have got 
to drop. And a dropping elevator is no respecter of 
persons. You and I may be in one when it drops. 
Probably he was. Sure, I hope not, but as he is 
known to be the soul of punctuality, we must put 
forward some accident to account for his lateness. 
People aren't always killed in elevator accidents. Are 
they, my dear?" 

"Mr. Burton," said his wife, "I wish you would 
give your morbid thoughts a rest. Don't you see 
that Annette is sensitive?" 

"Sensitive — ^with some one d5ring every minute? 
It's merely because she happens to know Orville that 
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his death would be unpleasant. If a man in the Klon- 
dike were to read of it in the paper he wouldn't re- 
member it five minutes. But I don't say he was in 
an elevator. Maybe some one sent him an infernal 
machine for a Christmas present. May have been 
blown up in a manhole or jumped from his window to 
avoid flames. Why, there are a million ways to ac- 
count for his absence." 

Marie had opened the parlor windows a moment 
before, as the house was warm, and now there came 
the humming of a rapidly moving automobile. Min- 
gled with it they heard distinctly, although faintly, 
"Mr. Marten, here I go." 

It gave them all an uncanny feeling. The fish was 
left untouched, and for a moment silence reigned. 
Then Mr. Marten sprang from the table and ran to 
the front door. He got there just in time to see an 
automobile dashing around a comer and tP hear a dis- 
tinctly articulated imprecation in the well-known voice 
of Orville Thornton. 

In evening clothes and bareheaded, Mr. Marten ran 
to Fortieth Street, and saw the vehicle approaching 
Sixth Avenue, its occupant still hurling strong lan- 
guage upon the evening air. Mr. Marten is some- 
thing of a sprinter, although he has passed the fifty 
mark, and he resolved to solve the mystery. But 
before he had covered a third of the block in Fortieth 
Street he saw that he could not hope to overtake the 
runaway automobile, so he turned and ran back to the 
house, rightly surmising that the driver would circle 
the block. 
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When he reached his own doorstep, badly winded, 
he saw the automobile ccnning full tilt up the avenue 
from Thirty-ninth Street 

The rest of the diners were on the steps. "I think 
he's coming," he panted. "The driver must be in- 
toxicated." 

A moment later they were treated to the spectacle 
of Orville, still hurling imprecations as he wildly 
gesticulated with both arms. Several boys were try- 
ing to keep up with the vehicle, but the pace was 
too swift. No policeman had yet discovered its ro- 
tary course. 

As Orville came near the Marten mansion he cried, 
"Ah-h-h I" in the relieved tones of one who has been 
falling for half an hour, and at last sees ground in 
sight. 

"What's the matter?" shouted Mr. Marten wonder- 
ingly, as the carriage, instead of stopping, sped along 
the roadway. 

"Sprained foot. Can't walk. Auto out of order. 
Can't stop. Good-by till I come round again. Aw- 
ful hungry. Merry Christmas!" 

"Ah hal" said Joe Burton. "I told you that it was 
an accident. Sprained his foot and lost power over 
vehicle. I don't see the connection, but let us be 
thankful that he isn't under the wheels, with a broken 
neck, or winding round and roimd the axle." 

"But what's to be done?" said Mrs. Marten. "He 
says he's hungry." 

"Tell you what I" said Mr. Burton, in his Explosive 
way. "Put some food on a plate, and when the car* 
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riage comes round again I'll jump aboard, and he 
can eat as he travels." 

"He loves puree of celery/' said Mrs. Martea 

"Very well. Put some in a clean lard-pail or a 
milk-pail. Little out of the ordinary, but so is the. 
accident, and he can't help his hunger. Hunger is 
no disgrace. I didn't think he'd ever eat soup again, 
to tell the truth. I was making up my mind whether 
a wreath or a harp would be better." 

"Oh, you are so morbid, Mr. Burton," said his wife, 
while Mr. Marten told the maid to get a pail and 
put some puree into it. 

When Thornton came around again he met Mr. 
Marten near Thirty-ninth Street. 

"Open the door, Orville, and Joe Burton will get 
aboard with some soup. You must be starved." 

"There's nothing like exercise for getting up an 
appetite. I'll be ready for Burton," said Orville. 
** Awfully sorry I can't stop and talk; but I'll see you 
again in a minute or two." 

He opened the door as he spoke, and then, to the 
great delight of at least a score of people who had 
realized that the automobile was running away, the 
rubicund and stout Joe Burton, a pail of puree in 
one hand and some table cutlery and silverware 
and a napkin in the other, made a dash at the 
vehicle, and with help from Orville effected an en- 
trance. 

"Merry Christmas!" said Orville. 

"Merry Christmas! Awfully sorry, old man, but 
it might be worse. Better drink it out of the paiL 
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They gave me a knife and fork, but they neglected 
to put in a spoon or a dish. I thought that you were 
probably killed^ but I never imagined this. Miss 
Badeau was terribly worked up. I think that she had 
decided on white carnations, Nice girl. You could 
easily jtmip, old man, if you hadn't sprained your 
foot Hurt much?" 

"Like the devil; but I'm glad it worried Miss 
Badeau. No, I don't mean that But you know." 

'^Yes, I know," said Burt(m, with a sociable smile. 
''Mrs. Marten told me, Nice girL Let her in next 
time. Unusual thing, you know. People are very 
apt to jump from a runaway vehicle, but it seldom 
takes up passengers. Let her get in, and you can 
exfdain matters to her. You see, she sails early in 
the morning, and you haven't much time. You can 
tell her what a nice fellow you are, you know, and 
Fm sure you'll have Mrs. Marten's blessing. Here's 
where I get out" 

With an agility admirable in one of his stoutness, 
Mr. Burton leaped to the street and ran up the steps 
to speak to Miss Badeau. Orville could see her 
blush, but there was no time for her to become 
a passenger that trip, and the young man once 
more made the circuit of the block, quite alone, 
but strangely happy. He had never ridden with 
Annette, except once on the elevated road, and 
then both Mr. and Mrs. Marten were of the 
company. 

Roimd sped the motor, and when the Martens' 
appeared in sight, Annette was on the sidewalk with 
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a covered dish in her hand and a look of excited ex- 
pectancy on her face that added a hundredfold to its 
charms. 

''Here you are — only ten cents a ride. Merry 
Christmas!" shouted Orville gayly, and leaned half 
out of the automobile to catch her. It was a daring, 
almost an impossible jump, yet Annette made it with- 
out accident, and, flushed and excited, sat down in 
front of Mr. Thornton without spilling her burden, 
which proved to be sweetbreads. 

"Miss Badeau — ^Annette, I hadn't expected it to 
turn out this way, but of course your aunt doesn't 
care, or she wouldn't have let you come. We're 
really in no danger. This driver has had more ex- 
perience dodging teams in this last hour than he'd 
get in an ordinary year. They tell me you're going 
to Europe early to-morrow, to leave all your friends. 
Now, I've something very important to say to you 
before you go. No, thanks, I don't want anything 
more. That puree was very filling. I've sprained 
my ankle, and I need to be very quiet for a wedc or 
two, perhaps until this machine runs down, but at 
the end of that time would you — " 

Orville hesitated, and Annette blushed sweetly. 
She set the sweetbreads down upon the seat beside 
her. Orville had never looked so handsome before 
to her eyes. 

He hesitated. "Go on," said she. 

"Would you be willing to go to Paris on a bridal 
trip?" 

Annette's answer was drowned in the hurrah of the 
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driver as the automobile, gradually slackening, came 
to a full stop in front of the Martens'. 

But Orville read her lips, and as he handed his 
tmtotiched sweetbreads to Mrs. Burton, and his 
sweetheart to her uncle, his face wore a seraphically 
happy expression; and when Mr. Marten and the 
driver helped him up the steps at precisely eight 
o'clock, Annette's hand sought his, and it was a jolly 
party that sat down to a big though somewhat dried* 
tip Rhode Island turkey. 

**Marriage also is an accident," said Mr. Burton. 
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'^MANY WATERS* 

BY MARGARET DELANO 



Wf "True bill; Tm awfully sorry." 
^ ^ Thomas Fleming took his cigar out of 

his mouth, and contemplated the lighted end. He 
did not speak. The other man, his lawyer, who had 
brought him the unwelcome news, began to make the 
best of it. 

"Of course, it's an annoyance; but — " 

"Well, yes. It's an annoyance," Fleming said, 
dryly. 

Bates chuckled. "It strikes me, Tom, considering 
the difference between this and the real thing, that 
^annoyance' is just the right word to use!" 

Fleming leaned over and knocked off the ashes from 
his cigar into his waste basket. He was silent 

"As for Hammond, he won't have a 1^ to stand 
on. I don't know what Ellis & Grew meant by letting 
him take the case before the Grand Jury, He won't 
have a leg to stand on !" 

"Give me a light, will you, Bates? This cigar has 
gone out again." 

"What has Hammond got, anyhow?" Bates con- 
tinued, pulling a box of wax matches out of his waist- 
coat pocket; "what's he got to support his opinion that 
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you pinched $3,000 from the Hammond estate? His 
memory of something somebody said twelve years 
ago, and an old check. Well, we won't do a thing 
to 'em!" 

Fleming got up and began to pull down his desk 
top with a slow clatter. "Hammond's a fool," he 
said; "and you'll punch a hole in his evidence in 
five minutes. But it's — well, as you say, it's *an- 
noying.' " 

The lawyer rose briskly and reached for his hat, 
"What we want now is to get the case up near the 
head of the list as soon as we can. Get it over! Get 
it over! Then, if you want revenge, we can turn 
round and hit back with ^malicious prosecution'!" 
He laughed, good-naturedly, and shrugged himself 
into his overcoat. 

His client stood absently locking and unlocking his 
desk. "I suppose it will be in the evening papers?" 
he said. 

"Oh, I guess so," the younger man said, easily; 
**the findings of the Grand Jury were reported at 
eleven this morning. Plenty of time for the first 
editions." 

"Then I'll take an early train home," Thomas Flem- 
ing said, quickly; "my wife — " he paused. 

"Doesn't Mrs. Fleming know about it?" the lawyer 
said, with a surprised look. 

"No," the other man said, gloomily ; "I didn't want 
her to worry over it, so I didn't say anything. But, 
of course, now she's got to know." 

"Yes," Bates said, sympathetically; "but after all, 
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Fktnii^y it's a small matter, except for the miisance of 
it. You tell her I say it's a sure thing." 

Fleming let his key-ring drop, jingling, into his 
podcet. Except for the occasional faint clangor of 
cars far down in the streets, the room, high up in the 
big office building, was quiet; but its quiet was the 
muffled, inarticulate, never-ending roar of Uving^ ris- 
ing f nxn bdow. Fleming signed, and, turning his 
bade to his lawyer, stared absently out of the window. 
Before him^ in the afternoon dusk, lay the struggling, 
panting dty. Far off to the south he could see the 
water, and ferryboats crawling like beetles back and 
forth. Below, the deep canyons of the streets were 
blurred with creeping yellow fog; but higher up^ 
above the crowding roofs and chimneys and occa- 
sional spires, the air was dearer; it was full of tumul- 
tuous movement — sudden jets of white steam balloon- 
ing from hundreds of escape pipes; shuffling, shift- 
ing coils of black smoke; here and there the straining 
quiver of flags, whipping out from thdr masts. Flem- 
ing, his hands in his podcets, stood staring and 
listening — ^with unsedng eyes, unhearing ears. The 
lawyer behind him, at the office door, hesitated. 

"Fleming, really, it isn't going to amount to any- 
thing. Of course, I know how you feel about Mrs. 
Fleming, but—'' 

The man at the window turned round. "Rather 
than have her disturbed, I'd compromise on it I'd 
pay him. I'd — " 

The lawyer raised his eyebrows. "This time, I 
think, Hammond is honest I guess he really believes 
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he has a case; but Ellis & Grew are sharks, and you'd 
be encouraging blackmail to compromise. Anyway, 
you couldn't do it. Grew volunteered the informa- 
tion that their man 'couldn't be bought off' ; he meant 
to put it through, Grew said. I told him they'd got 
the wrong pig by the ear. I told him that Thomas 
Fleming wasn't the kind of man who purchases peace 
at the cost of principle. They're shysters, and 
I gave 'em plain talk. Now, don't let Mrs. Flem- 
ing take it to heart. Tell her I say it will be a 
triumph !" 

He went off, laughing; and a minute later Fleming 
heard his step in the corridor, and then the clang of 
the elevator door. He took up his black cloth bag and 
poked about in it among some papers; then unlocked 
his desk and found what he had been looking for — a 
box of candy for his wife. He slipped it into his bag^, 
and a minute or two later he was down in the muddy 
dusk of the street. As he moved along with the steady 
surge of the homeward-bound crowd, he looked doubt- 
fully into the flower stores; he wished he had bought 
violets for Amy instead of candy; he had taken her 
candy last Saturday, He debated whether he had not 
better get the violets too, but decided against them, 
because Amy was stern with him when he was extrav- 
agant for her sake. She never saw extravagance in 
any purchase he made on his own account ! He smiled 
to himself at the thought of her sweet severity. 

"Amy keeps me in order," he used to say, whimsi- 
cally; "she insists that I shall be her best; it appears 
that my own best isn't good enough for her !" This 
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she would always deny, indignantly, and indeed justly; 
for Thomas Fleming stood on his own legs, morally, 
in his community. But in the ten years of their mar- 
ried life no doubt her ideals, in small matters, had cre- 
ated his. With his indolent good-nature, he had found 
it easier to agree with Amy's delicate austerities of 
thought than to dispute them. Her hair-splitting in 
matters of conscience always amused him, and some- 
times touched him, but he accepted her standards of 
duty with real tenderness — ^which, for all practical 
purposes, was as good as conviction. Gradually, too, 
she pushed him, gently, before he knew it, into civic 
affairs; not in any very large way; perhaps hardly 
more than in a readiness to do his part as a citizen; 
but such readiness was sincere, and had given him a 
reputation for public-spiritedness in which Amy took 
a quiet pride. He had never had time, though he had 
had opportunity, to hold office, because his business 
demanded his entire energy; and, in fact, he had to be 
energetic, for he had hardly any capital, his income 
being almost entirely dependent upon his earnings; 
so he was not at all a rich man — except, indeed, as he 
was rich in the honor and respect of the community, 
and the love of a woman like Amy. 

But then, if they were not rich in this world's goods, 
neither were they poor. There had been happy, anx- 
ious years, when they were first married, when they 
had ridiculously little to live on; but in those days 
Amy had steered their housekeeping bark between all 
rocks of hardship, as well as past breakers of extrava* 
gance. Even now, when things were easier each 
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year. Amy was still prudent and eooaomical^ at leaA 
where she herself was concerned 

So Fleming, smiling, forbore to add a bunch of 
vkdets to his box of candy. After all, it was hb 
thought that would bring the delicate and happy color 
up into her face, not the gift itself. They were very 
happy, these two; perhaps because they were only twa 
There had been a baby, but it had only lived loi^ 
enough to draw them very close together, and not, as 
sometimes happens, to push them apart again; and 
there were many friends. But they were ak>ne ia 
their household and in the real heart of life. Natu- 
rally, all the thwarted maternity of the woman was 
added to the wife's love; and the paternal instinct oi 
the man (which is, for the most part, only amusement^ 
and the sense of protecting and giving joy) was cen- 
tred in his wife. So it was no wonder that that night» 
going home on the train, he winced at the thought of 
telling her that that "fool Hammond," who "would 
not have a leg to stand on,'' had prosecuted him crim- 
inally for misappropriation of funds as trustee of old 
Mrs. Hammond's estate. The trusts had been closed 
at her death a month or two before, and the estate 
handed over to her son — ^this same Hammond who 
"thought he remembered" hearing old Smith say, 
twelve years before, that he. Smith, had paid the Ham» 
mond estate $17,400 for a parcel of land; whereas 
Fleming's trustee account put the sum received at 
$14^00. 

Amy's husband set his teeth as he sat there in the 
train^ planning how he should tell her. Her incredu-^ 
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lous anger he foresaw; and her anxiety — the anxiety 
of the woman unversed in legal matters. He damned 
Hammond in his heart; and pulled out his evening 
paper. There it was, in all the shamelessness of the 
flaring headline: "A Leading Citizen Indicted!" and 
so on. The big black letters were like a blow in the 
face. Fleming felt that every commuter on the train 
was looking over the top of his newspaper at him. He 
found himself glancing furtively across the aisle to see 
what page of the paper another passenger was reading; 
he thanked God that none of the men he knew well 
were on the five o'clock, so he would not have to listen 
to friendly assurances of astonishment at Hammond's 
impudence. His skin was prickly over his whole body ; 
his ears were hot. And he had to tell Amy ! He sank 
his head down between his shoulders and pulled his 
hat over his eyes, in pretence of a nap; then, suddenly, 
sat bolt upright. The fact was, Thomas Fleming had 
no experience in disgrace, and did not know how to 
conduct himself. When the door banged open at his 
station, he swung off on to the rainy platform, and 
plodded slowly up the lane in the darkness to his 
own house. It seemed to him as though his very 
feet hung back! As the gate closed behind him, 
he saw an instant crack of light at the front 
door; and when his foot touched the lowest step 
of the porch, the door opened wide, and Amy stood 
there — it was rarely Jane who let him in or even his 
own latchkey! 

"Gk) right into the house! You'll take cold," he 
commanded. 
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But she drew him inside with eager weloome. ''Why, 
how did you manage to get the five o'clock? I beard 
the gate shut, and could hardly bdieve my ears I Oh, 
your coat is damp; has it begun to rain? Hurry 1 take 
it off. Then come into the library and get warm." 
She possessed herself of one of his hands^ so that he 
bad to dive into his bag as best he could with tiie other, 
to fish out her box of candy. She took it, smiling^ 
with gay pretence of scolding, and then chedced ber- 
sclL *'You kx^ tired, Tom. When youVe bad your 
dinner (we have a good dinner tonight; I wish yo« 
bad brought some man home with you!) you'll fed 
better." 

He dropped down into his chair by the fire in si- 
lence, frowning slightly, and drawing in^>atiently away 
from her. Thcxnas Fleming did not always like to bt 
fussed over; there were times when, perhaps^ be en- 
dured it witii a mildly obvious patience. Every tender 
woman knows this patience of a good and bored man. 
Amy Fleming knew it, and smiled to herself, quite uci* 
offended. Something had bothered him? Well^ be 
should not be talked to! But she looked at him onoe 
or twice. In her soft gray dress^ with her gray eye^ 
and the sweet color in her cheeks^ she brooded over 
bim like a dove; At dinner his dlence continued. 
Amy, being wise beyond her sex, fell into a silenee 
of her own — ^the blessed, comprehending silence of 
love. When they came back from the dining-room to 
the library fireside, she let him smoke uninterruptedly, 
while she seweA Sometimes her eyes rested on him, 
quietly content with his mere presence. But she asked 
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no question. Suddenly, with a half-embarrassed 
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he could pay me what he owed me, see? I got my 
money. Understand ?" 

"Perfectly/' she said; *'what a rascal Hamm(md is!*' 

"Ohy well, I suppose this time he really thinks he 
has a case; though on general principles I believe he's 
equal to blackmail ! But he has succeeded in getting 
from the Smith heirs that old check for the total 
amount, and I suppose he thinks he has me. He'll 
find himself mistaken. But it's a nasty business," he 
ended, moodily; "there will always be people who wiH 
think—" 

"What do we care what such people think?" she 
said, passionately. 

Her husband was silent. Amy's knees were shak* 
ing under her. "Oh, I could kill that man, I could 
kill him!" 

Well as he knew her, he looked at her with aston- 
ishment — ^this mild creature to speak with such 
deadly, vindictive passion! She came and kndt 
down beside him; he felt her heart pounding in 
her side. 

"Oh," she said, brokenly, *1 know—" 

"You know what?" 

She spoke very softly. "I know how they fdt; 
those women, 'looking on, afar oflF.' " 

"Looking on?" he said, vaguely. And Amy, her 
face still hidden on his breast, said in a whisper: 

"It must have been easier for — for Him, on the 
cross, than for them to see Him there." 

He moved abruptly in his chair; then, with a faint 
impatience, said she mustn't talk that way. ''It's ioo^ 
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ishf' he said, irritably. She kissed hhn, silently; and 
went back to her seat by the fire. 

"I'n get out of it all right," Fleming said; "Bates 
says so. It's annoying*' — ^he found himself falling 
back on Bates's word — ^*T>ut there's nothing to 
it. You mustn't worry. Bates says Hammond is 
crazy to undertake it; Smith being dead, and — ^ 
Then he stopped. 

"I don't worry; in the sense of being afraid that— •• 
she could not even put into words the fear that she 
did not have. "But to have your name mixed up with 
anything dishonorable — even though it will come out 
dear and shining as heaven!" 

He made no answer. The fatigue of the day was 
showing in his face — a heavy, handsome face, with a 
somewhat hard mouth. His wife, looking at hinit 
said, quietly: 

"Don't let's talk about it, dearest, any more to* 
night It's only on the surface; it isn't a real 
trouble." 

He nodded, gratefully; and they did not speak of 
it again. 

But that night Amy Fleming, l3ring motionless in 
her bed, stared into the darkness until the glimmer- 
ing oblong of the window told her that dawn had 
come. 

n 

•Trouble shows us our friends," Amy said, smil- 
ing. And indeed it did, in the Flemings' case. When 
tiie news of the indictment of Thomas Fleming UU 
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upon his community, there was a moment of stunned 
astonishment; then of protest and disbelief. 

''Hammond is up against it/' men said to each 
other; "Fleming? What nonsense!" 

The first day or two, while it was still a nine days' 
wonder, public confidence was almost an ovation. 
The small house behind the trim hedges was crowded 
with Amy's women friends, coming and going, and 
quoting (after the fashion of women friends) what 
their respective husbands said: 

"Of course Mr. Hammond has no case, Amy, dar- 
ling! My Tom— or Dick or Harry — says so." 

Amy did not need such assurances. She knew her 
husband! So she held her head proudly, and with 
certainty. Not certainty of the outcome of the trial — 
because, secretly, she had the unreasoning terror of 
most women of sheltered lives for the very word law; 
it meant power; wicked power, even ! The opportunity 
of evil to get the better of goodness. But her pride 
and certainty were for Thomas Fleming's honor, 
and goodness, and courage. She was a little cold 
when these tender women friends tried to reassure 
her, quoting the opinion of their menfolk; she did 
not want, by eager agreement, to imply that she 
V needed reassurance. She said, with gentle dignity, 

r that she was sorry Mr. Hammond was so — foolish. 

^ Tom had been trustee of the Hammond estate for 

nearly twenty years, and he had given time and 
service — "service," she said, the coloring rising 
faintly in her face, "that money could not have paid 
for." And to have the Hammonds turn upon him 
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now! — ^''ThofUgh, of coturse^ it is only Mn Ham- 
mond/' Amy corrected herself, carefully just; "the 
lest of the family are nice people. His mother was 
such an honorable woman. And his wife — ^I am 
sofiry for his wife/' Amy thought a great deal about 
tfiis wife. "She must know what he is, pocwr soull" 
she said to herself. And knowing, she could not re- 
spect him. And without respect, love must have 
crumbled away. She said something like this to her 
most intimate friend, almost in a whisper, because 
expression was not easy to Amy. "When Mrs. Ham- 
mond realizes that he is a blackmailer, what will she 
dor 

"Poor thing!" said the other wcmian; "but. Amy, 
I suppose she is fond of him? He has been a good 
husband, they say." 

"A good husband? How do you mean? Kind? 
A good provider?" Amy said, with a droop of 
her lip. 

"Well, my dear, at least the man has been faith- 
ful to her; among all the horrid things that have 
been said about him, nobody has said — that/^ 

"They had better have said 'that'!" Amy said. 
"Oh, Helen, faithful to her with his body; but what 
about his mind? Don't you suppose a good woman 
could forgive the poor, sinful body? But the mind, 
the sinful mind! It is so much worse." 

Her friend looked doubtful. "I suppose it is," she 
said; "but I think most wives could forgive the sin- 
ful mind more easily than — other things. And she is 
fond of him," doe repeated. 
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Tond of him! when she can't reelect him? Ob^ 
no, nor 

'^FtthBps she doesn't know how bad he is," die 
other said, thoughtfully. 

''What!" said Amy, ''when she has lived with him 
for fifteen years? Of course she knows him. And 
I truly pity her/' she ended simply. 

So in ^te of her deep resentment at Hammond, 
Amy felt something like tenderness for Hammond's 
wife — losing both rtspect and love, poor soul! 

As the wedcs passed before the day set for die 
trial. Amy grew perceptibly thinner and whiter. For 
beneath all her certainties, the fear of the Law re- 
mained. She brooded over instances of goodness 
suspected, of innocent men condemned, of the blun- 
ders and mistakes of Justice. It was not until diree 
or four days before the trial that Bates realized what 
even Thomas Fleming had not understood, that she 
was consumed with fear. Fear of prison walls, of 
unmerited disgrace, of her house left unto her des- 
olate. When the lawyer penetrated the taise cheer- 
fulness with which she held herself in Tom's pres- 
ence, and saw the fright below, he roared with 
laughter; which, though ill-mannered, was the best 
thing he could have done. 

"You think I'm a fool?" she said, with a quiver- 
ing smile. 

"My dear lady, it would not be polite for me to 
use such a word; but certainly you — well, you are 
mistaken." 

"Oh, say I am a fool," she pleaded; "I would like 
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to fhink I was a fool! But, Mr. Bates, the Law can 
be made to do such dreadful things. Innocent people 
have been put into jail; oh, you know they have/* 
she said, her face trembling; '^and at night I lie awake 
and think — *' He saw her hands grip each other to 
keep steady. 

"Now let me explain it to you," he said kindly; 
"and then you won't be frightened; why, jrou'U be so 
sure you'll send out invitations for a dinner party oa 
the 19th, so we can celebrate! And mind you have 
plenty of champagne." 

Then, very explicitly, he laid before her the 
grounds of his confidence. Hammond, to start with, 
was a fool. "He always has been a cheap fellow; a 
sort of smart Aleck, you know; but this time he's just 
a fool." He had fallen into the hands of a shyster 
firm, who were milking him — "If you'll forgive the 
slang." 

"Oh, go on, go on !" she entreated. 

Hammond, being a fool, and having this vague 
idea about the price paid by Smith for the land, and 
having secured the old check to prove (as he thinks) 
tiiat such a price was paid, falls into the hands of 
tiiese sharks. "They Imow there is nothing to it, 
but they think they can pull out a plum somehow," 
said Mr. Bates. Then, carefully, he told her the 
story point by point. Briefly, it was, that while 
there was no question that $17,400 had been 
paid to Thomas Fleming, Hammond could not 
disprove Fleming's defence that only $14,400 of 
it was to go to the Trust; and that the remaining 
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$3,000 was in payment of Smith's debt to him. 
"See?" said Bates, kindly. As he spoke, the drawn 
look in her face lessened, and she drew one or 
two long breaths; and then, suddenly, she put her 
hands over her eyes, and he knew she wept. This 
sobered the rather voluble man. He protested, with 
friendly vociferation, that she must promise him not 
to give the matter another thought. And she, still 
trembling a little, looked up, smiling, and promised. 

And, such being her temperament, she kept her 
promise. Perhaps it was the rebound from having 
gone down to the depths of fear; but certainly there 
was almost bravado in the reaction. She made up 
her mind to have the dinner party ! Tom would come 
home, cleared, crowned with the vindication of his 
own integrity; and he would find love, and friend- 
ship, and respect ready to exult with him. Tcmh, 
however, objected to her project. 

"It's all right," he said; "it's perfectly safe, as far 
as the verdict goes; but — " he stopped and frowned. 
It was evident that the plan did not please him. But 
for the once Amy did not consult his pleasure. She 
had her own views; and she did actually invite a 
party of old friends to dine with them on the evening 
when it was expected that the verdict would be 
given. 

Ill 

Amy, in her dove-colored dress, entered the court- 
room with her husband. During the trial, very quietly, 
and with a beautiful serenity, she kept her place at his 
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side. If the proceedings troubled her, there was no 

indication of it. She looked a little tired, and once 

or twice a little amused. Sometimes she smiled at 

Thomas Fleming, and sometimes exchanged a word 

or two with Mr. Bates. But for the most part she was 

silent; and her repose was a spot of refreshment and 

beauty in the dingy court-room. Bates looked at her 

occasionally, with rather jovial encouragement; but 

she displayed no need of encouragement, and returned 

his smile cheerfully. Once he leaned over and said : 

"You make me think of a poem I read somewhere ; 

now, what was the name of it? I can only remember 

two lines: 

** 'In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced or cried aloud!' 

That's as far as I can go; but that's what you make 
me think of." 

She turned, smiling, and finished the verse. "It's 
Henley's *I am the captain of my soul,' " she said. 
"I have it somewhere: I copied it once, because I 
cared so much for it. I'll read it to you to-night, after 
dinner." 

"Do !" Bates said heartily, and turned away to listen 
to Fleming, who was on the stand. Fleming's evi- 
dence was as straightforward as the man himself. 
Yes, Smith (now deceased) had paid him in March, 
1887, the sum of $17,400. Of this, $3,000 was on a 
personal account; $14,400 was for a parcel of land 
belonging to the Hammond estate. The check was 
made to his order; he deposited it in his own bank 
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account and immediately drew against it a check £or 
$14,400 to the order of the Trust Then f<rik>w6d 
a very clear and definite statement of that moaejr 
Smith owed him; a debt which he was unable to cor- 
roborate by his books, for the simple reason that his 
books had been burned in the great fire of that year. 
Over and over, bade and forth, rotmd and round, the 
prosecution went, gaining not an indu 

Indeed, the end was obvious from the beginning. 
To assert that Thomas Reming was an honest man 
was, so Bates told the jury, to utter a commoiqdace. 
He was so cheerful and kindly, in his reference to 
the unfortunate Mr. Hammond, that the jury grinned. 
The verdict. Bates declared, was a foregone condu- 
sion. And so, in fact, it was, being rendered fifteen 
minutes after the jury had been charged 

"And now,'* said the good Bates, shaking hands 
with his client, "let's go and get something to eat! 
Cc«ne, Mrs. Fleming, youHl go with us? You look 
like an army with banners!" 

But Amy, with proud eyes, said no; she must go 
home. "You will come out with Tc«n this evening?^ 
she said. "Dinner is at half-past seven; you can dress 
at our house; and, of course, you must stay all night." 
Bates promised, and Fleming silently squeezed his 
wife's hand. Am/s heart was beating so that her 
words were a little breathless, but her eyes spoke to 
him. 

She did not want to lunch with the two men; she 
had it in mind to go into a church which was near 
the court-house, and there, al(»ie, in the silence and 
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sacred dusk, return thanks upon her knees. And 
deep human experience gives the soul a chance to see 
God; and when Amy came out afterward into the 
roar of the street, her face shone like the face of one 
who has touched the garment hem of the Eternal, and 
bears back the Tables of Law. . . . 

The joyous and beautiful day passed; the after- 
noon was gay with congratulations; but the succes- 
sion of friendly calls was fatiguing, and at half-past 
five she said, courageously, "Now, dear friends, TU 
have to leave you! It's delightful to hear all these 
nice things about Tom, but I must go and lie down, 
or I shall go to sleep at dinner." So there was more 
handshaking and gayety, and then, at last, she had 
the house to herself. She reflected that it would be 
well to have a little nap, so that she might be bright 
and rested for the jubilant evening;— oh, that poem 
Mr. Bates wanted to see ! She had forgotten all about 
it; she must find it before she went upstairs. But 
she must first look into the dining-room to be sure 
about the candles and flowers and wine-glasses; three 
kinds of wine to-night! Generally Tom had just his 
glass of sherry; but to-night — ! The economical Amy 
would have broached the tun of malmsey if she had 
been able to secure it. The dinner, she knew, would 
be good. She had picked out the partridges herself, 
knowing well, under her calm exterior, that her mar- 
ket man, looking at her with sidewise, curious eyes, 
was thinking to himself, "My ! and her husband to be 
tried for a State's prison oflfence!" The partridges 
were superb; and the salmon — Amy's eyes sparkled 
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with joy at the thought of such extravagance — sal- 
mon in February I the saknon was perfect; and die 
salad, the ices, the coffee — well, they would be wortkjr 
of the occasion! 

The dining-room was satisfactory, with its ten 
friendly chairs drawn up about the ^Kirkling taUe. 
And her best dress was upstairs ^read out oo the 
bed, with her slippers and gloves; her flowers — ^Tom 
would bring her her flowers I She thought to herself 
that she would wear them, and then put them away 
with her wedding bouquet, that had been lying, dry 
and fragrant, for all these years, with her weddii^ dress 
and veil Sighing with the joy of it all, she climbed 
wearily half-way upstairs; then remembered Mr. 
Bates's poem again, and went back to the library, with 
an tmeasy look at the hall clock. She would not get 
much of a nap 1 And the chances of the nap lessened 
still more, because she could not at once find her Com- 
monplace Book, in which she had copied the poem. 
Taking out one book after another, she shook her head 
and looked at her hands — ^these shelves were veiy 
dusty; that told a housekeeping story that was dis- 
graceful, she said to herself, gayly. Well, she would 
look after Jane, now that she could think and tHreathe 
again! So, poking about, pulling out one flexiUe, 
leather-covered volume after another, her fate fell upon 
her. . . . 

The book looked like her own Cc»nmonplace Book; 
torn had more than once given her blank-books just 
iike his own — ^bound in red morocco, with mottled 
edges, and stamped, ''Diary, i8— ." There was a 
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whole row of these books on one of the bottom shelves 
of the bookcase that ran round three sides of the room, 
and she had been looking at them, one by one, hur- 
riedly, for she knew she needed that rest upstairs be- 
fore the company came. She pulled the books out, 
impatiently, fluttering the leaves over, and putting 
them back. One or two were her own note-books; but 
the rest were Tom's memoranda — ^accounts, notes, etc, 
etc, back to— "Why, dear me I" said Amy to her- 
self, "they go back to before we were married T' 

There was one date that caught her eye; she had 
heard it repeated and repeated in the last few weeks; 
she had heard it that very morning in court, when 
Thomas Fleming had said: "In March, 1887, L. F. 
Smith paid me in one check $17,400; $14,400 for a 
piece of land belonging to the Hammond estate, and 
$3,000 which he owed my personal account*' 

The flexible, red-covered diary marked 1887 drew 
her hand with the fascination which comes with re- 
membered pain. Ah I how she had suffered every time 
that date fell like a scalding drop of fear upon her 
heart! It is not true of spiritual pain that one re- 
membereth no more the anguish for joy that a blessing 
has been bom into the soul I She shivered as she 
opened the book. It occurred to her, with vague sur- 
prise, that this book would probably have settled the 
whole matter, if Tom had only remembered it He 
had shown in court that records of that year had been 
among certain office books burned in the great March 
fire, when the building in which he had his office had 
been destroyed. Yes, this book might have cleared 
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the whole matter up, easily and qQidd]r» for, M d» 
mm at a gjanoe, here were eotries about the Hammoiid 
Trust She forgot her fatigae^ and the n^ she oqg^ 
to have; she fofgot the poem aHqgether; she sat down 
on the floor, ninnh^g tfie pages over eagerfy* It o^ 
cmred to her, as a dimax ci the suooeasfid day, that 
she would bring dus book oat at dinner (if she could 
only find so m et hin g about tfie $14,400) and diow 11 
as her final trinmplL Then her eyes fell on die %ures 

""Received from U H. Smith, to^lay, $17,400 far 
Hammond property, hi Linden HilL** Then the oom- 
ment, ""A mhaddng good price. I hardly exp ected to 
getsomodi.'' The sigmficanoe ol this brief statement 
did not penetrate her joy. She began eagerly to look 
again for the other figures and then turned bad^ 
perplexed $17^400 for the Hammond property? Sud- 
denly her eye caught another familiar sum— $j,ooa 
Ah, now she would find itf Yes, verily, so she did. 
• • • ''Borrowed $3/xx> from Hammond Estate to 
pay bade money bwrowed foom Ropes Estate.** 

Suddenly it seemed to dus poor woman, sitting on 
the floor m the dark comer of the library^ her fiqgers 
dusty, her whole slender body tii^ling widi fatigue-^ 
it seemed as if scmiething fdl, sbudderii^, down and 
down, and down in her breast StrBngdy enough, 
dus physical recognition informed her souL She 
heard herself speak, as one falling into the uncon- 
sciousness of an anaesthetic, hears, with vagi» aston- 
ishment, words faltering unUdden from the lips. "Na 
Na No^" came the bod/s frightened deniaL 
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''Then, in silence, the Soul: ''He— did it He 
did it'* 

It was characteristic of Amy that she sought no 
loophole of escape. It never occurred to her that there 
could be an explanation. There were the figures; and 
the figures meant the facts. "^ certain man named 
Anania/* (so, suddenly, the words ran in her mind) 
**sold a possession . . . and kept back part of tiie 
priced 

Out in the hall the half-hour strudc, muffled and 
fluellow. Then silence. 

"God, if he did it, I can't live— can't live. Godr 

Suddenly the happenings of the day seemed to blur 
and run together, and there was a moment, not of un* 
consciousness, but of profound indifference. Her ca» 
pacity for feeling snapped. But when she tried to 
rise, her whole being was sick; so sick that again the 
soul forgot or did not understand, and heard, with doH 
curiosity, the body saying, "No. No.** She steadied 
herself by holding on to the bookshelves; and then, 
somehow, she got upstairs. It was the sight of the 
soft, gray dress, with its pretty laces, that sttmg her 
awake. That dress: was it hers? Was she to put it 
on? Was she to go and sit at the head of that shiniiig 
table down in the dining-room? 

"But, you know, l—carit^ she said aloud, her voicfe 
hoarse and falling. 

But she did. 

By the time Fleming and his counsel came tramping 
up from the gate, at a quarter past seven, and stopped 

VOL. v. O 
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hilariously, to kick the snow off their boots before 
entering the hall. Amy Fleming had arisen to meet the 
summons of Life. She called Jane to fasten her dress, 
and when the woman, startled and shocked at the 
shrunken face, cried out : 

"Oh, good land! what's wrong wi' ye, Mrs. Ffem* 
kkgV* she was able to say, quietly: 

^Jane, when Mn Fleming comes in, tell him I've 
had to go down to the kitchen to see about some 
tilings. And say I put his dress suit out on the 
•ofa in my room. Tdl him the studs are m his 
shirt" 

Jane, silenced, went back to the kitdien. ^Say» 
Mary Ann," she said, ^ook a-here; there's somethix^ 
tile matter upstairs." The presence of the aocomnia>» 
dating waitress checked further confidences; but, in* 
deed, when Amy Fleming, ghastly, in her pretty din- 
ner dress, sought refuge in the kitdien (the one spol 
where her husband would not be apt to pursue her), 
and stood listenii^ to the voices of the two men going 
tipstairs, Mary Ann needed no information that there 
was **something the matter." 

''She looks like she was dead," the frightened women 
told each other. 

"Jane," her mistress said, "I wish you would open 
a bottle of champagne; one of the pints, not one of the 
big bottles, and give — ^me — a glass;" her voice was 
faint Jane obeyed hurriedly, and as the cork popped 
one man upstairs called out gayly to the other, ''Hullo! 
has it begun already?" 

Amy drank the wine and handed the glass back te 
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the anxious woman. "I was feeling faint, Jane. I 
am all right now, thank you. Oh, there's the door 
bell! I'll go into the library/' And when the two 
rather early comers had taken off their wraps and 
made their way downstairs again, they found their 
hostess smiling whitely at them from the hearthrug. 

"Oh, Amy dearr the wife said, dismayed, **what ia 
the matter?'* And the husband protested in a friendly 
way that be was afraid Mrs. Fleming was tired out 
"Of course it has been a wearing week for you, in 
spite of its triumph,'' he said, delicately. 

Then Thomas Fleming and his lawyer came down- 
stairs, and there was more handshaking and congratu- 
lations, and it was not until he looked at his wife at 
dinner that Fleming really saw her face; its haggard 
pallor struck him dumb in the midst of some gay story 
to the pretty neighbor on his right He had been dull, 
just at first, and his gayety was a little forced, but 
after his first glass of diampagne he brightened up 
very much, and had begun to tell a funny story. **And 
so the automobilist," he was saying — and broke off, 
staring blankly at Amy. **Ym afraid my wife is not 
well," he said, anxiously. But the pretty neighbor 
reassured him. 

"Oh, it's the reaction, Mr. Fleming. Amy has been 
perfectly splendid; but now, naturally, she feels the 
reaction." 

Somehow or other, with its gayety and good fellow* 
ship, that dreadful evening passed. When the friendly 
folk streamed out into the starry winter niglit, tfieis 
was some anxtons oomment 
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''How badly she looked r 

"My dear, can you wonder? Think what she's been 
through!" 

But one woman^ on her husband's arm, murmured 
a question: "You don't suppose he could have — done 
anything?" 

"Twelve good men and true have said he didn't; 
your remark is out of order." 

"But tell me, honestly, do you suppose it is possible 
that— that?" 

"I don't know anything about it, Helen. I would 
bank on Tom Fleming as soon as on any man I know. 
But I don't know any man (myself included) who is 
not human. So, if you ask about 'possibilities' — but 
no I honestly, as you say, I'm sure Fleming is all right 
And his wife is a noble woman. I've always admired 
Mrs. Fleming.'* 

"She is the best woman in the world !" Amy's friend 
said, warmly. But in her own heart she was thinking 
that if it came to possibilities, she knew one man to 
whom wrongdoing was impossible! And, happily, she 
squeezed his arm, and brushed her cold, rosy cheek 
against his shoulder. 

IV 

When Fleming closed the door upon the last lin- 
gering guest, he turned anxiously to his wife. "Amy, 
I haven't had a chance to speak to you I You are worn 
out Bates, look at her — she's worn out!" 

Bates, lounging in the library doorway, agreed. 
^Indeed she is; Mrs. Fleming, you ought not to have 
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attempted a dinner party, I believe it*s all my fault, 
because I suggested it'' 

"It's your fault because you got me off," Flemii^ 
said, jocosely. The dulness of the first part of the 
evening had quite disappeared; he was rather flushed 
and inclined to laugh buoyantly at ever3rthing; but his 
fiace was anxious when he looked at his wife. ''Amy, 
you must go right straight to bed I" 

''I am going now/' she said, pulling and straighten- 
ing the fingers of her long gloves. "Good-night, Mr. 
Bates. I — ^will copy that poem for you — sometime," 
she ended faintly. 

Her husband put his arm about her to help her up^ 
stairs, but she drew away. ''No ; stay down and smoke 
with Mr. Bates." Then, as he insisted on coming up 
with her, she stopped on the first landing, and pushed 
his arm away, sharply. "Please — don^tt My head 
aches. Please— go away." 

Thomas Fleming, dumfounded, could not find his 
wits for a reply before she had slipped away from him, 
and he heard the door of their bedroom dose bdimd 
her. He stood blankly npoa the stairs for a moment, 
and then went back to Bates. 

*1 never knew Amy so upset," he said, stupidly. 
And, indeed, there are few things more bewildering 
tiian sudden irrational irritation in a sweet and rea- 
sonable soul. 

"It's been a hard week for her," Bates explained, 
easily. But Fleming smoked morosely ; he was plainly 
relieved when his guest said he thought he would go 
to bed. He suggested, in a perfunctory way, a lasf 
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visit to the dining-room for a drink of whiskey, and 
when this was declined, arose with alacrity to conduct 
the sleepy lawyer to the spare-room door. 

"We'll take the eight-fifteen in the morning, Bates,*' 
he said ; and Bates, 3rawning, agreed. 

Fleming went softly into his own room, and was 
half disappointed, half relieved, to find his wife lying 
motionless, with closed eyes. ''A good night's sleep 
will set her up," he thought, tenderly. For himself, he 
stopped in the process of pulling off his boots, and, 
shutting his lips hard together, stared at the floor. 
. . • After a while he drew a long breath ; — ^** Well, 
thank the eternal Powers," he said ; and pulled off his 
boots softly — ^Amy must have a good night's sleep. 
Fleming himself had a good night's sleep. That 
Amy's eyes opened painfully to the dark, when all 
the house had sunk into silence, of course he did 
not know. She seemed to be sleeping soundly when 
he awoke the next morning; and again he crept about, 
not even daring to kiss her, lest she might be dis- 
turbed. Just before he and Bates made a dash for the 
eight-fifteen, he told Jane to ask Mrs. Fleming to 
call him up on the telephone when she came down- 
stairs, so he might know how she was. 

As for Amy, when she heard the front door close 
behind the two hurrying men, she got up and sat 
wearily on the side of the bed. 

"Now, I've got time to think," she said. There 
was a certain relief in the consciousness of silence and 
of time. She could think all day; she could think 
until half-past six; how many hours? Ten! Ten 
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hours — in which to take up a new life. Ten hours 
in which to become acquainted with her husband. 

*1 have never known him," she said feebly to her- 
self. Well, now she must think. ... No doubt he 
had loved her; she was not questioning that. She was 
dully indifferent to the whole matter of love. The 
question was, what was she going to do ? After resti- 
tution was made, what was she going to do? How 
were they to go on living? Mere restitution — (which 
must be made on Monday. No, Monday was a holi- 
day ; they would have to wait until Tuesday. Oh, how 
could she bear the delay?) Well, on Tuesday, then, 
the money would be given to Mr. Hammond. But 
mere restitution would not change the fact of what 
he was. She dropped back against her pillows, hiding 
her face. '1 never knew him." 

Oh, this would not do ! She must think. 

Poor soul! She had no thoughts but that one. 
Over and over the words repeated themselves, until 
her very mind was sore. But she did her best; the 
habit of common-sense was a great help. She had 
some coffee, and dressed and went down to the library 
— recoiling, involuntarily, at the sight of that comer 
where the books were still in some slight disorder. 
She even called Jane and bade her bring her duster. 
When the dusting was done, she told the woman that 
she would not see any one, all day. "I have a head- 
ache," she explained; "don't let any one in.'* And 
when Jane left her, she drew her little chair up to the 
hearth; "Now, Til think," she said. But her eye caught 
the flash of sunlight on a crystal ball on the mantel- 
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piece, and it seemed as if her mind broke into a s^im- 
mering kaleidoscope: those partridges had been a 
little overcooked last night • • . the gilt on the nar- 
rowy old-fashioned mirror over the mantel was tar* 
nishing • • • the $3,000 had been '"borrowed" from 
one Trust to pay another. • • . Borrowing from 
Peter to pay Paul. • • • How clear the crystal waSb 
• • • Two thefts. • • • Jane must dust those 
shelves better. • • • Then she started with dismay 
— she was not thinking I Well, restituticm, first of all; 
—on Tuesday. They would sell a bond, and tako 
some money out of the bank. But after restituticxi 
they must go on living. She must try to understand 
him, to help him to be good, to be patient with him. 
**But I don't know him,*' came over and over the dread* 
ful refrain, checked by the instant determination: "'Ohy 
I must think r' 

So the day passed. She told Jane to telephone her 
husband that she was up and feeling better; and he 
sent back some anxious message — she must rest, she 
must not overdo. He could not, unfortunately, come 
out on an early train, as he had hoped to do, being 
detained by some business matters, so he would have 
to dine in town. He would come out on the eight- 
thirty. She grasped at the delay with passionate re^ 
lief; two hours more to think. Then it came over her 
that she was glad not to see him. What did that mean ? 
She wondered, vaguely, if she had stopped loving him ? 
Not that it made any difference whether she loved him 
or not. Love had no meaning to her. "Perhaps this 
is the way people who are dead feel about us,"" she 
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thought. Then she wondered if she hated him, this 
stranger, this — ^thief ? No, she did not hate him either. 
But when respect, upon which love is built, is wrenched 
away, what happens? There is no love, of course. 
She thought, vaguely, that she had pitied Mrs. Ham- 
mond. And yet she herself did not care, apparently. 
How strange not to care! Pulling her wedding-ring 
off, slipping it on, pulling it off again, she said to her- 
self, numbly, that she did not understand why she did 
not care. However, she could not go into this ques- 
tion of love and hate. Neither mattered. She beat 
her poor mind back to* its task of "thinking." 

The long, sunny winter afternoon faded into the 
dusk ; a gleam of sunset broke yellow across the pleas- 
ant room, and catching with a glimmering flash on the 
crystal, melted into a bloom of gray, with the fire, like 
the spark of an opal, shifting and winking on the 
hearth. 

When Fleming came hurriedly up the garden path 
to his own door, he had to pull out his latchkey to 
let himself into the house. This slight happening 
made him frown ; so she was not well enough to come 
down? He took off his coat and started immediately 
upstairs, then he caught sight of her in the library, 
standing motionless, her back to the door, one hand 
resting on the mantelpiece, the other drooping at her 
side, the fingers between the pages of a book. He 
came in quickly, with a gayly derisive laugh. 

"You didn't hear me !*' Then, as she did not turn, 
he sobered. "Amy, what is it? Why, Amy! Is 
there anything the matter? Is anything wrong?" 
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His face was keenly disttirbed, and he put his hand 
on her shoulder to make her look at him, but she lifted 
it away, gently, still keeping her eyes fastened on the 
fire. 

"Yes. There is scxnething — wrong." 

"Amy I'' he said, now thoroughly alarmed, "what is 
the matter? Tell me T 

"I will tell you. Sit down. There: at the library 
table. I will — show you." 

He sat down, blankly, his lower-lip falling open 
with perplexity. She sighed once, and brushed her 
hand over her eyes ; then came, quietly, away from the 
hearth, and, going round the table, stood behind him 
and laid the book down beside him. She pressed it 
open, and in silence ran her finger down the page. 

V 

The fire sputtered a little; then everything was stilL 
She had left him, and had gone back to the hearthrug, 
and stood as before, one hand on the mantelpiece, the 
other, listless, at her side. The silence was horrible. 

Then, suddenly, Thomas Fleming ripped and tore 
the pages out of the book, and threw them on the logs: 
the quick leap of the flames shone on his white face 
and his furious eyes. A minute afterward he spoke; 
. • . Under that storm of outrageous words she bent 
and shrunk a little, silently. Once she looked at him 
with a sort of curiosity. So this was her husband? 
Then she looked at the fire. 

When, choking with anger, he paused, she said, 
briefly, that she had been htmting for her Common-^ 
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place Book, down on that lower shelf, and had found 
—this. 

"What the devil were my diaries doing on your 
lower shelf? One of those damned women of yours 
poking — " 

"When we moved they were put there. They had 
been in your old desk in the other house. They were 
locked up there. I suppose you forgot to lock them 
up here," she ended, simply. 

That next hour left its permanent mark on those 
two faces ; agony and shame were cut into the wincing 
flesh, as by some mighty die. At first Fleming was 
all rage; then rage turned into suUenness, and sullen- 
ness to explanation and excuse. But as he calmed 
down, shame, an old, old shame, that he had loathed 
and lived with for a dozen years, a shame that, except 
when Amy was too tenderly proud of him, he was 
sometimes able for days, or even weeks, to forget— 
this old shame reared its deadly head, and looked out 
of his abased and shifting eyes. Yet he had his glib 
excuses and explanations. Amy, in the midst of them, 
sat down in her little low chair by the fire. She did 
not speak. She had her handkerchief in her hand, and 
kept pulling it out on her knee; smoothing it; then 
folding it; and a minute later, spreading it out again. 
At last, after a labored statement — how he had only 
borrowed it; how it had been at a time when he had 
been horribly pressed ; how he had always meant to re- 
turn it, of course; how, in fact, he had returned it by 
giving an enormous amount of work for which he had 
never had any credit, or any money, either! (though. 
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as it happened, he had never been in a position to pay 
it back in actual cash) ; after this miserable and futile 
explanation had been repeated and repeated, he stopped 
to get his breath; and then, still pulling the hem of 
her handkerchief straight on her knee, his wife said, 
in a lifeless voice: 

"Need we talk about it any more? On Tuesday 
we will send it back. (Monday is a holiday. You 
can't send it tmtil Tuesday.) Then we will never talk 
about it any more." 

"Send what back?" 

"The money. To Mr. Hammond!" 

"Are you out of your senses?" he said roughly. 

She looked up, confusedly. "You can't send it until 
Tuesday," she repeated, mechanically. 

He brought his fist down violently on the table. "I 
will never send it back! Never! You are insane! 
Why, it would be acknowledging — " 

"It would be confession,'* she agreed, 

"Well! that would be ruin." 

"Ruin?" 

"Why, if people knew — " he began. 

"It is ruin, anyhow," she said, dully. "Don't you 
see? The only thing left is restitution." 

"I can't make what you call — 'restitution,' without 
— ruin; absolute ruin! Do you realize what it would 
mean to me, in this town, to have it known that I — 
borrowed from the Trust, and-^and had not yet re- 
turned it? On the stand, of course, I had to protect 
myself; and that would be — ^against me. And it would 
be known. Hammond would never let it be settled 
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privately! He couldn''t prosecute me on the old 
charge; but I suppose he might make a claim of — of 
perjury. Anyhow, just the publicity would ruin me. 
And he would make it public. Trust Hammond ! Be- 
sides, IVe given it back ten times over in unpaid-for 
work to the Estate — " He stopped abruptly. Amy 
had fainted. . . . 

Stmday was a long day of struggle. The imme- 
diate hour of violence was over; he was ashamed; and 
he loved her; and he was frightened. But he was im- 
movable. His hardness was worse than his violence. 

"I can not do it, Amy; I will not do it. The thing 
is done. It's over. It's settled. I'm sorry; I — ^re- 
gret it; nobody regrets it as much as I do. But I 
will not destroy myself, and destroy you — ^you, too ! — 
by returning it." Then, sullenly, "Anyway, I don't 
owe it, morally. IVe more than made it up to them." 

Monday, the holiday (and holidays had always been 
such joy to them; a whole day at home together 1) — 
Monday, they struggled to the death. 

It was in the afternoon that she suddenly flagged. 
She had been kneeling beside him, entreating him; and 
he had been hard and violent and childish by turns; 
but he would not. And toward dusk there came a 
dreadful pause. Partly, no doubt, it was because she 
was exhausted; but it was more than that. It was a 
sudden blasting consciousness that the man must save 
or lose his own souL If she forced him to make resti- 
tution, the restitution would not be his, but hers. If 
she pushed him into honesty, he would still be dis- 
honest If he preferred the mire, he would be filthy 
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if plucked out against his will and set on dean ground. 
A prisoner in heaven is in hell! No, he must save 
himself. She could not save him. 

She drew away and looked at him; then she covered 
her face with her hands. **I am done," she said, 
faintly. 

The suddenness of her capitulation left him open- 
mouthed. But before he could speak she went away 
and left him. He heard her slip the bolt of their bed- 
room door; and then he heard her step overhead 
After that all was still. 

The afternoon was very long; once he went and 
walked drearily about the snowy lanes, avoiding 
passersby as well as he could. But for the most part 
he sat in the library and tried to read or smoke; but he 
forgot to turn over the pages, and he had to keep 
reaching for a match to relight his cigar. He said to 
himself that his life was over. Amy would leave him, 
of course; she had said as much. Well, he couldn't 
help it. Better the misery of a broken home than 
public shame, and disgrace, and ruin. And he had 
made restitution (as she called it) ; he had made it 
many times over! 

It was late at night, as he was saying something like 
this to himself for the hundredth time, that his wife 
came back into the room. She stood up in the old 
place, on the hearthrug. Very gently she told him 
what she had to say. She did not look at him; her 
eyes were fixed on the Japanese crystal resting in its 
jade bowl on the mantelpiece ; once she took it up, and 
turned it over and over in the palm of her hand, look- 
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fog at it intently as she spoke. But probably she did 
not even see it 

^'I have thought it all out," she b^;an in a low 
voice; "and I see I was wrong — ** He started. "I 
was wrong. You must save your own souL I can't 
do it for you. Oh» I would I but I can't I shall not 
ever again insist Yes, the Kingdom of God musl be 
within you. I never understood that before.^ 

"Amy/* he began, but she checked him. 

"Pleasel — ^I am not through yet I shall pay the 
money back, somdiow, sometime. (Oh, wait— wait; 
don't interrupt me I) Of course, I shall not betray 
you. My paying it shall not tell the truth, because^ 
imless the truth is from you, it can not h^ you. It 
must be your truth, not mine. But I shall save, and 
save, and save, and pay it back — to dear my own souL 
For I — ^I have lived on that three thousand dollars 
loo," she said with a sick look. She put the crystal 
back into its bowL "It will take — a long time,** she 
said, faintly. 

She stopped, trembling from the effort of so many 
calm words. Thomas Fleming, looking doggedly at 
tfie floor, said: "I suppose you'll get a separation?** 

"Get a separation?** she glanced at him for an in- 
stant. "Why, we are separated,** she said. "We can*t 
be any more separated than we are. I suppose we 
have never been together. But I won*t leave you, if 
that is what you mean.** 

"You*ll stay with mer he burst out; "I thought 
you despised me!** 

"Why, no,** she said, slowly; "I don*t think I de- 
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•pise you. I don't think I do. But of course — ** She 
looked away, helplessly. *'0f course, I have no respect 
for you." 

"Well,*' he said, "I'm sorry. But there's nothing I 
can do about it'' 

Amy turned, listlessly, as if to go upstairs again; 
but he caught her dress. 

"You really mean you won't — Cleave me?*' 

"No, I won't leave you." 

**Of course," he said, roughly, "you don't love me; 
but — " His voice faltered into a sort of question. 

She turned sharply from him, hiding her face in 
her arm, moving blindly, with one hand stretched 
out to feel her way, toward the door. "Oh," she 
•aid; "oh—Pm afraid— I—" 

And at that he broke. . . . Poor, weak Love^ 
poor Love that would have denied itself for very 
shame; Love brought him to his knees; his arms 
around her waist, his head against her breast, his tears 
on her hand. 

"Amy! IwUldoit I will give it hack. Oh, Amy, 
Amy—" 
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